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The difference 


being well dressed and 


HOUSANDS of men may correctly 
be said to be ‘“‘well dressed’’. But of 


these a very small percentage can be de- 
scribed as “‘dressing well’. The distinction 
is not easy to define. You instinctively 
recognize the man who dresses well even 
in a group of well-dressed men. 









Virgin Wool 2 





Two men... Bannister and Montgomery 

. . Bannister wears a grey suit of impec- 
cable cut and fit, a good looking pearl soft 
hat, his white shirt and collar are fresh, his 
cravat beyond reproach. You call him “‘well 
dressed’’. Montgomery—is faultlessly at- 
tired in a suit of a rich warm tone, set off by 
a cravat of harmonious hue, his ’kerchief, 
his hose, and his hat completing the color 
note struck by his suit. People say he 
“dresses well’’. Dressing well is neither diffi- 
cult nor expensive ... it is a matter of 
selecting a variety of color in your clothes. 
Every man can wear color... he must only 
be careful that the colors he wears are 
harmonious to him and to each other. Most 
good clothiers can show you stylish suits 
made of Strong-Hewat Colorful Fabrics. 


STRONG, HEWAT &CO.INC., 25 Madison Ave 
Send me, free, your color guide for (blond hair), (brown 
hair), (blackhair), (greyhair). lusually buymyclothesat 
and I prefer 


NAME 
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dressing well 


You will recognize immediately that rich. 
ness which is only possible in fabrics of 
finest quality . .. virgin wool fabrics, 


If you want to know what colors you can 
wear, write for the Strong-Hewat Chart of 
Color Harmony, to Strong, Hewat & Co, 
Inc., 25 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


JEWELRY 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
New YORK 
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THE VERSATILE JOAN 


‘You'd never suspect Joan of being an intellectual, would you?” asked Edna 
teasingly. 


“Don’t be a cat, darling,” protested Joan, “I'd like to have some partners.” 
““Why the aversion to having a brain cell or two?” queried Jerry. 


“Oh, one can’t serve two masters,” explained Edna, “the grinds in school are 
usually the frumps at the dances, but Joan concealed her master mind beneath 
a Parisienne’s haircut and glides to knowledge in the latest whisper in 
Pedemodes!”’ 
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a Feminine “footwear ye 

Simplicity is the subtle charm Alluring design and unusual 
of this lovely pump. NewYork trim are effectively combined. 


570 Fifth Ave 660 Fifth Ave 


Boston 360 Boylston St Chicago 76 E. Madison St. Detroit 1239 Washington Blvd 


Also obtainable at: 


Memphis J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. Salt Lake City Walker Bros. D-G Co. 
Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co. Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. Spokane Davenport Sport Shop 
Newark L. Bamberger & Co. Richmond, Va. Seymour Sycle St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Oklahoma Cy, Kerr Dry Goods Co. Toledo Lauber’s 


JULIUS GROSSMAN, INC., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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CANDIDE EFFLUVE , GUERLINADE , A TRAVERS CHAMP 
Guerlainy Trinity of chic and love— 
line e Furrt nighterr and otherr 
with a flair for the new, the 
rare and the accepted will 

accord them a welcome 
ary graciour and ecrta- 
tic ay greeted 
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“BA. Altman & Cn. 


Gentlemen’s Clothing and Furnishings 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Recommending 
The Altman Polo Coat 


ALTMAN TOPCOATS for SPRING 


Beautiful materials styled in 
accordance with the preferences 
of the world’s most correctlys 


dressedmen . . | 
Priced from Fifty Dollars 
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Yor A uderwho adventure AN Beauty - 


She New SEVILLE 


EAUTY of simple line that is of today’s America! 
Beauty of ornament that is of Old Spain, touched to 
new and modern loveliness! 

Such is sevitte—this newest of new patterns in Towle 
Sterling Silver. 

Look at the cloud-piercing buildings of our great cities 
and you will recognize one of the influences which inspired 
the Seville. Here is vigorous modern America speaking in 
steel and stone. Towle designers have caught this same 
spirit in solid silver, expressing it in the slender, soaring 
strength of Seville’s outlines, the unbroken panel capped 
by finely-modeled shoulders. 


But there is a longing in America for a different kind of 
beauty, too—a beauty which only delicate ornament can 
give. And, for this, modern America—and the Towle de- 
signers—have turned to Spain. 

The Vargueno motif which frets the Seville’s limpid sur- 
face, traces its ancestry back through early Spanish-Amer- 
ican colonies to the finely-wrought metalwork of sunny 
Seville, most charming of old Spanish cities where Colum- 
bus told a queen his dream of a new world! 

If you love to venture with new beauty, if you are the 
light-hearted rebel who instinctively turns to the new Jbe- 
cause it breaks from the old—seEv1LLe will appeal to you as no 
other pattern can. It is exclusively new—the first complete 
expression in solid silver of 1927 America! 
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| For Budes of Eveup Taste ~ 
TOWLE STERLING 


UT suppose the Seville does not unmistakabiy call to 
you? Ah, then, there is the lovely array of other 
Towle patterns from which to choose! Like the Seville, 
each is an expression of a genuine American art feeling— 
confidently right in styling, exquisite in finish, as befits 
descendants of that early Moulton silver of 1690. 
Of these, then, which shall be yours? 


Is it a note of quaint and brave simplicity that keys your 
young spirit? Then, perhaps, you will choose the early 
American LA FAYETTE, with its pure loveliness of silhouette. 
Or the Mary CHILTON, with its chaste Puritan restraint 
warmed by the modern grace of flowing lines. 

Or you may prefer the decorative artistry of France that 
blooms anew for modern homes in the Louis x1v and the 
delicate ornament of D’oRLEANS. 


Here is the Ltapy Mary, too, dainty and English as a 
primrose. And the graceful virGINIA CARVEL with its gar- 
land borrowed from a rare Colonial mirror. And the soft 
curves of the LADY CONSTANCE. 

To make both your choosing and your having more ex- 
citing, we have published for you the loveliest little volume 
in blue and ivory—The Book of Solid Silver. You may have 
it without charge. Simply send us your name and address 
and the name of your jeweler. 


The TOWLE SILVERSMITHS, Newburyport, Massachusetts 
MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS’ GUILD OF AMERICA 
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HE LABEL 


of Knox in a fine hat stands for style, 





service and sensible economy. The 
Knox “Fifth Avenue” is a thrifty pur- 
chase at eight dollars. 


KNOX 
HATS 


452 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. = Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) | Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 
The Paramount Building (Broadway at 44th) 





51 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 


Knox AGeEnTs are located in important cities all over the world. These smart stores display the Knox Crest in their windows.. 
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ON SELECTING 
NECKTIES 


The most important ques- 
tion of all—does the tie har- 


monize with the rest of your 
attire? Is it in key with your 
suit and shirt—does it swear 


at socks and handkerchief? 
-y Unless it does blend with 
these accessories, the effect 
of smartness is completely 
lost. -y- To be sure, one must 
keep an eye on the colors 
and designs that are fashion- 
able. But, even before these 
important factors, comes 
the real essential—harmony! 
y Here endeth this small 


sermon with an aside to the 


effect that among Cheney 


Cravats for Spring are pat- 


terns and colorings to har- 


monize with every sort of . 


style-correct ensemble. 





9 
This particular cravat, an all 
silk Crépe Faille, comes in a 
variety of the latest color com- 


binations. Its animated, force- 
ful design puts it at once in 


the class of cravats especially Y 
good for outdoor wear. x 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 
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181 Madison Avenue at 
34th Street - New York 
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THE FASHIONABLE WORLD \ 


With what subtle distinction does the smart woman use face powder, 
rouge, and lipstick!. ... She favors a rouge shade proved correct 
by Houbigant; her powder, fragrant with Subtilité, Mon Boudoir, 
Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, or Le Temps des Lilas, is in one 
of the five true tones perfected by this parfumeur . . . . And the 
touch of the Houbigant lipstick is an enchanting accent. 


Her new double compact was designed for Houbigant by a 
Parisian jeweler. 


Houbigant Lipstick, French design; orange or carmine 
—S$1.25. Toilet Water— exquisite Houbigant odeurs; 
4 oz. bottle —$3.50. Face Powder — fire true tones or 
white -- all odeurs — $1.50. Double Compact — six- 
sided. thin, light; rouge in four shades ; powder i@ 
three — $2.50. 


Prices quoted apply to U. S. A. only 


Smart new ways to use perfume are suggested in the booklet,“*Things Perfumes Whisper’’— may 
we send tt to you, with five Houbigant sachets? Houbigant, Inc., 639 W. 45th St., New York 


MNOUBIGANT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO-CLEVELAND—SAN FRANCISCO— MONTREAL 
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Drawing by fal Horter. 
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300 Park Clvenue-New York 
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eA “Distinguished Four -Piece Golf and “Bus 


Originations » In Models that 
Only 8%: Knows How to Design 
Ingutre! 


Tailored of %%% Exclusive Fabric 
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A store near you sells 44% Clothes; we'll name it. Wm. P. Goldman & Bros., Inc., New York City 
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Courtesy 
Foresome 
Golf Suits 


Genuine Palm Beach Cloth 


Makes the Ideal Suit for Sport Wear 


Fellows like Farrell, the famous Golf 
Pro, know “what's what”’ for sport. 
They choose Palm Beach Cloth out 
of a full experience... . They know 
that this greatest of summer fabrics 


gives money’s most in smart style and 
long service. ... They know that it 
will wash, wear and hold its shape 
thru every hazard of anactivesummer. 


Palm Beach suits or knickers, at your 


clothier’s, in blazer combinations and 
many smart shades and patterns — 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 


Goodall Worsted Company, Sanford, Maine 
Selling Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 Fourth Avenue. N. Y. 
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. MERTON PRESENTS 


Ral Beach Cloth — 


ERTON Caps and Knickers, of 
V Palm Beach Cloth in the latest 
models, weaves and colors are now on 


display in exclusive men’s shops 


throughout the country. 


These offer the features sportsmen ex- 
pect of caps and knickers bearing the 
Merton label, 


workmanship-superior fabrics—comfort. 


—English lines—faultless 


Knickers and caps of Palm Beach Cloth 
are ideal garments for warm weather 
wear. Light weight—cool and long- 
wearing, they keep their shape through 


repeated tubbings. 


For Palm Beach Cloth has certain quali- 





MERTON-AIR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
The Air-Cooled Cap 


Merton-Air meets the most exacting style and com- 
fort requirements. The exclusive ventilating screen 
in the visor allows fresh air to circulate freely under 
the cap. This keeps hair healthy and heads cool. 


sturdy, porous, semi-lustrous texture, 
This is due to the special patented meth- 
od used in producing Twenty- 
three distinct processes of finish account 
for the crispness, life and semi-lustrous 


surface of the fabric. 


Merton Caps and Knickers may now be 
had of Palm Beach Cloth in diamond 
weaves, herringbones and wales, in 
new stripes, overplaids, and “radios”. A 


choice of linen or dark worsted shades. 


Knickers in regular, plus-two, and plus- 
four lengths, $7.50 to $10.00. Caps to 
match $2.50 to $3.00. For the lightweight 
season, Merton caps and knickers to 


match are also made of mixtures of 




















ties all its own. Its chief ingredients Merton-Air shown above of Palm Beach Cloth, in wool and silk, Ramie and silk, wool Bo 
. . any pattern or coloring $2.50 to $3.00 — : 

are mohair and cotton. The mohair iil iat ss and Rayon, and linens from England, of 
comes from the soft combings of the different from that of any known mo- Ireland and Belgium. If your dealer col 
Angora goat; tic cotten is the finest, hair construction. Instead of the shiny, cannot supply you, you may order direct Ai 
long-staple variety zrown. The actual wiry effect produced in the usual mohair from us. Charles S. Merton & Co., - 
make-up of the fabric, however, is tex lly fabric, Palm Beach Cloth has a light, 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. ha 
|ocenccrees 
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Both the cap and knickers illustrated are 
of Palm Beach Cloth, in any pattern or 
coloring. The cap is one of the Merton- 
Air, or air-cooled models. The knickers 
are cut on the popular collegiate straight- 


hanging lines. Merton-Air Palm Beach 
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REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
THE GENUINE 


CLoTH 
MFD.ONLY BY GOODALL WORSTED Co. 

















Merton Caps and Knickers of Palm Beach Cloth 


feel well, clean well, wear well and look well. For 


warm weather comfort, specify Merton garments 
a co ~ in Palm Beach Cloth. La ga 


Cloth cap, illustrated, $2.50. Palm Beach 
Cloth knickers, illustrated, in three 
popular style lengths, $8.00. 

New STYLE BooKieT showing full line of 
MERTON CapPs AND KNICKERS TO MATCH 
gladly mailed you on request. 2 2 
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| eo To Wear A Mallory Hat 
Distinguishes The Man With An Unerring 
Perception Of What Is Inherently Fine And 


Incomp arably Fashionable. The Mallory Premier: Ten Dollary 
OhwsrAt Sir, Seven, Sight Dollars 
THE MALLORY HAT COMPANY 234 FIFTH AVENUE ,NEW YORK ®O 
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RPHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE: BUILT, BiUiICk Witt BvIitD THEM 


e 


‘Tuousanps ol Buick owners could 
easily afford more expensive cars, but 
they always buy Buicks. Economy 
without a single sacrifice is the very 


sensible reason ” 7 7 ’ 


The GREATEST asl ait BUILT 
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ADLER: ROCHESTER 
Clothes 


KNOWN EVERYWHERE AS ONE OF THE BEST OF THE FINE MAKES 


Never, in its sixty years of tailoring fine clothes, has Adler-Rochester presented a 
more beautiful variety of styles and models than those now in the hands 
of America’s foremost outfitters. The conservative character 
and refinement of this notable group is exempli- 
fred by the Shelly, illustrated above. 
LEVY BROS. & ADLER-ROCHESTER, nc. 


NEW YORK ROCHESTER + 
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of the tobaccos from which they are 
made, the skill with which the to- 
baccos are blended to bring out the 
fragrance, to produce the mildness, 
to give that subtle quality and taste 
that smokers find only in Camel. 





Why Camel leads the world 


GOODNESS has made Camels the 
leader of the world that they are 
today. Goodness means the quality 


Goodness means such a standard 
of uniformity that the billionth or 
the trillionth Camel is sure to be just 
as good as the first. It means the 
honesty, the truthfulness, the sin- 
cerity of purpose to make and keep 
Camel the leader—the cigarette most 
preferred by the greatest number. 


Have a Camel! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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m remained for KHupmobite, ith its 
beautifully Codied straight eight, to give the 
eight ane significance. Weeve smartness 
once Gas content ith fine body Sesic n and 
Setaif, today it Semands in addition the 
smoothness of eight eplinders ; ans in that 
group, if Secidedfy prefers the superlative 
performance of the Kupmobite. 

Beauty, Cofor Options, Luxury in fourteen encloses and 


open bosies> $1945 to $5795 f.0.6. D wtecit. plus revenue fax 
Cr" 

OD : oe =e ‘ ar, : 

Custom Bodies by Dietricg--Wee Seas, new fuxury, new 

Sistine cfiomnin the be autifuf « cusfonms body Sesrgns « create >s and 


Cusfe by Dietric = exc fusive fy for a bi i. 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


ALONE 
—but not lonely 


ican’s something about music—a sort of friend- 
liness, a feeling that someone understands, sympathy. 
Music like the merriment of children or the romance 
of a moon-path across quiet waves—like youth or the 
throb of life’s big moments. 


It’s just a chummy little cabinet with OnE Dial— 
your Atwater Kent Radio—unobtrusively at home 
wherever you place it, companion for your pipe and 
favorite books, and moods. 


The wonder of it—just one turn of that single dial 
will filter from the air any kind of music you want— 
jazz, a symphony, a voice of beauty; music to put 
toes to dancing or tired brain to sleep. 


This, one should remember in selecting a radio: 
nothing less than the best will ever satisfy. So com- 
pare, investigate, ask your friends. If you agree with 
more than a million Atwater Kent Radio owners that 
its tone is sweet, pure and natural, that its volume 
is like having the musician right in the room, and 
that its One Dial control is a perfect joy of sim- 
plicity, then you may buy with assurance that the 
Atwater Kent Radio is so precisely and finely made 
that it will never go back on you. 


It is because so many buy that its price is low. 


Send for illustrated booklet telling the complete story of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4742 Wissahickon Ave. A. Atwater Kent, President Philadelphia, Pena. 





EVERY SUNDAY EVENING: The Atwater Kent Radie 








Hour brings you the stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s finest 
program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: 


Wee acess kates New York 
WER Gerace see-arene Boston 
 eececeis «ee Washington 
WEA 5 3666 % Cincinnati 
WHAM oe oe Cleveland 
WON idiots cre recarare Chicago 
WRG ks 4 hw 6s Philadelphia 
WCAB . . Pittsburgh 
wor. Buffalo 


epetelelularena Davenport 
ares giten ana St. Louis 


. - Minneapolis-St. Paul 
-. + « «Schenectady 
ee elee eas sre Atlanta 
-.... »Naskville 

.- Memphis 

Louésustle 





MODEL 335, illustrated, 
6-tubeONE Dial Receiv- 
er. Speaker, Model H. 
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en | Is he wig-wagging? ) 


q Is he a Boy Scout signalling his pal? No!! He 
is a wiggle-waggling golfer trying to get com- 
fortable before he pats the ball. Alas! The 
secret of ease in addressing the ball is comfort 
| in dressing before you start out. 
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‘Odd thing age 
...this game of golf | 








The New 


You walk over to putt with perfect 
confidence; in the absolute silence 
you stoop and eye the line... and the 
merest whisper, or the slightest pull 
or bunching of your underwear 
throws you off your game! 


That’s why golfers by the thousand 
are turning to the new underwear 
by Lewis. They’ve never worn any- 
thing so light and airy. They lose all 





consciousness of wearing under- 
wear at all, for it fits every figure 
perfectly, gives easily with every 
bend or twist. Nor does it ever stick 
or plaster, for it absorbs and evapo- 
rates perspiration as no other 
fabric can. 


You’ll take strokes off your game, and 
discover new freedom in this good- 
looking, perfect-fitting underwear. 


As cool and comfortable in the office as 
on the fairway. All the better stores sell 








Certainly! Underwear must be 
as free as your swing. Look for 
the Lewis label and the little 
picture of a golfer on every 
genuine Lewis Golf Suit. 


« s] 4 


If you cannot secure the Lewis 
Golf Suit from your local mer- 
chant, send us your measure 
ment from top of shoulder, 
through crotch, up the back to 
top of same shoulder, state 
height and weight, and we will 
send you postpaid two suits, no 
sleeves, knee length for $5.00; 0r 
two suits, no sleeves, % lengt 
for $6.00. Lewis Knitting Co, 
120 Main Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 
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GOLF SUIT 


The NEW UNDERWEAR ‘hat Gives NEW FREEDOM 
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Its rippled surface 
and cotton fibre give it 
unusual traction 
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Its Refreshing Lightness 
Carries You Through 


OLFERS will appreciate the comforting 

lightness of the Wescott SOLE most, on 
those lazy warm afternoons when ordinary 
soles feel uncomfortably heavy—when the 
plodding golfer decides that nine holes are 
about enough. The springy elasticity of this 
light, cool sole makes an eighteen hole jaunt 
a real round of pleasure. 


Wescotr SoLes possess extraordinary grip- 
ping power—the cotton fibres and rippled 
surface insure firmness in stance. They are 
waterproof and are made to withstand pun- 
ishing wear. These trim soles identify the 
sport shoe of quality, fashion, and good taste. 
They are attached securely to the shoe by 
the Goodyear Welt process. Ask 
your dealer to show you shoes 
with Wescott SOLEs. 





United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Boston, Mass. 


WESCOTT SOLES 
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tive efforts of the masters of the tailor- 
ing art--surely a designer who had 
perfected the technique displayed in 
Middishade Blue Serge Suits would be 
entitled to an R.A. after his name! 


Middishade has styled blue in a way to 
make blue the style. Middishade begins 
with style--but doesn’t end without 
having included all the virtues of a 
well-bred blue serge suit--from fabric 


{ MIDDISHADE 


Blue Serge Suits 


F there were a Royal 
Academy to honor the crea- 











to fit. Middishade is the 
specialized blue. Middishade 
is the authentic blue. Blue is the 
color. Middishade is the name. If you 
like a neat silk stripe in it--there'’s 
Middistripe. “Every Middishade is a 
blue suit--but every blue suit isn't a 
Middishade,”--that’s what the label is 
for--to remind you. 


Wouldn't you like to have the style 
pictures and the name of the nearest 
Middishade shop? Write! 


The MippisHaDE Co., Inc., * World’s “‘sergical specialists’’--operating on blue serge suits only * PHILADELPHIA 
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The CHUMMY 


OT just an ordinary “snap brim,” but made with a brim of 
extra thickness that will retain its graceful curves. The 


stain-proof sweat band is a patented feature of the Scuoste hat 


TEN DOLLARS 


SCHOBLE HATS 
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Complimented by the men of his 
class as the best-dressed Senior at 
Cornell, 7926,Mr. Harry I. Joun- 
STONE in a snapshot taken on the 
campus at Cornell University. 


“7 NROM the new Ide styles any man can 

select excellent things to wear,” ob- 

served Harry I. Johnstone, ’26, voted the 
best-dressed man in his class. 

“While I personally prefer white shirts, 
there are some good colored styles this 
year with colored stiff collars to match. 

“Soft shirts, simply because they are 
so comfortable, are sometimes overdone. 
There is a definite place for the starched 
collar—for some men it is the only style 
to wear. And I find Ide starched collars 
comfortable as well as correct.” 

As examples of personal linen which is 
favored at Cornell, Mr. Johnstone chose 
from Ide haberdashery the shirts, collars 
and handkerchiefs shown on this page. 

Not only Mr. Johnstone, who typifies 
the conservative good taste for which Cor- 
nell stands, but the best-dressed men from 
other universities show the Ide linen they 
prefer in a booklet recently printed. A 
copy will be sent to you at your request. 
Write to Geo. P. Ide & Co., Inc., Troy, 
New York. 


Simple dignity in fine imported linen is the typical 
Cornell man’s first requirement in handkerchiefs. 
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Harry I. Jonnsrone, CorneELL, ’26 








Here are shown the choice of Cornell’s best- 
dressed man among Ide collars. The Tavi- 
stock is a low collar with long points, close 
together to make the face look narrower. The 
Idetux he considers a distinctive wing collar. 








The Malvern Madras reflects this Corneu 
man’s taste in Ide colored collar-attached 
shirts. The Monocourt 400 meets with his es- 
pecial approval for evening wear. 
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Your formal wear—day or evening— For those garments are styled and tai- 
will be correct if you select garments lored by specialists in formal wear. 


that bear the Roberts-Wicks Insignia. Roberts- Wicks Co., Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERTS WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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Eight. to 
Forty Dollars 


Write for Interesting Booklet 


“The STETSON HAT in LITERATURE” 


John B.Stetson Company, Philadelphia 


STETSON HATS 


Styled l for Young Men 








Well dressed. gentlemen. 
. | 
acknowledge. the. preeminence. 
of Stetson. smartness »» 
and. appreciate. the. 
economies of Stetson. 
guality 
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JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
eho ¢ for Men, 


Eminence . . . as it is fitting that notable lives 
and peerless works of man should enjoy honored 
distinction ...so each day, each season for gen- 
erations, this notable Johnston & Murphy name 


has been worthy of its great reputation for dis: | | | | | 


tinguished style and service in men’s footwear. 






Lincoln Memorial 
Washington, D. C. 


J. & M. Black Calfskin Oxford. 


A leading store near you 
features these superior shoes. 














RENOWNED 
QUALITY 





RECOGNIZED IN LONDON AND NEW YORK AS 
THE MOST HIGHLY INDIVIDUALIZED HAT WHICH 


HAS BEEN DEVELOPED IN RECENT YEARS. 


SEVEN DOLLARS 


AND MORE 


NOW SECURABLE ATONE FINE MEN’S SHOP IN EACH CITY. 


DEALER INQUIRIES SHOULD BE SENT TO FINCHLEY, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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REP AT FASPFRION PARSE 











THE '‘BROAD TOWN” IS BOLD 
IN CONCEFTION, BOT TRUE 
TO THE FINCHLEY POLICY OF 
TASTE AND ELEGANCE IN 
DEVELOPMENT. A STRIKING 
DEPARTURE FROM COMMON 
FORM BUT REPLETE WITH 





GENTLEMANLY GRACES. 
FIFE YSEIVE, DOLLARS 


AND MORE 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 


fiNcHLEY 
ao ‘obi ch Me, 





FIFTH AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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upreme - 


by any test you care to make 





DIRECTED-xot driven 
Tf you know the thrill of direc- 
ting the sleel:, powe rful hunter 

who ji yns wholehearte dly in 
the chase—u nfalte ring, Se if-con- 
Side nt —fairly anticipating your 
will—THEN you are pre pare d for 
the un prec dented pe rformance 


of the New Stearns-Knight. 





Your first ten miles in the new Stearns-Knight give a 
new impression of a motor car’s possibilities. You 
become aware of a smooth, silent flow of power 
and a response which nearly anticipates your every 
direction. 

Two generations of Stearns craftsmen have _pro- 
duced their masterpieces in the coaches which house 
the thoroughbred power plants. The famous Knight 
motors—both sixes and eights—are forever free from 
carbon and valve troubles—improving with every 
vear of use. The same type motor as is found in the 
leading luxury cars of England, France and Belgium. 
The outer beauty of the new Stearns-Knight vou will 
appreciate on sight. The built-in beauty is quickly 
realized in a road demonstration. You will be de- 
lighted and probably bated by our Masked Speed- 
ometer Test. It is a convincing proof of how far, in 
the new Stearns-Knight, speed has been divorced 
from vibration. 

The new Stearns-Knight is now available in 17 body 
stvles—a complete line of six and eight evlinder 
models. Prices range from *5250 to *4650, at 
Cleveland. 

THE F. B. STEARNS COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Stearns-Knight 


_Americas most_Lixurious otor (ar 
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HERE are certain at- 

tributes of fine wearing 
apparel that are unmistakable to people who are 
used to real quality. 








In households accustomed for generations to buy 
none but the best, Skinner’s Satin is considered 
a fixed and inseparable part of good tailoring 
and good taste. 





Pure silk, closely woven. Unequalled beauty and 
long wear. These are the qualities which make 
Skinner linings so necessary to complete the 
perfect garment. 





WiLit1AM SKINNER & Sons, Established 1848 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


inners Satins 


Linings for men’s clothing. Crepes, Satin Crepes, 
Linings for women’s coats, Dress Satins, Millinery 
suits and furs Satins, Shoe Satins 





“LOOK FOR THE NAMERY 
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2% VANITY FAIR 


A Goop SOCK -- 


Good footwork is as important outside the squared circle 


as within it, and good footwork in dress means McCallum 























socks. Look at the best-turned-out clubmen at the ringside, 
in the club lounge, on the Avenue, at the next wedding 
reception, or at that big business conference - - you will see 
McCallums confidently displaying themselves, for your 
well-dressed chap knows that ‘McCallum” stands for per- 
fect fit, smart textures, Bond Street styles, and long wear. 


MeCallum Silk Hose for 


Ask your haberdasher lo 







men are priced al $2.00 the show you lhe new styles in 


McCallum Hose. 


par and up. 
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ALWAYS ASSURE YOU CORRECT STYLE 


( BERG HAT s_) 
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BERG —THE SMART HAT SEEN AT COUNTRY 
CLUBS THIS SPRING. FOR INFORMAL OR SPORTS 
WEAR, THIS NEW LIGHT-WEIGHT HAT IS UN- 
USUALLY COMFORTABLE. AT BETTER DEALERS. 


IN THE PREFERRED LIGHT COLORS . . $7. 


F. BERG & COMPANY w 1107 BROADWAY x NEW YORK CITY 
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Through the Fjords of Norway 


Iceland — North Cape — Stockholm 
Visby — Copenhagen 








THE RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
NORTH CAPE CRUISE 


A cruise of discovery to wonderful northern lands 
that few travelers know—with visits to quaint Ice- 
landic and Norwegian towns, historic Scandina- 
vian cities, and the most spectacular seacoast in 
the world. @ A perfect summer voyage in the 
long days of June & July, and nights that are 
illuminated by the glorious Midnight Sun. 

@ Take it as a complete and exhilarating 
vacation, or as a fascinating prelude to 
European Travel. @ One month from 
New York to Southampton, with re- 
turn passage at any date. @ On the 
S.S. Carinthia (20,000 tons register) 
the newest of Cunard liners. 





Write for the booklet 
**The North Cape Cruise”’ 


Sailing June 28, 1927 
Rates, $800 & upward 


Africa Cruise— January 14, 1928 
Round the World Cruise — January 18, 1928 
Mediterranean Cruise — January 21, 1928 
Land Cruises in America by special trains — all summer 


x7 Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


Executive Offices: 13 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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30 
A Tre 
PRAVEL SERVICE 
u.7. 
CALIFORNIA NEW YORK NEW YORK (Cont.) NORTH CAROLINA (Cont.) 
Hollywood Albany New York City (Cont.) Pinehurst (Cont.) 


Hollywood Piaza Hotel. Los Anxeles’ newest hotel. 
Refined comfort in the heart of America’s play- 
ground. Unexcelled service. Reasonable rates. Booklet. 

Pasadena 

Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel, 

CONNECTICUT 
Greenwich 

The Maples. Where solid comfort and good food 
are featured. For permanent and transient guests. 
All sports. Open all year. Booklet 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 

The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, 
between the White IHlouse and Dupont Circle. 
magnificent hostelry in the Nation’s Capital. 


Wardman Park Hotel away from noise and con- 
gestion, convenient to down-town. Single rooms with 
bath $5.00; double rooms; bath $8.00. 

FLORIDA 
Fort Meyers 
Hotel Royal Palm. Now open. 


midway 
Most 





Every room with 


private bath Two 18-hole golf courses. Tennis, 
Fishing. Swimming Pool. J. L. Nelson, Mer. 
Miami 

Dallas Park Hotel and Apartments. Miami's 
most exclusive and finest apartment hotel. Situated 
at the enirance to Fort Dallas Park. 

Miami Beach 
Hotel Pancoast. Directly on ocean front. Amer- 


ican plan. Ocean bathing. Pancoast, Prop. 
L. B. Sprague, Mer. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


The New Bismarck combines finest service and 
equipment of America and Europe yet is home-like. 
Reasonable rates. Known for good food. 

INDIANA 
Indianapolis 

Claypool Hotel at the crossroads of the Nation. 
Every comfort and refinement for traveler and tourist. 
Wonderful cuisine. Conveniently located. Fireproof. 

MAINE 
Poland Spring 


Poland Spring House, Maine’s Foremost Resort, 
open June 22 to Oct 


open. Excellent 18-hole golf. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst 
The Lord Jeffery. A real New England Inn, 


featuring extreme simplicity and absolute comfort. 

Open all year. L. G. Treadway, Manazing Director. 
Boston 

Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston’s smartest hotel, as- 


suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 
Cape Cod 


Mayflower hotels, Plymouth and Hyannis. Modern 
resort liotels. Every facility fer enjoyment of a de- 
lightfulvacation, amid quaintly beautiful surroundings. 


Worcester 


The Bancroft. In the heart of historic New 


England. Facing the green where the Minute Men 
trained during the Revolution. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Book-Cadillac. Luxurious appointments have been 
combined with practical features to insure rapid, 
courteous and efficient service at all times. 

MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 

The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 
heautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Whitefield 


Mountain View House. For three generations tie 
summer home of families of culture and refinement. 








The Ten Eyck. On Empire Tours. 400 rooms with 
bath. Garden Kestaurant on sixteenth floor. Direc- 
tion United Hotels Company of America. 


Buffalo 


Hotel Lenox appeals to particular people. 
proof, superior accemmodations, famous for 
food. Quiet, convenient. 


Fire- 


good 


East Aurora 
The Roycroft inn famous for its hospitality, 
friendliness and as the home of Elbert Hubbard, 
18 miles from Buffalo. Sports. Booklet on request, 


New York City 
Hotel Brevoort, 5th Avenue at Sth Street, and 
HOTEL LAFAYETTE, University Place at 9th St. 
New York’s two French Hotels and Restaurants. 


Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 57tn St. Located 
on New York’s smartest street, near Central Park. 
Suites $8.00 to $10.00 per day. 


Hotel Chatham enjoys the patronage of the most 
exclusive people who prefer to have their surround- 
ings in quiet taste. Vanderbilt Avenue and 48th St. 


Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

The Plaza a foremost place among the heauties 
und traditions of New York. ‘The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 


The Roosevelt in the center of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 


| theatres just a step beyond. 





MANSION HOUSE, Always | 


I:very outdoor sport. Attractive modern appointments. | 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel 
‘ot extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
Way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 
Newark 
The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ele- 
ments most sought for in a family hotel home, a 
temporary stopping place or a rendezvous. 
Paterson 
The Alexander Hamilton. A new hotel of the 
United Hotels Company of America. 
forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location. 


Trenton 


The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achievement not 
only offers luxurious refinement for the traveler or 
tourist, 


but assurance of comfort as well. 


Unusual com- | 


| off Broadway. A_ hotel 
| favored by women 


West Forty-Fifth Street just 
of quiet dignity, much 
traveling without escort. 


Hotel St. James, 


Write for rates, booklet. } 


The Sulgrave, Park Av. & 67th Street. A 
Residential-Hotel of the highest character in the 
very heart of social New York. 
9 E. 39th St. 


| four room apartment hotel catering to an_ exclusive 
| patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 


Town House Hotel. Central Park West at 67th St. 
Situated in a quiet residential section, readily ac- 
cessible to the theatres’ and shops. 

Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 
Avenue. ‘The only apartment Hotel in New York 
City with kitchens in all suites. 

Rochester 
_ Hotel Rochester. Fireproof. 
Kodak City. Near shops and theatres, 
} and baths. 

_ The Seneea is one of the famous United Chain of 
first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 
lic has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated. 


The Touraine. A two, three and 





In the heart of the 
250 rooms 


Syracuse 
The Onondaga. ‘The last word in a modern 
hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 


theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds, 

Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Kenilworth Inn. Dignified but friendly; luxurtous 
hut reasonable. The best sports; wonderful scenery; 
the most comfort and finest food. Easily accessible. 


Pinehurst 
Now open. Comfort, friends, 
A Spring-like winter only 


Berkshire Hotel. 


and moderate prices. 





16 hours from N. Y. City. <All Pinehurst sports. 





eight hours of it, or more. 


gorgeous bloom. Perhaps 


Where shall it be? Look 


Even though you are not 





A Sea Trip 


t you bored? Tired? Irritable? Has the crash and 
roar of city traffic put your nerves on edge? 


You need a sea trip. Maybe only a short one—just long 
enough to let the salt air soothe your tired head, get 
down into your lungs and blow out the smoke. You 
need sunshine—warm gracious sunshine. You need 
pleasant people in sports clothes. You need an appetite 
you can’t get at home. You need refreshing sleep— 


You need to see new countries unrolling before you— 
maps coming alive. You need scenes you never saw be- 
fore—new colors, sounds, thrills, bargains,—things to 
remember and talk about forever. You need a life as 
exciting and as changeful as a voyage of discovery— 
and without a feather’s weight of responsibility! 


Go to Bermuda—fresh green islands set in an opal- 
escent sea—-a murmuring surf casting silver foam on 
a beach that is gleaming pink—fields of lilies in 


ground. California? Hawaii? Alaska? 


advertisements will help you decide. 


month or so, it is wise to make your plans in advance 
—to write for your reservations, so that no last minute 
disappointments will spoil your holiday. 


you prefer another play- 


through these pages. The 


going to start for another 











Carolina Hotel. 4 D. J. Ross 18-hol 
ul tet. ~ ae SS oe e . 
tennis, polo, riding, trapshooting, racing, archery 
All rooms with bath; music, dancing. Now open, 
New Holly Inn. Just rebuilt. Practically all 
rooms with bath; music, dancing. Beautiful setting 
All Pinehurst sports. Now open. E 


OHIO 


Akron 


The Portage. On the Indian Trail from " 
to the Ohio River. Fireproof. 250 rooms By 


A “United’’ hotel. 
Columbus 
Now the leading’ hotel, 0; 
the State Capitol, offers unexcelled facilities ss 
the traveling public. Rooms $2.50 and up. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 
The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in Erle, 


On the State highway between Cleveland and But. 
falo, 275 rooms. 


The Neil House. 


Harrisburg 
Penn-Harris, Facing the State House Green 
Only one hour’s motor run from the Battlefield of 

Gettysburg. 250 rooms and baths. 

; Philadel phia 
Adelphia Hotel. Centrai. Caters tc families. Chile 
dren half price in all restaurants. Every room With 

bath $4.00 up. Suites $15. 

The Benjamin Franklin extends a warm Welcome, 
courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort 
Twelve hundred rooms with bath. Centrally located, 


TEXAS 
El Paso 


Hotel Orndorff. A castle of old Sprin. The House 
of the Blue Windows. On the Plaza at El Paso, 
Texas. Garage. 


Hote! Paso del Norte. El Paso’'s finest. Western 
hospitality. Golfing 365 days every year. Five 
minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico, 

VIRGINIA 


Hot Springs 
The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 


lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve- 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.”’ 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


The Olympic has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visitors in the 
“Charmed Land.’"* 


WEST VIRGINIA 
White Sulphur Springs 


The Greenbrier, a magnificent hotel of fireproof 
construction, offering every modern comfort and con- 


venience. Open the year around, European plan. 
CUBA 
Havana 
Hotel LincoJn. Adjoining ocean drive. Spanish 


hospitality. 200 roonis with private bath. Individu- 
ally decorated. Spanish, American and French chefs. 


HAWAII 

Honolulu 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel. Opened early in_ 1927. 
American plan. Ideally located upon Waikiki Beach. 
18-hole golf links. Tennis courts. Land and water polo. 


ITALY 


Cernobbio 
18 hole goitf course, tennis, lake 
March to November. Dombre— 


Villa D’Este. 
hathing, from 
Manager. 

Naples 

Excetsior Hotel. De luxe. On the bay in the 
exclusive Santa Lucia residential district. A 
model of comfort and sumptuous furnishing. 

Rome , 

Excelsior Hotel. De luxe. The leading in Rome 
Delightfully located in the Ludovisi quarter, close 
to Pincio and Villa Borghese. i 

Grand Hotel et de Rome. De luxe. An aristo- 
cratic home in the exclusive centre of Rome. Modern 


and comfortable. 
SICILY 
Palermo 
Grand Hotel et des Palmes. De luxe. a 
modern and comfortable. Catering to the smartes 
of international society. 
Taormina 
San Domenico Palace. Every modern comfert In 
the romantic frame of an ancient monastery. Beau- 
tiful gardens overlooking sea and Etna. 
SCOTLAND 
Perthshire 


Gleneagles Hotel located in the heart of Lage 
at the gateway of the Highlands. A golfer’s pat 
dise. Tennis, shooting, fishing, etc. 


SWITZERLAND 
St. Morits-Dorf 


Palace Hotel. Most comfortable residen 
in Alps. Sunny view towards lake and 
For particulars apply: Hans Badrutt. 


tial hotel 
mountain 
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—where a springtime climate prevails the year 

S A IN ’round—where sapphire seas softly caress palm- 

| fringed shores —and where the blossom and 
bloom of tree, shrub and plant reach their 
height in the mid-year tae — bathing the 


land in a fragrance of flowers. 


Paso, 


“Tie T. HE strange romance of age old beauty....a glamourous back- 
ground for the joyous world of gayeties. Dances, sports, car- 


nivals, fetes....all in air that bubbles with new life.... youth in Come know the thrill of riding a racing roller 


= every breath. Switzerland is not just a trip ....it is a never-to-be- — of looking into yawning craters — dipping 
forgotten experience. Take in the modern and the ancient, the into velvet waters and shooting par from a lava 
lakes and the Alps. Here isa tour that will thrill you...charm you tee! | 

tthe ....for it covers the best that glorious Switzerland has to offer... Come dance in the brilliant moonlight, hike over green 


garlanded peaks, drift in a canoe past coral strands and 
delve in a tropical forest. Come rest, play and day- 


See historic Geneva, seat of The League of Nations and 
dream the hours away in beautiful Hawaii. 


Lausanne-Ouchy of international fame as a city of learning. 
rent Then Gstaad in the pasture land of the Sarine Valley, and on 


| con- 


Sail Direct from the Port of Los Angeles 
* to the Lake of Thun with quaint Thun itself and Beatenberg. 


Frequent sailings on magnificent liners . . . 


Then into the heart of the Bernese Alps with Interlaken superbly equipped with every modern luxury 
“ Murren, Wengen, Kleine Scheidegg .... up to Jungfraujoch S. S. “City of Los Angeles” (22,500 tons) —and the new 


chefs. 


1927. 
Seach, 


polo, 


lake 
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(11340 feet), down to Grindelwald—the glacier village—and 
another excursion to Schynige Platte. Then Kandersteg and 
through the Loetschberg to another world... . the Rhone valley 
.... from Visp to Zermatt-Gornergrat and the Matterhorn. 


Go over the Furka-Oberalp Railway to the Grisons with its 
hundred and fifty valleys, including renowned St. Moritz. 


And on to Zurich, Switzerland’s Metropolis, Lucerne and its 
enchanting lake—the cradle of the Swiss Republic—and via the 
St. Gothard route to Lugano basking in the sunshine of the 
South. And the railroad fare III class on a Tourist Combination 
Ticket costs you but $50.70 or II class $66.35 for the entire trip 
.... more can be added if desired without additional cost as 
this fare is based on a Season Ticket available for 15 days of 
unlimited travel over more than 3000 miles of rail and lakes 
throughout the most beautiful country in the world. 


This Switzerland tour is planned for your comfort and enjoyment. 
Any steamship or tourist agent can book you. 
Write us today for free travel literature. Just ask for Packet H. 


S. S. “City of Honolulu’”’(21,000 tons) now being pre- 
pared to offer the highest degree of steamship luxury 
on the Pacific. Staterooms, with beds, a very large num- 
ber with baths, private or connecting; handsomely fur- 
nished social rooms; large deck space both open and 
glass enclosed; gymnasium, and swimming pool. Also 
the popular cabin liner S. S. Calawait, with all out- 
side staterooms... 


INCLUSIVE 3-Weeks Tour 
$278.50 — ¢323.50— $406.00 


—and upward covering every ship and shore expense 
depending on cmunalie and hotel accommodations 
selected. Three weeks time—Los Angeles back to Los 
Angeles—5 4 to 61% days each going and returning. 
7 to 8 days in Hawaii including the 3-day wonder trip 
from Honolulu to Hilo and Kilauea volcano. 


cApply any authorized agent, or 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CoO. 





730 South Broadway Los Angeles, California 
w | SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 2!!Fitth ave. | NEWXORK, NY. SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO, ILL. SAN DIEGO 
140 S. Dearborn Street 217 East Broadway 
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Fete de Vignerons at Vevey, August 1 to 9. 
II Olympic Winter Games at St. Moritz, February 11 to 19, 1928. 
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pring time ~ 
anidealtime | 
to go abroad 


OW before the summer rush 

starts—now when the breath of 
spring has made the old world gay 
and happy—is the time to go to 
Europe. 

On luxurious American Flag ships, 
comfort, service and unsurpassed 
cuisine make the trip a constant 
delight. 

Make yourreservationsforanearly | 
sailing on any one of these splendid 
ships: 

S. S. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
A luxurious colonial home on the sea 
that carries you in steady swiftness 
on a trip of constant pleasure. 


GLENEAGLES 


HOTEL, the perfection of urban comfort, is set like a jewel in the 


midst of rustic beauty. 


Behind it tower the Grampians—Ben Vorlich, 


Ben Lawers, Ben Lomond, Ben Ledi—and, nestling in their rugged 
arms, are quiet crystal lochs where plump trout and gallant pike await 


the rod and line. 
fold of tender green, melt into the distant blue of 
golf, of course, at Gleneagles. here are nine 


swimming pool and excellent shooting in season. 


means least, there’s the fine keen Highland air 


better and dance better and sleep better than you’ve ever done 


In the foreground the lovely Ochil Hills, fold upon 


the horizon. There’s 
hard tennis courts, a 
Last, but by no 
that makes you play 

e'Ore. 


The service at Gleneagles is better than the best Hotel service. Recollect 
‘ou are being entertained by the greatest Railway Company in Europe. 


he right people are always to be found there. 
guests reads like.an international Who’s Who. 


A Gleneagles list ot 


The Hotel opens for the Season on April 12th. 


Accommodation should be 
reserved early. Apply to 
the Resident Manager, & 
Gleneagles Hotel, Perth- | 
shire, Scotland. TheHotel , 
is under the direction of 

Arthur Towle, Controller, 

LMS Hotel Services, Lon- 

don Midland and Scottish 
Railway, St. ancras, 


London, N.W.1. 

















S.S. LEVIATHAN 


America’s largest, fastest ship and 


GLENEAGLES HOTEL - 





PERTHSHIRE : 


SCOTLAND 








flagship of the fleet. Every provision 
for unusual comfort, service and 
enjoyment. 





S. S. REPUBLIC 

The great 18,000-ton Cabin Ship. 
Modern and comfortable in every 
detail— exceedingly popular with 
experienced travelers. 

S. S. PRESIDENT HARDING and 
S. S. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
The fastest Cabin Ships on the North 
Atlantic, plus everything you desire 
in accommodations and cuisine. 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN ACCOMMODATIONS ON 
ALL SHIPS IN SEASON. WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET 


See your local agent now for reservations 
from New York to Cobh (Queenstown), 


Plymouth, Cherbourg, Southampton and 
Bremen, or write— 


United 
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Invisible Courier System 
A Superior Travel Service 
for the Independent Traveler 
SSURES comfort and economy. Guaranteed 


home. 


cort, 
best shops. 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-conditioned 


Much favored by women travelling without es- 
3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all 
Rates and booklet on application. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 
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See England,Holland,Belgium 
France, Ireland, Scotland, Italy 
Switzerland and Germany 


You can go abroad in comfort, at 
modest expense, with the Art Crafts 
Guild Collegiate Tours. A 23-day 
Tour, giving you a week in London 
or Paris with all expenses paid, costs 
only $260. Or, if you can spare 37 
days for your trip to Europe, you 
can visit England, Holland, Belgium, 
France—see the best of all four 
countries—for only $385. Extensions 
to Ireland, Scotland, Italy, Switzer. 
land and Germany at the same pro- 
portionately low cost. 


via Canadian Pacific 
“‘World’s Greatest Travel System” 


Price of Collegiate Tours includes 
round trip ocean passage; all tips 
abroad; European transportation by 
steamer, railway and motor; hotel 
accommodations at good hotels; 
usual meals; motor trips as specified 
in itinerary; admissions to galleries 
and museums; services of guides and 
conductors; transportation of bag- 
gage. For detailed itineraries, write 





| ART CRAFTS GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 403, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, ll 
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Insure your 
personal effects 














T would cost so 





servations hotels, steamers, trains. Rep- 
ative meets traveler on arrival all places. 
Inclusive rate submitted with specially _pre- 


| much to replace 





pared itinerary of any trip any time. Local 
guides, motor trips, sightseeing arranged. 
Send for Book E of suggestions and details. 


Tours with Escort 
Frequent and Seasonable Departures. $660 up. 
Send for Book C. 


50 East 


60th Street 


FRANK TOURIST CoO. manent and transient guests. 
(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York § | located. 
Phila.—1529 Locust St, Cnartes La Prette Afanager 


San Francisco—5s82 Market St. 





Hotel La Salle 
New York 


A dignified quiet place of residence for per- 
Centrally 


them—and costs so 
little to protect your- 
self against the ex- 
pense of replacement 
if they are stolen, orde- 
stroyed while in the 
hands of transportation 
companies, in hotels, 
clubs and all public 











Boston—33 Devonshire St. 
Los Angeles—At Bank of America 








States Lines 




































FIRST CLASS; CABIN CLASS 
S.S.LEVIATHAN | S.S.PRESIDENT 
$ 290° and up HARDING and 
S.S.GEORGE S.S.PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON ROOSEVELT 
$ 231° and up $145 and up 
. ; S.S. REPUBLIC 
mga e! Tsetse | |i 
SECOND CLASS} THIRD CLASS 
S.S. LEVIATHAN From $85. 
$147.50 and up \\. Touri&t Third 
S.S. GEORGE WX Class 
WASHINGTON in 
$136.25 —— 


and_-up 
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places, or ‘anywhere out- 
side your home. 





Ask any North America 
Agent tc explain how 
Tcurist Baggage Insur- 
ance protects you against 
the loss of personal ef- 
fects. Or send the at- 
tached coupon for com- 
plete information. 




















“The Oldest 
American Fire 
and Marine In- Way 
surance Company"’ 
Founded 1792 
| Insurance Company of North America 
| Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 
| | Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. D-4 
Name 
| | Street 
CRY cc00n iesesene State...---- oe 


Wants information on Tourist 
Baggage Insurance 
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To say “TREMENDOUs’ see Banff! 


i ee eye cannot measure it all at 
once. Your gaze sweeps out and 
far... there are peaks, a mossy mat of 
greenery, afoaming watercourse, arough 
intervale, more peaks... 

Your eye returns to the hotel prome- 
nade. The people are ants! The horses, 
pigmies! The huge hotel dwarfed to a 
nursery toy! 

For the first time, you realize what the 
word ‘tremendous’ means. You 
comprehend the size, the majesty of 


that magnificent canvas spread oui 























before you. Those peaks are ten-thou- 
sand-foot giants. That mossy mat is a 
forest of towering pine. That water- 
course is the thundering torrent of the 
Bow. That tumbled iatervale is a day's 
hard ride. That snow-capped range is 
the back drop of all creation. 

Yes, all this you see from Banff Springs 


Horel 


ap 
golftin 


os 


You ride out into it at will. You 
| 


the mid You wake 


stot its glory. 


tee 


] 


lawns, you eat beside its full 


vou sit out d 


to its rosy « 


sunshine, inces while the 


moon floods its peaxs with cold fire. 
Open May 15. 450 rooms. Boating 
swimming, sulphur baths. .. tennis, golf 
..motoring, trail-riding, mountaincer 
Dy I } .] } . : 1 sha n ¢ 
ing, nauian Cereprations an rne Most 
tremendous view on the continent. Plan 


for a long stav-—so much to see, so much 


to do. Interested service from vour own 
agent or anv Canadian Pactlic ofhce 


] 


listed below, or write to Bantf 


Springs Hotel, Bantl, Canada. 















































AtLanta: 49 N tth Forsyth St. Bostos: 405 Boylston Se. 
ngton Blvd. Kass 


Ptrrsgurcy- 338 & 


B 
s Ciry: GOL Railway Exchange Bldg. Los Axncevi 


ixth Ave. Porrtiano: 55 Third St. San Fra 


veisceo: 675 Markee St. 





Banff Springs Hotel in: the Canadian Rockies 


New York: Madison Av 


urraro: 160 Pearl St. Cuscaco: 71 E. Jackson Blvd. Cuxcinsati: 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. Crevecasp: 1010 Chester Ave. Deraort: 1231 Wash- 
s: 621 So. Grand Ave. Muinnearotss: 611 Second Ave. So. 


Sr. Louris: 420 Locust St. Searrie: 1320 Fourth Ave. Ts 


eacdtth Se. Prrtsanerputa: Locase St. at Ith. 


oma: LLL3 Pacific Ave. Wasutneron: 905 13th St.. N.W. 
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Pagoda and Temple, Tokyo 


e an 
Japan: Manila, 
Round the World can 


600 Yokohama and return. Sail from San Francisco for Honolulu, Yo- 
kohama, returning to Seattle. Or return to San Francisco via Honolulu. 


Manila and return. Sail from Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
$750 Hong Kong and Manila, returning from Japan to San Francisco via Hono- 
lulu. Or return from Japan direct to Seattle. 

Round the World. Sail from San Francisco (including Honolulu) 
$1250 or Seattle for Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, France, 
Boston, New York, Havana, Panama and California. 

Select the ports which particularly appeal | Every week a Dollar Liner sails from Los 
to you. Or make the complete trip. Stop- Angeles and San Francisco for the Orient 
over where you choose for one week, two and Round the World. 
weeks or longer. Every fourteen days an American Mail 


Enjoy theluxurious comfort of greatPresi- Liner sails from Seattle to the Orient. 


dent Liners. They are broad of beam and _—‘ Fortnightly sailings from Boston and 
steady. Spacious decks for exercise or lazy New York for the Orient via Havana, Pan- 






‘ 
on 7 


relaxation. ama and California. 

All rooms are outside, equipped with beds. For tnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa 
Many with private bath. Public rooms for and Marseilles for Boston and New York. 
dancing, music and cards. The dining serv- _ No trip offers more of keen pleasure and 
ice is a standard for steamship service. adventure. Go now. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 


Admiral Oriental Line 


32 Broadway . . . . . NewYork 604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway, New York 177 State Street . . . Boston, Mass. 
112 W. Adams Street . Chicago, Ill. 101 Bourse Building . Philadelphia, Pa. 514 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Robert Dollar Bldg. . San Francisco, Calif. Dime Bank Bldg. . Detroit 1519 Railroad Avenue So. . Seattle, Wash. 





























CA WEEK EACH WAY 





AIL out into the far 
South Seas and back 
again this summer— 
the four-thousand- 
mile round-trip is a 
holiday in itself! The 
summer-cocl South Seas — where 
palm trees wave over coral beaches 
—where dolphins frolic and flying- 
fish dart across the bows— where 
your ship spins a_ phosphorescent 
wake across the velvety Pacific! 
And thenatthe end there’s Hawaii, 
the world’s kindly retreat from care 
and humdrum! Somewhere at the 
edge of the jade-and-sapphire bay you 
can see a palm-shaded hotel palace, or 
perhaps a bungalow half hidden by 
riotous flowering vines—your home 
in Hawaii for two weeks at least. 
Every day like this 
At sunrise a dash through the surf 


on Waikiki’s tropic beach!—just to 
put your appetite on edge for native 





—two weeks to play! 


Kona coffee, golden papaya, luscious 
pineapple. Get your clubs and motor 
out to Nuuanu Valley for 18 holes 
of golf —and there are eleven other 
courses in the Islands. Play tennis; 
explore quaint Oriental bazaars; mo- 
tor up the historic Pali, rich in bar- 
baric legends; ride an outrigger canoe 
or a bucking surfboard. At night per- 
haps there’s a /uau (native feast), and 
figures dancing in the cool moonlight 
to a haunting, chanted chorus. 


$400 is enough for all 
expenses 

So many new things to do, if you’ve 
come for play! And so many new 
ways to do nothing at all, if you come 
to rest. For here you can find the 
dolce far niente that so charmed Stev- 
enson. Bright days of lazy drifting; 
hours of delicious, refreshing irrespon- 
sibility! 

The cost of a leisurely four or five 
wecks’ round trip from the Coast— 
including first-class passage each way 





and a// hotel, sight-seeing and inci- 
dental expenses for two or three weeks 
in the Islands—is surprisingly low. 

Come now! See your local rail- 
road, steamship or tourist agent—he 
can book you direct from home via 
any Pacific Coast port you wish to 
visit en route. Sail from San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Van- 
couver and return by another route. 
There are many such delightful ways 
in which to combine your visit to Ha- 
waii with the famous Pacific Coast 
Empire Tour, taking in the whole 
Pacific Coast at low summer round- 
trip rates. 

This coupon will bring you a 24- 
page illustrated booklet on Hawaii 
and a copy of “Tourfax,” brimful of 
interesting and helpful travel infor- 
mation. Send for them—today. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
217 McCann Bldg., San Francisco 
or 346 Fort St., Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S. A. 


“HAWAII” and “*TOURFAX” 


NAME. 


| 
| 
Please send me your booklets, | 
| 
ADDRESS e ES: ae 


| 
| 
| 
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SAILING FROM NEW YORK, DECEMBER 22d 
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S.S. Empress of Australia. °= 
21,850 gross tons. Dream- 
shipofcruises. Freshfrom ~~ 
the yards at Glasgow this 
spring. 


Other cruises, 1927-28. 
South America - Africa, 
Jan. 24. Mediterranean, 
Feb. 4. West Indies (two) 
Jan. 26 and Feb. 29. 








Because of 40 years — this wonder-belt cruise 


EXT December 2, a dream ship 

starts round the wonder- belt of 

the world. Wonder-belt? Exactly 
that, globe-circlers call it. It begins in the 
Mediterranean. It traverses the Holy Land 
and Egypt. It crosses India and China, and 
ends in Japan. 

These six regions contain the chief travel 

iches of the world—the cities and peoples, 
the architectures and histories which most 
dramatically sum up the world. The circuit 
of these is the real world cruise. 

Over 7 seas, you live and play aboard a 
dream ship. She has the lounges, the gal- 
leries, the swimming pool of a magnificent 
club. She has the private-bath suites and 


rooms of a 1927 hotel. In 19 countries, 
you are an honored guest. You are ex- 
tended best accommodations. You are 
accorded special privileges. 


Throughout 133 days, a delightful cui- 





Descriptive literature and plan cf ship from your local 
agent or any Canadian Pacific District Office: 


Atianta: 49 North Forsyth St. Boston: 405 Boylston St. 
Burra.o: 160 Pearl St. Cuicaco: 71 E. Jackson Blvd. Cin- 
crinnati: 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. CLevetanp: 1010 Chester 
Ave. Derrorr: 1231 Washington Blvd. Kansas City: 601 
Railway Exchange Bldg. Los AnGeves: 621 So. Grand Ave. 
Minneapouis: 611 Second Ave. So. New York: Madison Ave. 
at 44th St. Paitapecpnia: Locust St. at 15th. Pirrsspurcu: 
338 Sixth Ave. Porriann: 55 Third St. San Francisco: 675 
Market St. Sr. Louis: 420 Locust St. Seattie: 1320 Fourth 
Ave. Tacoma: 1113 Pacific Ave. WasuHincTon: 905 15th St., N. W. 
Montreat: 141 St. James St. Orrawa: 83 Sparks St. Van- 
couver: Canadian Pacific Station. Toronto: Canadian Pacific 
Bldg., King and Yonge Sts. Winnipec: Main and Portage Sts. 


sine. Your service is Canadian Pacific stand- 
ard. Your companionship congenial. 

40 years has it taken Canadian Pacific to 
build this way of seeing the world’s won- 
ders. First, it spanned America with rail- 
roads and hotels. Then, it criss-crossed the 
Pacific with services and bridged the At- 
lantic with ships. It placed its own agentsin 
the world’s ports, and trained its own 
cruise staff. Because 39 such years have 
gone before, this World Cruise is possible. 
One management, ship and shore, by the 
world’s greatest travel system. 

Surely, this cruise, of all cruises, should 
be investigated. Fares are surprisingly low. 
Early reservations advised. Personal service. 


Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques Good the World Over 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


*WORLD’S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM‘ 
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/CWhat to see 
in BRITAIN 


When you travel through 
Britain on the London & 
North Eastern Railway, you 
explore some of the most 
historic and romantic spots 
in all Europe. Over this 
historical highway lie the 
ancient cities of Ely, Lin- 
coln, Norwich, York, Edin- 
burgh, and many old-world 
towns celebrated in ro- 
mance and legend. 

Added to the attractions 
_ of natural beauty and cli- 
4. mate are literary and his- 
torical associations, mighty 
castles and landmarks fa- 
‘vs- mous in American life. 

You will understand 
and be better understood 

in England and Scotland than any- 

where else in Europe. You can play 

golf on the world famous courses at 
St. Andrews and North Berwick—in the land 
of the game. 

In addition to the ‘Flying Scotsman,” the 
famous train between London and Edinburgh, 
there are fast and frequent trains to all the 
numerous points of interest. 


LONDON & 
NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 
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<You should see these new 
suites on the Aquitania, Sir 


«They're really extraordinary. Quite large and 
not at all the sort of thing the seasoned trav- 
eler has in mind when he speaks of a ship’s 
stateroom. 

«They’re rather like charming guest rooms 
in delightful homes. In fact a few of the suites 
have Sun Rooms in which the walls have been 
treated to resemble stone, carrying out the 
country house idea, you know. 

«Luxurious? I should rather say, sir, they 
have that touch of elegance that is so appro- 
priate for our passengers. 

«We are remodelling all our fast ships, 
making the rooms larger and more beautiful, 
and adding a number of private baths and 
showers. 

«Any other improvements? The food, sir. 
That is now perfect. We have combed Europe 
for our chefs and they are experts. A la carte. 
On any of our fast ships you may ask the maitre 
d’hotel to prepare your favourite London, Paris, 
or New York dish, and be delighted with it. 
No—no extra charge. 

«The service? As courteous and deft as 
always. 

« Quite so, sir, that is one of the reasons 
the best people are found traveling Cunard.» 


CUNARD LINE 


AQUITANIA + BERENGARIA + MAURETANIA 
25 Broadway - New York 


1840 -EIGHTY-SEVEN- YEARS: OF-SERVICE-1927 
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Realize 
the Dream of 
Your 

Lifetime / 


HO has not dreamt of 

a cruise in the sunny 
Mediterranean and a visit to 
its lands so fascinatingly re- 
plete with romance, history 
and legend? 


You can afford to go this 
Summer! 


And, in addition, you can 
visit Norway—the scenic 
wonderland of the world with 
its awe-inspiring fjords— 
marvelous mountain scenery 
—picturesque villages and 
towns. 


CLARK’S 3rd CRUISE 
TO NORWAY AND THE 
WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


leaves New York July 2, 1927 on the 
specially chartered, superbly appointed 
Cunard liner “Lancastria” for a 52-day 
wonder trip embracing Spain, Tangier, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Italy, the Riviera— 
then Sweden, Norway, Scotland and 
northern Germany. European stop-overs. 


Think of it! You can enjoy luxurious 
comfort, perfect service, an ideally ar- 
ranged itinerary and with congenial 
traveling companions at from $600 to 
$1300, including Hotels, Guides, Drives, 





Fees, etc.! 


Can you afford NOT to go? 





Clark’s 8th Cruise Around the World 
leaves New York January 16, 1928 
(calling at Los Angeles, February 2) for | 
a most interesting 125-day itinerary. | 
$1250 to $3000. | 


Clark’s 24th Cruise to the Mediter- | 
ranean leaves New York January 25, 
1928, for a 65-day itinerary embracing 
the principal ports. $600 to $1700. 


Proposed South Africa—Ceylon-India | 
Cruise, Jan. 25, ’28; $750 to $2000. | 


Write, TODAY, for in- 
teresting 


itineraries! 
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NORWAY 


FRANK C. CLARK 
Times Bldg., New York 


Originator of World Cruises 





thins nice new luggage goes in 
the tonneau. The Only Girl 
—herself a breath of springtime 
—nestles down in the front seat. 
Throw in the clutch, and away! 

Slick state roads, bright in the 
April sunshine, all the way. Pres- 
ently, signs in French-and-Eng- 
lish. Habitant villages, bright 
and stiff and quaint as starched 
calico. Peasants, who make ador- 
able Normandy chairs and home- 
spuns. ‘‘A la claire fontaine,” 
sung to concertina by dark-eyed 
lads at twilight. Jean Ba’tiste 
and P’tite Marie planting flowers 
in warm earth. Visiting 
Québec is like calling on century- 
before-last. 

Then, Chateau Frontenac, high 
on its crag above the bright St. 








Bienvenue a 
for Springtime’s Romance / 





~ 


Ovebec 


Lawrence. A luxurious room ina 
battlemented tower with service 
swift and silent. Ceremonial din- 
ners in restful restaurants, with 
spécialités a la Canadienne. 

You shoot a game of golf— 
grand course, that! You prowl in 
the old 17th century town. You 
get a fat habitant horse hitched 
to a leisurely caleche and explore 
quaint side roads — clip-clop! 
clip-clop!—at six miles per hour 

. . and it’s apple-blossom time 
in Normandie indeed. Come this 
spring to Québec. . . the country 
is made for you! 

Information at Canadian 
Pacific, 344 Madison Avenue, at 
44th, New York, 405 Boylston 
Street, Boston, or write to Cha- 
teau Frontenac, Québec, Canada. 
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A Gorgeous 
April in Pinehurst 


JDINEHURST’S Spring splendor js at its 
height during April. Those who have once 
enjoyed golf and other sports in such gor- 
geous surroundings never forget it. Nature’; 
gay dress matches the mood of Pinehurst’s 
outdoor lovers. Enjoy tempting menus and 
luxury of service at the Carolina, New Holly 
Inn and Berkshire. 
Immediate reserva- 
tions suggested. Illus- 
trated booklets on re- 
quest. Address General 
Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 





NORTH CAROLINA a 


Tournaments of nation-wide interest: 
Go._r—25th Annual United North and South Open 
Championship, March 31, April 1. 6th Annual 
Team Match, Pinehurst vs. Florida, April 2. 
27th Annual United North and South Amateur 
Championship, April 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 17th 
Annual Mid-April Tournament, April 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22. TRAPSHOOTING—9th Annual United 
North and South Amateur Handicap Target 
Tournament and North Carolina State Champ- 
ionship Tournament, April 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23. TEnNIS—9th Annual United North and 
South Tournament, April 11, 12, 13, 14, i5, 16. 
HorsE SHOw—10th Annual Horse Show, Apri] 
4, 5. Poto—Informal Round Robin Polo Tourna- 
ment, April 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12. 














GREAT NORTHERN LAND 
IS ADVENTURE LAND 
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Mountain Climbing— another 
Glorious Sport at 


Glacier 


National Park 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 

In this incomparable Alpine Playground 
you can fish for gamy trout; hike or ride 
horseback to colorful canyons and flashing 
waterfalls; or enjoy impressive panoramas 
from motor coaches and launches. Choice 
of go-as-you-please tours of Burlington 
Escorted Tours. Inquire today. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 
V.F.—4 








A. J. Dickinson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. ase 
Please send me free books 
Glacier National Park. I am also 
especially interested in: 
C0 General Tour of Park 
0D Burlington Escorted Tours 


Mail the 
Coupon 
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No Trunk ever sprang so quickly into public 
favor as the Oshkosh Taxi Wardrobe, which was 
on sale last year for the first time. As you may 
remember, it is the little wardrobe trunk provided 
with a handle like a suitcase, but with capacity 
and convenience far greater than an ordinary 
suitcase ever hoped to have. It isacomplete ward- 
robe in miniature, weighing only 35 pounds. 

Scientific study of travelers’ needs has enabled 
us to make this year’s model of the Taxi Ward- 
robe even more practical than before. 


An attractive descriptive booklet,“Y our Home Away From Home,” 
will be sent you on request to 444 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
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Golf at White Sulphur 


With the glories of a southern spring 
bursting forth in foliage and verdure 
—three of the finest golf courses in the 
world, 

Seventh Annual Mason and 

Dixon Golf Championship 

Tournament April 13 to 16 
Mountain bridle trails, tennis, famous 
baths and swimming pool. Spring reser- 
vations unusually heavy. 


W. S. S. Water—‘‘First thing in the morning” 


THE GREENBRIER 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS ~ W VIRGINIA 


THORNTON LEWIS FRED STERRY 
President Managing Director 
HARRY TAIT 

Manager 
































Improve your play- 
reduce your score - 
at Virginia 


Hot Springs 


The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


ls lejd Springs Virginia 


Booklets and information on request. 
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Women — when 
they smoke at 
all—quickly 
develop dis- 


cerning taste. 


That is why 
Marlboros now 
ride in so many 
limousines, at. 
tend so many 
bridge parties, 
repose in so 


many hand bags. 


Marlboro Bridge Score 
sent free upon request. 


NRLB ORG 


CIGARETTES 


Mild as }as May 


| 
a PHILIP MORRIS & Co.,L2 Inc. 





44 West 18th St., Depr. E3, New York 
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SHOPPERS 


cay BUYERS: GUIDE 





Antiques 


SHOP ATOP THE TEXTILE BUILDING. New 


York’s most original antique shop, fine old American 
pieces & decorative objects. Rare importations & hand- 
woven fabrics, Colonial Cottage Inc. , 295-5th Ave. onroof 


Arts & Crafts 
DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT HAND BAGS, woven 


and embroidered by hand; on approval, $7.50; also 
wholesale. Lamp shades, 8 inch diameter, $5.00; 12 
inch $10.00. Helen Cramp, Mill Valley, California 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 


players. Special course ty mail. Tel. Circle 10041 
JULIA DUNNE, {5 EAST (0th STREET, New 
York City. Private or class lessons in Auc- 
tion Bridge to beginners or advanced _ pupils 
Classes assembled. Telephone Stuyvesant 8770 


ELIZABETH HOTCHKISS—15 West Sth St., 


New York City. Expert instruction in Auction 
Bridge, beginners or advanced players. At your 
home if desired. Telephone Stuyvesant $214 


LOUISE REEVE, PRIVATE or CLASS LESSONS 
in Auction Bridge in your home or at her 
address 13 West Ninth Street, New York City. 
Reasonable rates. Telephone Stuyvesant 1965 Mornings. 
AUCTION BRIDGE MAGAZINE, Work & White- 
head, Editors. Has helped thousands of players. 
Lessons, news, problems (anecdotes), comments, etc., 
by experts. $3.00 a year, U. S. 31 Ferry Street, N. Y. 
WHITEHEAD moves his STUDIO into your HOME 
with his ‘‘Studio Lessons in Auction Bridge (By Mail). 

The easy, enjoyable, right way to learn sound Bridge 
surely, quickly. Write for facts. 31 Ferry St., N. Y¥ 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y 


Bed Quilts & Blankets 


BEAUTIFUL Colonial Patchwork QUILTS $12.25. 
Old patterns reproduced. Exquisite machine stitch- 


ing. Hand-made C andlewick Spreads $5.75. Free book 
Elizabeth Finlay, Box 8, So. Sta. Evanston, Ill 


Beauty Culture 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradi- 
cates all superfluous hair (with the roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test fifty years 


Mme. Julian, 34 West 5ist Street, New York City 
BUST AND CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous resul:s. 
Harmless. Lotion $3.25. Send for literature. Address 
Marjorie Dork, Inc. 8 East 49th Street, New York 
Face Lifting done without surgery in one treatment. 
Remove crow’s-feet, lines, double chin & restore youth- 
fulcontour. Done inthe privacy of your home, by follow- 
ing instructions. Sadie MacDonald, 630-5th Ave., N.Y. 


Books 


YAMA (The Pit) by Alexandre Kuprin. A staggering 
truthful book on society's most vital problem. Limited 
edition, privately printed, bound with Fabriano Bas. 

406 pgs. $10. Nicholas L. Brown, 276 5th Ave., N.Y 

FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP. Library Book 
Shops Corporation, 11 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. ‘Books to Buy and Books to Borrow’. Books 
by mail, at special prices. Imported stationery. 
BON VOYAGE PACKAGES OUR SPECIALTY 
Author's readings in our library. Avthors’ break- 
fasts and Banquets in the Hotel Brevoort. Programs 
mailed monthly on request. Telephone Stuyvesant 08S€ 
BOOKS SUITABLE FOR GIFTS. Finely printed 
imported books. Books of the Nonesuch and Golde . 
Cockerell Presses. Write for free copy of Chaucer Head 
Broadside V3. Chaucer Head, 32 W. 47th St., N. Y 

THE LITERARY LOBBY, 2s WEST 44th STREET 
New York invites you to browse among its 
books. We deliver any book anywhere promptly. 
Have your favorite books handsomely bound 
VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 
letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 
peonle of breeding and _ tradition. Postpaid $4.00 
Address Vogue, 21 West 44th Street, N. Y. 


Boudoir Accessories 


EX TEN SHUN Shoerack. Fits any door, postpaid 
$1.10. Write for information regarding other con- 
venient and space saving clothes closet fixtures 
Economy System Corp., 26 East 40th St., N. Y 


Candies 


BAUMGARTEN CANDIES unique in goodness 
and make up. A_ perfect compliment to the 
recipient, expressing the good taste and the best 
wishes of the sender. Orders promptly filled 
$1.50 AND $2.00 THE POUND. In smart con- 
tainers and wrappings original in their design. 
Baumgarten Confections Ineorporated, 36 East 48th 
Street, New York City. Telephone Vanderbilt 3544 


Fancy Dress and Costumes 


MASQUERADE & THEATRICAL Costumes. Origi- 
nality a specialty. Adults & Children’s sizes. To 
rent, for sale or made to order. Out-of-town or- 
ders. Stanley Costuine Studios, 306 W. 22nd, N. Y.C. 
BROOKS, 143 W. 40th St. (opp. Met. Opera House), 
N.Y. who costume practically every Broadway show, have 
20,000 of the world’s most beautiful costumes avaii- 
able for hire. Costumes sent anywhere. Tel. Penn. 5580 


A reference directory of 
uniform advertisements classified 
for the convenience of 


the reader 
Cw 


ADVERTISING RATES 


4 full lines (25 words)—three months, $16.00; six 
months, $31.00; twelve months, $55.00, payable 
with order. Eight or twelve lines pro rata. Forms 
close monthly, 15th of second month preceding 
date of publication. Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 
of Vanity Fair, 23 W. 44th St., New York. 


Furniture & Art Objects Bought 


WE PURCHASE FOR CASH! HIGH GRADE 
contents of homes and estates. Oil paintings, 
bronzes, tapestries, Tugs, linens, antique 
and modern furniture and all objects of art. 
BOOKS IN SETS AND ODD VOLUMES 
Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware. Expert ap- 
praisals made for all purposes. Embassy Galleries, 
10 West 46th Street, New York City. Bryant 19838 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Boughi 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670: highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


Gowns, Frocks & Wraps 


SMART DRESSES MODERATELY PRICED from 
$19.50 to $59.50 in all sizes and colors. Special 
attention given to mail orders. Herbert’s, 18 West 
49th Street, New York City, Telephone Bryant 1567 


Hair Coloring 


ADVANCE HAIR COLORING. Will not interfere 
with permanent ‘vave. Absolutely harmless. Easily 
applied. All colors. Price $2.00. Benjamin Alexander, 
Inc., 184 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, Rhode Island 


Interior Decorators & Decoration 


LAURA WAND CONSULTING DECORATOR 
31 East 48th Street, N. Y. helps express your ideas 
in home decorating. Will select draperies, furnisn- 
ings and accessories. Will shop either with you 
or for you, will suggest color schemes and 
decorative treatments for your entire house. Will 
advise you what and where to buy advantageously. 
No charge for consultation. Tel. Vand. .7487 








VOGUE'S 
Book of Etiquette 


by the Editors of Vogue 


treats of social con- 
ventions with a dis- 
tinction and charm 
that no other book 
on the subject may 
even claim to pos- 
sess. 


You will be glad to 
own this book, 
which pronounces 
with the authority 
of Vogue's long ex- 
perience as the ar- 
biter of social con- 
tacts. 


On sale at good 
bookstores, or by 
mail; $4 postpaid. 


VOGUE 


GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 














Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED. 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewe 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 59g 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—5th Ave., N. Y, Cc 


BRING OR SEND to A. S. BORG by mail or 
express any diamonds, pearls, old gold, Silver, 
platinum, bronzes, antiques or pawn tickets. Cash 
at once. Address 146 West 23rd Street, New York 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT, 
Estates appraised. References gladly given, Henr 
Meyer, 527—5th Avenue, South East Corner ‘4th 
Street, New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 0934 


Memorials 


MEMORIALS of distinction for a discriminating 
clientele. Individual consideration. Booklet upon 
yey Harrison Granite Company, Inc., 4 East 
43rd Street at Fifth Avenue, New York City, N, Y. 


Miscellaneous 


PERSONALIZED TRAVEL SERVICE: Gentleman 
who has travelled the World for fifteen years, offers 
unique travel advice. Write ‘for Free Booklet, 
William A, Carlisle, 2 West 45th Street, New York 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Gardens, 
Just published. alt isn’t a book—it’s a miracle be- 
tween covers. 224 pages of everything that has 
to do with rl 650 illustrations, each a little 
windowful of bloom. You may pure hase this unusual 
book for $5.00 from your bookshop or $5.20 Postpaid 
from House & Garden, Boston Post Road, Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 


VANITY FAIR ‘“‘The most entertaining magazine 
of modern life.’’ In every issue: Humour, Satire, 
Literature, Drama, Art, The Sports, The Stage, 
Bridge, Golf, Motors, and Men's Fashions. The 
most brilliantly illustrated magazine of the day. 
Special offer of 2 years’ subscription for $5.00; 
regular rate $3. 50 (a year. Send your order to 
Dept. A., Vanity Fair, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. yrite for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 17th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAEFFER. INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees 
no discoloration to white or grey hair. Address 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. ¥. Bryant 7615 
My reputation is founded on the famous ‘‘Halloh” 
individual permanent wave and haircut which brings 
ont Madam’s hidden beauty. John Halloh, 36 East 
48th St., N. Y¥. City. Vanderbilt 5241 or 7831 


PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HIS PERMANENT MARCEL 
Hair colorings, bleaching, marcel, manicuring, facials. 
The latest Parisian Boyish bobs to your type. 
595-Sth Ave. (N.E. Cor. 48th St.) N.Y. Bryant 9964 


Shopping Commissions 


A NEW YORK SHOPPER whose taste and 
discrimination have been proven will shop for you. 
Services free. Write for particulars. Miss Hattie 
Guthman, 530 West End Ave., N. Y¥. End. 0986 


EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 
Agents, New York, shops for or with you in 
leading: stores without charge. Free Shoppers’ Maga- 
zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Wisconsin 3288 


Social Etiquette 
CHARM, POISE AND PERSONALITY developed. 


Self-consciousness overcome. Correct social procedure 
and conversation *taught personally and by mail 
Mile. Louise, 253 West 72nd St., N. Y. Endicott 9600 
PERSONAL—SOCIAL COACHING, DEVELOPING 
personality, overcoming self-consciousness, conversa- 
tion, Address Mlle. Enileda, Telephone Overbrook 
1577—3i0 Anita Apts., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stationery 


125 SHEETS AND 75 ENVELOPES—printed 
address or monogram. Hammermill Ripple 6% 4 x 
7—$1.10. Granite Gray Social 5ig x 644—$3.00. 
Hand-made Deckle Finish 7% x 10%—$4.00. Add 
ten percent to your order to cover mailing. West 
of Pittsburgh 20% check or money order. Excess 
refunded. Ask for circular, Address, The Piper 
Shop Studios, 116 Main Strect, Orange, New Jersey 


Unusual Gifts 


ART OBJECTS—A LARGE ASSORTMENT of 
distinctive gifts. Write for leaflet. Dealers please 
apply for Catalogue. Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madi- 
son Avenue (near 53rd Street), New York City 
STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 
by individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought jewelry 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studios 


GENUINE MEXICAN DRAWNWORK, absolutely 
hand-made. <A beautiful three piece = 
work doily set $1.00 prepaid. Address Mexic 


Drawnwork Imports, P. O. Box 1422, El Paso, Texas 


Wedding Stationery 


Wedding Invitations, & Announce- 
coe ygg “al Waddey Co. has for a generation, 1% 
sured highest quality at seosmnah® prices. cet ng 
Wedding Etiquette free. 3 8. 11 8 Richmon¢ - 
100 Wedding Invitations or nee Ly 
Paneled paper, double envelopes, correct in re, ne 
tail. Famous ‘‘Cameo Process"" Raised lettering. NY. 
for samples. Wallace Brown Inc., 225-5th Ave.. N.%- 
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Hickey-Freeman 


Customized Clothes 


*On Sale At Prominent 
Stores Throughout 
The Unitea States. 


















HEN the day’s warmth 

turns into evening’s 

chill, the well-dressed - 
man turns out in his Glen Spray* 


by Hickey-Freeman! 


For “Glen Spray”’ is a topcoat 
that keeps him dry when it’s 
drizzling, warm when it’s win- 
dy, and smartly and correctly 
topcoated at all times! 


HickeuSfreeman Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 









































HE tipping-lid is a fea- 
ture of all Scroll Art 
“‘Dragon’’ Smokers. 


When the lid is tipped the 
ashes are deposited in the 
receptacle. The lid auto- 
matically returning, makes 
a smoke-tight seal. 

This extinguishes lighted 
stubs and eliminates dis- 
agreeable odors. 


The receptacle is easily re- 
moved and emptied at your 
convenience. 


rite 2a fh es 


Scroll Art “DraGcon” Smokers 
are always clean and odorless. 


DRAGON Model 300 illustrated 
retails @ $12.50. Finished in 
Verde Green. Chinese Red, or 
antique Bronze. 

) (Solid Bronze $40.00.) 


for the Host who prides his effects 


| ey SMOKERs present the utmost in beauty of de- 
sign, and a clever way to receive the aftermath of 
smoking. 
The handsome Dragon design, and attractive colors pro- 
claim this a masterpiece among smokers. 
For sale by leading stores throughout the country, or if 
your dealer has not these in stock—shipped direct, 
charges paid, on receipt of price noted above, and your 
dealer’s name. 

Write for illustrated circular showing special features 


and siz attractively designed Smokers from 
he Scroll Art Studios 


4 SCROLL ART COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

















MURAD 


THE WORLD’S BEST CIGARETTE 


). 
For the mar 


who feels entitled 
to life's 
better 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 











A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School 
Facing Central Park and the Art Museum. 


Academic and Advanced Courses. Intensive 

Coilege Preparation. Unsurpassed Recrea- 

tional Opportunities. Address 

MISS ROSA B. CHISMAN, PRINCIPAL, 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale— 
ten miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings. 
A complete course on the care and management of 
the home and family. Unusual training in music 
with concert work. Secretarial, Art, Dramatic Ex- 
pression, Teacher Training and College Prepara- 
tory Courses. A separate school for younger girls. 
Indoor and cutdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Horseback riding afeature. Bklt. 


147 Woodland Road: pods : De 
[ow AND HEYWO Of) 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Thorough college preparation. General and Post 

Graduate courses. Separate cottages for younger 

girls. Sixty-first year. Catalogue on Request. 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 


THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school for young women. 
9 miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New York. 
One-year, two-year courses. Collegiate. Secretarial. 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A., Miss Louise H. Scott, 
Box F, The Weylister, Milford, Conn. 


National Park Seminary 
Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 


Two-year courses in college work. Art, music, ex- 
















pression, home economics and other vocational 
courses. College preparatory. 90-acre campus. 32 
buildings. Athletics. Riding. Box 197, Forest 


Glen, Md. James E. Ament, Ph. D., LL.D., Pres. 
a 











Riding on Campus 
For 


Kenilworth School sii. 


A Resident and Day School for Girls from 5 to 1€ 
years old, at the Nation’s Capital. Delightful Home 
Life. Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate Courses. 
Sports. Catalogue. Kenilworth School, 1862 Wyoming 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 


PENN HALL 


For girls. Academic and college preparatory. Junior 
Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City, 25 acre 
campus. All modern buildings. Moderate rates. For 
catalog address Frank S. Magill, A.M., Headmaster, 
Box D, Chambersburg, Pa. 


College of Saint Elizabeth 


Convent Station, Morristown, New Jersey 
A Catholic College for Women 
Registered by New York State University and the 
State Boards of Education of New Jersey and 

Pennsylvania. Address, Office of the Dean. 


Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women. Two and four 

year courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 

50 minutes from St. Louis. 100th anniversary year. 
Every modern facility. Catalog. 

Roemer, Pres., Box 1227, St. Mo. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 














J. L. Charles, 








VANITY FAIR 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE VERY YOUNG 


THERE ARE schools that take children as young as three 
years old. Some of these schools take them on a 
monthly basis, so you can decide—even this late—to 
send your youngster to school for the rest of the term. 

And, if you wish, these schools arrange to care for 
your child through all the summer months. Some of 
them, in fact, conduct excellent camps, where summer 
study is combined with outdoor play. 

Write to the schools listed here. The directors will 
be glad to furnish you with information concerning 
the special advantages they offer. If you desire further 
information about them or about any school write 
to us. 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
VoGuE House & GARDEN 


New York City 


Vanity Fair 


23 West 44th Street 














CHILDREN | 


SPRING HILL 


A progressive boarding school 
for boys and girls from 6 to 12 ca, 
Healthful surroundings. Outdoor life. Creative activity 
Mrs. William Spinney Miss Dorothy Bull 
Litchfield, Connecticut 


URT “Just the place 
MERRICO for children” 

Home-school accepts few select children 3-10 by 
month or year. Large play lawns, Gardens, Kinder- 
garten, Ist Grades. Tutoring; Proper diet, character 
training, Supervised play. Parental care. Booklet. 
Rev. & Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A. Berlin, Conn. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
VARICK SCHOOL 


For the Individual Child. Happy Adjustment 
and Development. Limited to eight children; 
resident girls. Country in summer. 

i !62 South Clinton St. East Orange, N. J. 


, - | 
THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BoYs LITTLE FOLKS | 

Camp with tutoring, June 15 to Sept. 15 | 
Booklet Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. | 


Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 
| BOYS’ CAMPS 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 

Camp Fenimore 

for Boys 
On Beautiful LAKE OTSEGO 
Cooperstown. N. Y. 

A small, exclusive riding 
camp for a limited number of boys, 6 to 12, 
from cultured, Christian homes. All camp activi- 
ties, carefully adapted to the age of the boy. 
French conversation. Write for book of pictures. 
Mrs. Clifford A.Braider, 114E. 22nd St.,N.Y. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





DeWitt 


Clinton He bb erd ae well 


Prepares for College and Technical School 
Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 
JounB.HEBBERD,A.M.,CoTTon St., NEWTON,Mass. 











pecial Type of Boarding School. College 


Preparation. Sound Instruction. 








SCHOOL 
72 PARK AVE 


DWIGHT 22:2: 


College and Regents. West Point and Annapulis. 
| 54th year. Makes a study of the individual student. 
| WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 



















The Valley Ranch School —_-V@!ley, Wyoming 
via Cody 


Thorough Eastern Preparatory School train- 
ing combined with supervised Western 
Ranch outdoor life. Christian. Limited. 


Catalog. Address: Valley Ranch Eastern 
Lazy uD Office, 70 Kast 45th St., New York 























Camp Fenimore 
for Girls 
OnBeautiful LAKEOTSEGO 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 

y, small, exclusive riding 
camp for a limited number of girls, 6 to 12, 
from cultured, Christian homes. All camp activi- 
ties, carefully adapted to the age of the girl. 
French conversation. Write for book of pictures. | | 
Mrs. Clifford A. Braider, 114 E. 22nd St., N.Y. 




















< I Also Companion Camp for Girls 
Also Companion Camp for Boys pe pS 
y Horseback Trip for boys 7-16. Oncampus of 
THE VALLEY RANCH for Young Ladies Tome School in famous Sus- 
Yellowstone Park, Wyoming Rockies, quehannock Indiancountry. 
Big Game Country. Christian. Limited. | CAMP 190 acres. Tents. Lodge. Catalog. 
6th Season. Booklet. J. S. Bryan, | Director : Adviser: 
Valley Ranch Eastern Office, | Mrs. 1. T 


rs. 1. T. Bagley Murray P. Brush, Ph.D 
Maryland, Port Deposit, Tome School 


The Valley Ranch = ""yer"Buys"” 


Yellowstone Park, Wyoming Rockies, 

Big Game Country. Christian. Limited. 

17th Season. Booklet. J. S. Bryan, 
Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 


LAZY uD 70 East 45th St., New York 








LAzYvD is ace y = 
THE CORNUCOPIA Gone $0) 5 
Girls 6 to 15 
31 Miles from New York City. Daily salt-water 
sports. Horseback riding, arts and crafts, nature 
interests, dancing. Picnics, excursions, overnight 
trips. Nine weeks—July and August $270. 
Edward F. Bigelow, ArcAdiA. Sound Beach, Conn. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Boys 


70 East 45th St., New York | 
| 











POSSE NISSEN SCHOOL 
of Physical Education for women 
37th year. 3 year regular course. 


One year special in medical gymnastics 
and Swedish massage. Playground work. 
Intensive summer courses and camp. Dor- 


—CAMP ALOHA SUMMER SCHOOL— 


SQUAM LAKE Y HOLDERNESS, N. H. 
Seniors 15-20 FOR BOYS Juniors 10-14 
23rd Season—Summer Tutoring for leading Schools and Colleges. 


A fine combination of Study and Play. 
Write for list of former students. Monthly Bulletin sent upon request. 





mitories. Apply to Secretary, 
Box A, 779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








EpmunD W. OGDEN, Director 60 State Street, Boston 








Dr. WILL1AM W. FLINT, Jr., Supervisor St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 





Tutorial Method. | 
Allsports. A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. | 





DANCING 


NED WAYBURN 


America’s foremost authority on 
dancing—the man who staged the 
best editions of the “Follies” 
and ‘‘Midnight Frolics” and over 
500 other successful Revues, Musi- 
cal Comedies and Vaudeville Acts 
—offers complete courses in 


Every Type of Dancing for 
Stage and Social Affairs 



















Private Lessons or Classes for A 
or Children. BEGINNERS dns 
pupils and professionals. Special Ad- 
vanced Instruction for Teachers, 


Write for Booklet N 4 or call in 
person at the 


y NED WAWBURN 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 
1841 Broadway,(Entr.on 60thSt.)Studio. N4 
At Columbus Circle, New York. Open all year’round 


q 9 A.M. to 1 Bl acer Sundays. 
(Closed Saturdays at 6 P.M.) Phone Columbus 3500 


wae BEAUCAIRE 


Unrivaled Teacher of 


SPANISH DANCING 
AND 


CASTANET PLAYING 
























Write for Catalogue “‘F’’ 
855 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. circie 2939 


“"FOKINE 


School of the Dance 
4 Riverside Dr., N. Y. Endicott 9858 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Room 
**To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.”’ 


Mrs. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


JOE DANIELS 


SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS AND STAGE DANCING 
Adults or Children. Class Lessons $1.00. Stretch- 
ing and Limbering, Musical Comedy, Black-Bottom, 
Tap (Clogging), Ballet and Acrobatic Dancing. 


1544 BROADWAY, N. ¥ BRYant 6542 
RUS NORMAL 
SCHOOL of DANCING 


CRALIE, sexooi 


“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’ 
Spring and Summer Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


Dancing Instructor to the Vanderbilts. 
Specialist in smart ballroom dancing, 
assisted by a staff of wonderful teach- 
ers. Rates reduced this month. __ 

7 E. 43rd St., N. Y., Vanderbilt 1773. 


sTgpio DANCING 
Studio 839, Carnegie Hall, New York r 
Booklet on Request. Telephone Circle 3127 


[® you want further information about any of the 
schools listed on these pages, or about any other 
school or camp, write to us. 
Condé Nast Educational Bureau 
Vanity Fair Vogue House & Garden 
23 West 44th Street, New York City 
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STAMMERING 








Bogue Institute 


For the correction of stammering and stuttering. 
Founded 1901. Catalog and book, “Stammering 
—Its cause and cure,” sent without charge on 
request. Address B. N. Bogue, 11353 


Bldg., 1147 N. Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Preparation for American colleges; highest standards 
MERICAN ACADEMY of scholarship, sportsmanship and moral earnestness. 


Languages. Travel. Sports. Best equipment. Boys 
Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


accompanied from New York. P. Hopkins, Ph.B., M.A. 
Bures, par Villennes, S. & O., France 
For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 


Winter in Africa 


Spring in Paris. Study and travel for girls. 








for Dramatic Art and Expression ay oe Booklet to Mime. Etionse, 57 Av. Vieter | ~ ri i} } } A M A 
.- a e ugo, Boulogne s/Seine, France or . Th. Eliot, 
ae Acting Teaching Directing | 44 W. 10th St., New York City. Releretioes exchanged. Z S OS ce 11 a é: On L. 
Develops Poise and Personality 
= for use in any vocation in life SCHOOL ABROAD—Art 





Spring Class Forms April 1. 


— Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
y on Room 2627-D CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


the TTTEV TUT UeUUCeUe TT AAR 


Lusi- 
Acts LELAN D a 
; .\ PARIS SCHOOL, 
P ing and the stage. 
for OWERS,.::" for graduates. 


rs School of the a — Pigg or courses. 
a) 5 Oe y y, B S i 
a nent eit you to mention Vanity Fair. 


Ade Edith Coburn Noyes School APPLIED ARTS 


Oral English, Drama, Character Education ! 















The Book-of-the-Month Club has engaged a group of five 
critics to select the most readable and important book each 
month—Henry Seidel Canby, Chairman, Heywood Broun, 
Christopher Morley, Dorothy Canfield, and William Allen 
White. The book selected each month is sent to all sub- 
scribers or some other new book which they themselves may 
specify. Over 40,000 discriminating people have ncw sub- 
scribed to this service. It has, however, met with this 
interesting criticism: ‘‘I don’t want anyone to select what 
books I shall read. I want to choose my own books.” What 
force is there in this objection? 


4 PARIS ATELIERS of the N. Y. 

SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH Parsons, Pres. WM. M. Opom, V.- Pres. 
Professional Training—Interior Architecture & 
Decoration, Costume & Stage 
Design, Decorative Illustration, 
etc. visitors weLcome. Circulars. 


Georges Lepape, Pierre Brissaud, 
André Marty and 20 others. 
9 Place des Vosges, Paris, or 

2239 Broadway, New York 
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When writing to these schools it will help 











” Analysis and Interpretation of Literature, Voice, | 


Diction, Psychology, French. Fully Equipped Little 
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IN fa Symphony ‘Chambers, Boston, Mass. | AVE you ever given thought to _ be one you would not care to miss. Cer- 
nc. TECHNIQUE of R i CAREER: the considerations that now tainly, it will have as strong a recom- 
= GESTURE AND PANTOMIME move you in deciding to read mendation behind it as behind the books 
3500 Viola Zacharie Studios salliane id sisi libiiais - any book? You hear it praised by a youare influenced to read through other 
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SCHOOLS 
w Theatre 
Every Type of 

ACTING, DANCING, SINGING 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay, Limber- 
ing and Reducing. Theatre appear- 
DIRECTORS: ances while learning STRESS per- 
Alan Dale sonality, poise, artistry and engage- 
Wm. A. Brady ments. Pupils: Mary Pickford, Lee 
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ization, who have actually produced 
over a quarter million drawings for 
leading advertisers. Commercial ar- 
tists trained the ‘‘Meyer Both Way” 
earn as high as $10,000 r \year. 
Home study instruction. rite for 
illustrated book telling of our suc- 
cessful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave.at 20th St. Dept. 48 Chicago, Ill. 





in a newspaper. Or you read a review of 
it by some critic, whose. account of it 
excites your interest.~You decide you 
must read that\book. Note, however, 
what has happened: it is always recom- 
mendation, from some source, that de- 
‘termines you to read it. True, your 
choice,is completely free, but you exer- 


Nevertheless, tastés differ. This com- 
bined vote of the judges is not considered 
infallible, and you are not compelled, 
willy-nilly, to accept it. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Before the “book-of-the-month” comes 


Sir John Tracy, Evelyn Law, Eleanor Painter, | 

. Marie Sa “4 , > ; 
Mastin horn an ss ea Ziegfeld, TON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION | )°!S¢ your choice among recommended _‘ © you, you receive a carefully written 
Harvey Metropolitan etc. Write Secy. B. BOS Correspondence Courses ‘ books. report describing the sort of book it is. 


J. J. Shubert Irving for booklet how Alviene Stars 
C. M. Alviene succeeded. 66 West 85th St., N.Y.C. 





SECRETARIAL 


Course A—Professional Training Courses. 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your Own 


ouse. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. Box 343, Boston (Back Bay Sta.), Mass. 





OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Secretarial and Business Training for Young Women. 
One year Course. Resident and day pupils. 
Florence B. La Moreaux, a 
Mrs. Margaret Vail Fowler, Principals, 
315-317 Beacon Street Bosten, Mass. 





Do you want a school for your daughter where 
she will be properly prepared to enter college? 
ere are excellent schools of this type all 
over the country—just write the 
Condé Nast Educational Bureau 























DESIGNERS ART 


A school of practical instruction by professional 

artist-designers. Cultural and technical training. 

Opportunity for men and women graduates. Catalog. 
Ludwig V. Frank, 73 Newbury St., Boston. 
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Now, ‘what would be the difference, 
were you a Book-of-the-Month Club 
subscriber? Strange to say, upon anal- 
ysis, you will find that in practice you 
would be enabled to exercise a greater 
liberty of choice and above all you would 
actually get the books—without fail— 
that you decide to read. How? 


How the “Book-of-the- 
Month” is chosen 
All the new books each month are sub- 


If you don’t want it, you specify that 
some other book be sent instead. You 
make your choice from a list of other 
important new books, which are rec- 
ommended by the Committee, and 
carefully described in order to guide you 
in your choice. lf, however, you decide 
to let the “book-of-the-month” come 
and then find you are disappointed, you 
can still exchange it at that time for any 
other book you prefer. 


The ultimate result, therefore, is that 
you really choose your own books—dut 


: mitted for consideration by the pub- é pomens er 

stle FINE ARTS lishers. Usually, each month, the choice with more discrimination than heretofore 
_ narrows among from twenty to thirty —and moreover you are given # guar- 
q Makes a eng we iets, wr of satisfaction with every book 
S CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINEARTS $ 150 aecenaeie sy vi ool then Malas you obtain upon the recommendation 
NG (Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) intend Diy cack eater ee RAEN OF os Committe, 

= ; San Francisco : Drawin Committee. There is no discussion. ; ; pan te 

a. Spring term now in session. Beautiful . & Each one reads the books independ- The cost of this convenient service is 
eq new buildings. Modern equipment. ina ently, and gives them a rating inthe |—nothing! The cost of the books is the 
L Professional training in Fine and Ap- f\| order in which he himself prefers them. ae as if you got them from the pub- 
C plied Arts. Normal teachers? courses. FewHours: The book which emerges with the high- _ fisher himself by mail! 

” |_Lee F. Randolph, Director —and now teaches || est total rating becomes the “book-of- ‘Send for our prospectus which ex- 
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: d Year of ods in a series of 20 <a : : Se okie 

x a ™" prove amanins ecbcnd discon We _ What is the an of this method of operating for over ee er aI 

4 : ful with sparkling in- || independent voting? You will readily people. Your request will involve you in 
LEAGUE no obligation to subscribe. 





7 215 W.57thSt., New York 
CLASSES —In Drawing, Painting, pane, 































terest from the very 
start—a _ departure 
from the purely con- 











admit that a book so chosen is /ikely to 








$. Lithography, Etching and Wood-Bloc ventional. This train- 
Send for Catalog F. ing constitutes the 
last word in Humor- 
FINE & APPLIED ARTS ; ous Illustration, teach- 
ing a New Art for a New Age—a 
. CHOOL OF DESIGN AND|| Pleasant relief from the old style, 
= LIBERALARTS 2!2.W. 59th St.|| standardized instruction. Learn to 
New York d he dashi 
Creative Art for creative people eer gens Peppy. “yess thet 
en Fashion illustration. tecsiee Caseeasion are all the a exemplified by Mr. 
Telephone Circle 1850 Patterson’s numerous contributions BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 44D 
~ to magazines. Let him teach you his 218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
KIMON NICOLAIDES and clever technique. What profession Handed to you Please send me your prospectus outlining the details of the 
P cust LOMAS FURLONG could compare with this in its irre- by the postman Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. This request involves 
‘ ie it osTuME fLLUSTRATION sistible a or a earning —the outstand- me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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PLANUL FELT 


Hats in Models for Town 


Sz/ver Battle Biscuit Sunburn 


Cream 


*7.00 


For sale in all shades at 


B. Altman & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


and other exclusive shops 
in principal cities 


SUNFAST HATS, 


INCORPORATED, 


and Country 


Nutria 


Flanul Felt Hats were introduced 
by Mr. D. L. Davis of Sunfast Hats, 
Inc. They are made of fine quality 
hatters fur to resemble flannel in 
appearance and softness. 

Sunfast Hats, Inc., make a com- 
plete line of hats from the very light 
French weight hat for Spring and 
Summer wear to the heavier and more 
conservative models for the fall and 
winter seasons. Two extremely pop- 
ular models are the Beaver Blend, a 
smart hat that can be worn on all 
occasions, and the Camel Felt, a 
new exclusive Sunjtast Hai with a 
finish resembling Camel’s hair. 

Ask your dealer to show you his 
line of Sunfast Hats. 


DANBURY, 


VANITY FAIR 
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Smokador swing back into upright position instantly 


sige og is the new idea in ash stands...When you bump 
into it, it does not tip over and spill. Cigarette and cigar ashes 
and stubs, and pipe ashes too, are always out of sight and out of smell. 
None of that smoldering of half smoked cigarettes. No ashes to spill 
or blow over rugs, table runners or furniture... perfect cleanliness. 

And best of all, Smokador combines attractiveness with utility. Itisa 
decorative note of color in any room. Six colors to choose from: mahog- 
any, dark bronze, Chinese red, olive green, willow green, Roman gold. 

Many interior decorators are using Smokadors asa distinctive tcuch 
in homes, clubs, hotels. Some of the best limited trains and ocean liners 
are equipped with Smokadors. You sce them almost everywhere. 


There is only one Smokador 


When you go into a store to buy Smokador, don’t be misled into tak- 
ing any but the genuine—look for the name, Smokador, on the match 
box holder and on the bottom of the bowl. This markisa guarantee of 
genuineness, perfect workmanship and material. Be sure you see the 
name before you buy. It protects you against mistakes. Sold by the 
better department stores, furniture stores, sporting goods, office equip- 
ment and gift stores and other stores that carry smart things. 

If your dealer can’t supply Smokador, send the coupon and $10.50 
for each Smokador by check or money order ($11.00 if you live west 
of the Mississippi; $15.00 in Canada). Your order will be filled 
through your dealer. 


Shere is only one 
. TRADE | MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


4 
4 


4 
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mely popular in 
esS- ashstand that 
husy surroundings. 








of durable metal. Note these snuffer 
ti neach Smokador. They bald for- 
2 smokes and snuff them out automatic- 

unger of fire or scarred Jarniture. 






Sixcolors: Mahogany, 
Dark Bronze, Willow 
Green, Chinese Red, 
Olive Green and Rom 
an Gold. 


J April, 1927 
f SMOKADOP. 
4 ~~ Merc. Co., INc. 


7 130 West 42nd Sc., 
ya New York City 


Trade Mark 
Oct 27.175 ff  T enclose (check) —(money 


Gish 74 order) for $10.50 (west of the 
/ Mississippi, $11.00; Canada, $15.00). 

7 Please send one Smokador to be de- 

Z livered through nearest dealer. Color 


ys desired is checked below : 


4 SUP OOR occiccisnsoussisahunkindsacdsbestagaamcdaiar alae Aaa amiaae 

CHT ES wkscesan daubisegewen cglehissbaknass le gain hibiouses ebenedieads kite cakaliieen 

Mahogany . O Dark Bronze 0 

Stat ccccsscssssanne Chinese Red O Olive Green O 

= WillowGreenQ Roman Gold 0 
Smokador cate e folder and name of nearest dealer mailed on request 





‘This Miracle of Engineering 


for the first time clearly explained 














‘(VER a year ago, I pur- 
(8 tomer azo" Willys- 
Knight Six. Since that time 
l have driven the car near- 
ly 15,000 miles and, today, 
themotoris much smoother, 
quieter and more powerful 
than on the day 1 took de- 
livery. It has not been nec- 
essary to have my car in 
the repair shop for any 
reason.Can you tellmewhy 
it is the Willys-Knight en- 
gine improves so steadily 
with use? 1am often asked 
toexplain thisseeming phe- 
nomenon to my friends.” 
TH 
on this page, 
Knight owner 
manv that come to us from 


Lerrer reproduced 
Willvs- 


, as typical ot 


from a 





No valve adjustments 

There is never any need for 
adjusting the valve-action in 
the Knight sleeve-valve 
motor. When the sleeves 
are first assembled into the 
motor, this is adjusted forall 
time. Therefore, since the 
valves in the Knight motor 
are always in proper adjust- 
ment, all of the wear and 
the trouble caused by im- 
proper valve adjustments is 
automatically done away 
with. 


No carbon-cleaning 
In the poppet-val ve motor, 
carbon 1s always present. 
From the very start, this 
tends to overcome even the 
most elaborate precautions 
against loss of power. This 
carbon gathers on the 























time to time. 

















Naturally, it is difficult 
for any, save the profes 
sional automotive engineer, to grasp just 
why the patented Knight sleeve- valve 
engine of the Willys-Knight 
established engineering rules 


against all 

shows, 
with use, so noticeable a gain in smooth- 
ness and quietness and power where, under 
precisely the same conditions, all poppet- 
valve ty pes of engine register an equally 
noticeable loss 


The purpose of this advertisen 





The On!l; Motor-Car F ine Ti 
Im Wub Use. 
far as space limitations will permit, to st 


the reasons w hy. 

Whenwesav thatthe Willvs-Koightslecve 
impr that it wears 
im to greater citi- 
ciency and power 
while other motors 
are wearing out — 


> 
valve motor with use 






we mean just that. And 
in no theoretical sense. ee 
But ina thoroughly fact- j peoneens 
ful and completely lit- 
eral way. 








valve-head and seat. It 
causes the valves to seat 
improperly. It fouls the 
cylinder walls and the 
piston top. Thus, with 





this carbon accumula- 
tion come the knocks 
and noises, and it is 
there the loss of power 
in the poppet-valve 
motor starts. 











The reason for this 
apparent phenomenon Graph indica 
lies in the actual con- ciency of sleeve-valt 
structional principles of valve (bottom line 


performance of bath 







the patented Knight 
sleeve-valve motor 
which are basically and i 
radically different from 
those employed in 
any motor of the poppet-valve 


of sleeve-t 


line to zero point 


tvpe. 


No valves—just two single sleeves 

For example, the Knight slceve- 
valve motor has no valves, in the ordinary 
sense. The action of the intake and exhaust 
ports is controlled by two single sleeves, 
rather than by a series of valves with all 
their multiplicity of parts lifter-rods, 


lifter-springs, cams and what not— that 


make up the complicated gece Phe 
motor of the T-head, L-heac 
the-head varieties. 


“790” WILLYS-KNIGHT SIX 


or valve-in- 


ring estimated comparative effi- 
’ top line) and poppet- 
motors based upon average 
types. 
fh, 
ip 
beyond the 75,000 mt 

P 


J 7 
engine af corresponding milcage 


In the Knight sleeve- 
valve motor, just theop- 
posite is true. Such car- 
bon as forms finds its 
way to the compression 
ring at the top of the 
cylinder, between the 
twosleeves and between 
the outer sleeve and the cylinder wall. 


Note gradual rise 
tency curve up to and 

nark and gradual 
poppet-valve 





AVTALE 


Gathering around the compression rings, 
it quickly forms an extremely tight seat 
through which the compressed gases cannot 
find a way out. 


y ’ ¢ 


“70"' Willys-Knight Six prices from 
$1295 to $1495. Willys-Knight Great Six, 
from $1850 to $2295—f. o. b. factory and 
specifications subject to change without 
notice Willvs-Overland Dealers offer 
unusually attractivecredit terms . .. Willys- 
Overland, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio. Willys- 
Overland Sales Co., 
Ltd.,Toronto,Canada. 
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Is Your Car Viciot 
Is it like this : 


Does driving your car give you a pain across the shoulders and “‘take it out 
of you” generally? 





Does the rear seat too often leap and toss the passengers, sometimes mildly 
and sometimes violently? 


Does the front end of the car bob and pitch and make it necessary for you to 
drive very slowly and cautiously over even moderately bad roads? 


ve At speed, and often at merely moderate speeds, do the front wheels bounce and 
- “shimmy” and ‘‘tramp’’? Does the steering wheel jerk around in your hands? 
, 1 Do the rear wheels bounce and spin and scuff the tires against the road? 

he Over even moderately rough roads, does the rear axle chatter and lash around 
xd as though it wasn’t hitched to the car at all? 

5 - 

nd When brakes are applied, does the rear axle frequently go into bucking 






convulsions? 





Is the whole sensation of riding at even moderate speeds one of looseness and 
insecurity —like the feeling a canary must have when you pull the cage down 
and then let it bob and plunge on its uncontrolled spring? 





11s 


All of the abovy symptoms result from one and the same 
disease—uncontxolled, or improperly controlled spring 
recoil— recoiliti 














You can spend $55.00 and immediately pyt an end to all 
this trouble in your car. Watson Stabilat/rs attack spring 
recoil as it has never been attacked bef/re—with propor- 
tional, frictional resistance instantly gHplied to meet and 


. This disease is infgrent in every car built. And the — tame every variation of recoil force. You can get this cor- 
ig disease will continu until it kills the car unless the rectly metered and proportional Sfabilator resistance in 
oo manufacturer has taken steps to cure it or until no other way—it is an exclusive And patented principle 
It you do. and construction given you onlin Watson Stabilators. 
. If you are spending you\ motoring hours in a car still Don’t let $55.00 stand betwgen you and the greatest 
e suffering from recoilitis, Wou are getting very little in- motoring pleasure and motgring safety and motoring 
rg deed from your motor car \nvestment. economy you have ever knfwn. You spend too many 
: Why do vou suppose manufa* : : . _ hours in your car and youfravel too many thousands of 
4 i Canna. oe oa a miles not to get the mostfout of all this that is possible. 
- and a dozen others have made Stbilators standard equip- All you have to do is g around to your local Watson 
ns ment? Simply and only becauXe Watson Stabilators Stabilator Distributor br Dealer and tell him you want 
* have been found by them to be tke device which does your car immediatelyfand permanently cured. And then 

properly control spring recoil and Wich does, therefore, if you don’t like thefture, tell him you want your money 

put an end to all the ailments and\damage caused by back. But how cofild you help preferring this new and 
a uncontrolled spring recoil. smooth and secugeé—and economical—kind of motoring? 





JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY 





Sole Manufacturers of Watg6n Stabilators 
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Lightning 


THE POSITIVE CURE 
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at speaks of spring — 


SALMAGUNDI .&7 
CHOCOLATES *\'' 


g 


A generous gesture of hospitality — an open box of © 


Salmagundi. 


A thoughtful attention and a charming compliment— 
Salmagundi Chocolates carried with one and presented 
in calling. 


A message that speaks louder than words—Salmagundi 
through the post. 


Second only to the Sampler as the most favored package 
of candy in all the world. Chocolates of choice quality 
and careful assortment packed in an artistic metal box. 


The Whitman agency near you will be glad to mail 
Salmagundi, in one pound or two pound sizes, to your 
friends at a distance, with an Easter greeting band added 
for the occasion. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Paul Roget Plays a Part 


Proving Beyond the Shadow of a Doubt, That He Also Serves Who Only Stands and Waits 


YRILSTUYVESANT realizedalittle 

too late, chat in a world where there 

is another side to every portiére, it is 
unwise to speak, even confidentially, of one’s 
business, if that business be bootlegging. 
Himself, he thought of bootlegging as the 
hobby of a gentleman (himself) and, for 
that reason, beyond reproach. Also, it was 
the sole support of a gentleman (himself). 
But he knew now that these considerations 
would have no weight with an agent of the 
police, as this waiter, who called himself 
Paul Roget (What a name for a revenue 
oficer!) announced himself to be. 

It was at Mrs. Horatio Glimp’s party in 
all the ballrooms of the smartest hotel in 
town. Cornelia Calhoun was there, and 
she was snubbing Cyril. Of course, she ai- 
ways snubbed everyone. That was her privi- 
lege, as the proudest, most beautiful and 
richest of the season’s beauties. But Cyril 
liked her inordinately. He felt he must 
talk to her and here was this supercilious, 
goateed, blackmailing waiter! Suddenly an 
idea! Would Paul Roget be willing, perhaps, 
to accept a little consideration of money? 

“Pooh!” cried Paul, with exaggerated 
contempt. “Your money means nothing to 
me. But there is something you can do to 
bribe me... ” 

“What the devil!” 

“Come with me... 

An hour later Mr. Stuyvesant reappeared 
at Mrs. Glimp’s party as mysteriously as he 


had vanished. 


” 


HERE wasa gentleman with him. Such 

a gentleman as one had thought must 
have died with another time of the world. 
Granada and the Sun King and Cesare Bor- 
gia were his sources. Dark and clean-shaven, 
he seemed to hold himself stiffly, yet his 
movements were confident and suave. As he 
looked at the other guests, one saw that he 
was trying to think well of them. Though 
one or two felt vaguely that they had seen 
him before, none could recall under what 
circumstances, for this man lacked the black 
moustache and goatee of Paul Roget, waiter. 
The bearing and features of this chevalier 
were clearly of the first blood. The rusty 
black of the servant’s livery had been re- 
placed by evening dress of the most faultless 
stamp. The man was perfect. 

“Mrs. Glimp,” said Cyril Stuyvesant, 
“may I present my friend, the Duke of 
Débicle?” 

Surely there is an art in the bow. Of that 
art, the bow in which the Duke of Débicle 
inclined his head and shoulders rigidly with 
an arrogant courtesy, was a supreme achieve- 
ment. Mrs. Glimp exposed behind her smile, 
ilready uneasy in the face of this superior 


polish, the glint of the rewarded lion- 
snatcher. The Duke of Débicle! Oh, joy! 
Oh, joy! A duke, a duke, a duke! Hosannas! 
She took the Duke by the hand and archly 
led him away. “I want you to meet some of 
these young ladies,” she said. 

“You are extremely kind,” the Duke of- 
fered, “but—if I may be permitted? —I 
should like to be presented to that lady in 
white who is now surrounded by some hali- 
dozen of your finest American specimens 
of the male.” 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Glimp responded 
brightly, though her face clouded, for she 
had had other plans, “Cornelia Calhoun 
you mean!” It was indeed Cornelia Cal- 
houn, the very brightest particular star of the 
social firmament, of that rare wit and love- 
liness that occurs perhaps once in a decade 
to remind the democracy of how pleasant 
it must have been at the court of Louis 
XV. In her presence, men promised insane 
things, though American sanity prevented 
them from deeds that were worthy of her. 
She was Zuleika Dobson and Dame Meli- 
cent in a New York ballroom and she wis 
going to waste—when the Duke of Débicle 
was morosely presented by Mrs. Glimp. 


ORNELIA and the Duke seemed to 
C recognize one another instantly as 
superior beings in a milieu of dreadful 
mediocrity. The other men fell utterly out 
of the range of her awareness. The Duke 
took Cornelia and danced with her and 
talked with her. If other men had spoken 
to her in insanities, the Duke transcended 
them. He talked steadily in a severely classi- 
cal prose-poetry. 

Cyril viewed these activities, meanwhile, 
with disfavor touched by chagrin. He had 
been one of the foremost of Cornelia Cal- 
houn’s extourage. When he saw the Duke 
of. Débacle drive away from the ball with 
Cornelia, he called his atrophied aristo- 
cratic wits into play. That night he moved 
his cache of liquor out of his own apart- 
ment to a secure hiding-place. At noon of 
the next day he told Cornelia of one Paul 
Roget, waiter; of blackmail and a conver- 
sation; and of the Duke of Débicle. 

Now, it so happened that every one was 
going that evening to a ball that was to 
be given in honor of two brothers sojourn- 
ing in New York, princes of a still reigning 
dynasty. The Duke of Débacle had been 
given a last-minute invitation to this grand 
affair. At eleven Cornelia had arrived. Her 
eves were brighter, yet somehow more un- 
happy, than usual. She was dancing with an 
almost savage gaiety with Mr, Stuyvesant, 
when Paul Roget, alias the Duke of Dé- 
bacle, sauntered into the ballroom. His look 


was eager as he moved to cut in on Cornelia. 
Mr. Stuyvesant released her before he real- 
ized who was taking her. He hesitated, but 
Paul Roget had lifted Cornelia’s hand. 
She was looking with a hot scorn at Paul. 
He stiffened and said quickly, “What do 
you mean?” 

“How can you? Oh, how can you?” 
Cornelia cried. “Don’t touch me.” 


AUL Roget’s glance moved slowly from 

her to the other man, and returned to 
her. “You believe,” he said with difficulty, 
“that 1 am—-Paul Roget—the waiter—only 
that?”? She made as if to move away. He 
cried in a low voice, “Tell me! You be- 
lieve—and you care? If I am not the Duke 
of Débicle, I mean nothing to you! There 
is nothing—” the words came slowly and as 
though with great pain—‘nothing else 
about me? Nothing but a name?” 

“Need I put it into words?” Cornelis 
Calhoun said with an inflection that he could 
not misinterpret. She was about to resume 
the dance with Mr. Stuyvesant, when there 
was a stir at the door. A little group moved 
into the ballroom, surrounding the two 
princes. The actors in the little tragedy 
in the centre of the floor turned toward 
the disturbance. The two brothers saw the 
beautiful girl, and then the men with her. 
“Paul!” they cried together. “Emile! Gas- 
par!” he said gaily, as they came to him and 
greeted him affectionately. “But wait!” 
said Paul, “I must, present my friends.” 
And when he had done as much, he con- 
tinued: “And now, though it may seem 
peculiar, I ask you, Emile, to present me 
to Miss Calhoun.” 

“I have the honour, Miss Calhoun,” said 
Prince Emile, “of presenting my eldest 
brother, His Highness, Prince Paul de 
Roget, Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, 
Duke of Merovingia, Duke of Piff-Paff, 
First Duke of the Second Descent, First 
Peer of the Goths, Lord of Meringue, Lord 
of Slaw, Knight of the Blue Ax, Lieuten- 
ant-General of Foot, Governor of Soimeme, 
Grand Master of the Order of Notre Cou; 
of Mount Elijah, and of Heraclitus in 
Copenhagen.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Calhoun. “You have 
been joking with us—and so cruelly. Can 
you forget? I meant nothing.” 

“Yes,” Paul replied, “I must forget.” 
He laughed in a hard, unsure way. “I am 
going back to Paris.” He turned to his 
brothers. “They thought—really they 
thought—that I—was a waiter. And I— 
I was mistaken about them. I thought they 
would know—I thought that they were the 
sort of people who read Vanity Fair.” 


—D.C. 
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John Drew of “Trelawny” 


VANITY FAR 





CHARLES SHEELER 





and Greater Fame 


The Best Beloved of Actors Whose Name Never Implies a Past ‘Tense of Drawing Power 


- AVE we no cheers?” demanded John Drew in the latest all-star revival 

of Trelawny of the Wells—‘‘cheers” being early-Pinero for ‘chairs’. But 
the audiences took it genially to mean just orthodox, with-a-will cheers, and 
John Drew had a mighty welcome back, to the deanship of active actors. Except 
for occasional benevolent weeks devoted to Players’ Club benefits, his theatrical 
appearances of the past few years have been limited to the audience’s side of the 
footlights. It is a favoured and immediately ennobled first-night which has the 
honour of the company of John Drew, chief of the Drew-Barrymore Clan. His very 


way of coming slowly down the aisle to his seat calls for a hushed moment: there 
is so much frosty courtliness and sly humour in his face as he comes. These are 
rare occasions, usually confined to the delights of nepotism when either the 
burnished Ethel, the burly Lionel or the exquisite John are partaking of metro- 
politan premiéres. He has passed his three-score years and ten, has served the 
American stage for fifty-four years, and his memories of the New York theatre 
wend back to the days when he played in Augustin Daly’s Fifth Avenue company, 
or with Booth, Fanny Davenport and a pert little youngster called Maude Adams 
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America as an Empire 


Some Observations on Our Participation in Mexican and Nicaraguan Affairs 


LL the world thinks of the United States 
to-day as an empire, except the people 
of the United States. We shrink from 

the word empire, and insist that it should not 
be used to describe the dominion we exercise 
from Alaska to the Philippines, from Cuba to 
Panama, and beyond. We feel that there ought 
to be some other name for the civilizing work 
which we do so reluctantly in these backward 
countries. I think the reluctance is genuine. 
I feel morally certain that an overwhelming 
majority of our citizens do not wish to rule 
other peoples, and that there is no hypocrisy 
in the pained protest which rises whenever a 
Latin-American or a European speaks of us 
as imperialistic. We do not feel ourselves to be 
imperialists as we understand that word. We 
are not conscious of any such desire for ex- 
pansion as the Fascists, for example, proclaim 
every day. We have learned to think of em- 
pires as troublesome and as immoral, and to ad- 
mit that we have an empire still seems to most 
Americans like admitting that they have gone 
out into a wicked world and there lost their 
political chastity. 


UR sensitivencss on this point can be seen 

by an incident which happened recently in 
connection with that venerable book of refer- 
ence the A/manach de Gotha. There, in this 
social register of the royal and princely families 
of Europe, there appears, as of 1924, a list of 
American “protectorates”. They are Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Liberia, and Pana- 
ma. Now there can be no doubt that Washing- 
ton exercises as much real authority in these 
countries, with the possible exception of Li- 
beria, as London does in many parts of the 
dependent cmpire. Yet the A/manach de 
Gctha’s innocent use of the word “protector- 
ates” was immediately protested by Mr. James 
Brown Scott, Director of the Division of In- 
ternational Law of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Mr. Scott pointed out, 
quite accurately, that the United States had 
never officially admitted the existence of any 
protectorates, and that Secretaries of State had 
again and again announced, as Mr. Hughes 
did in 1923, that “we recognize the equality 
of the American Republics, their equal rights 
under the law of nations.” 
: I do not know what the A/manach de Gotha 
is going to do about this, but it is certain 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


that the rest of the world continues to think 
of us as an empire. Foreigners pay little at- 
tention to what we say. They observe what 
we do. We on the other hand think of what 
we feel. And the result is that we go on creat- 
ing what mankind calls an empire while we 
continue to believe quite sincerely that it is not 
an empire because it does not feel to us the 
way We imagine an empire ought to feel. 
What the rest of the world sces is that after 
we had, in the years from 1803 to 1853, 
rounded out the territory of continental United 
States by purchase and by conquest there was 
a pause in our expansion; that this was followed 
by the purchase of Alaska in 1867, the annex- 
ation of Hawaii in 1898, the obtaining pos- 
session of the Philippines and Porto Rico, and, 
in a different form, of Cuba as a result of the 
Spanish War. From that time on the expan- 
sion of American influence in the Caribbean 
and the West Indies has widened until there 
is hardly a country in that whole region which 
has not seen an American intervention. In an 
article which was printed in the New Repudlic 
Professor Shephard of Columbia University 
has counted the following separate military 
interventions in the Caribbean between 1898 
and 1927. In Cuba, four; in Panama, five; 
in the Dominican Republic, five; in Nicaragua, 
six (the last still in progress) ;-Haiti, one, still 
in progress; Mexico, two; Honduras, six; Costa 
Rica, one; Colombia, one. Scattered all over 
the Caribbean are American High Commis- 
sioners and other officials, working under 
treaties, loan agreements and the like. 


OR all practical purposes, we control the 
foreign relations of al] the Caribbean coun- 
tries; not one of them could enter into serious 
relations abroad without our consent. We con- 
trol their relations with each other, as was shown 
recently when the State Department thought it 
an outrage because Mexico recognized one 
President of Nicaragua when we had recog- 
nized another. We exercise the power of life 
and death over their governments in that no 
government can survive if we refuse it recogni- 
tion. We help in many of these countries to 
decide what they call their elections, and we 
do not hesitate, as we have done recently in 
Mexico, to tell them what kind of consti- 
tution we think they ought to have. 
Whatever we may choose to call it, this is 


what the world at large calls an empire, 
or at least an empire in the making. Admitting 
that the word has an unpleasant connotation, 
nevertheless it does seem as if the time had 
come for us to look the whole thing squarely 
in the face and to stop trying to deceive our- 
selves. We shall persuade nobody abroad by our 
words, We shall merely acquire a reputation 
for hypocrisy while we stumble unconsciously 
into the cares and the perils of empire. Now 
an unconscious empire has dangers that may be 
even greater than a conscious one. There is 
nothing to be gained by talking about one thing 
and doing another. 


HE only effect of this refusal to admit that 

we are assuming imperial responsibilities 
is to turn over the management of our empire 
to business men with a personal share in it, and 
to our second-rate and least experienced dipio- 
mats. We have men in the diplomatic service 
who have had some experience in Latin- 
America, but as soon as they have learned 
enough to be any good they manage to have 
themselves promoted to a European capital 
where the plumbing is better. Look at the re- 
sult. There is no more important post in the 
State Department to-day than that of the 
Chief of the Division of Mexican Affairs. It 
is filled by a gentleman whose name I shall 
suppress because there is no need to use it. Now 
note the diplomatic career of this official (as 
given by Who’s Who) and sce how carefully 
he has been trained for his responsibilities in 
regard to Mexico: 

Private secretary, American Ambassador to 
Japan, 1908-1909; 

Third secretary American Embassy at Paris, 
1909-1910; 

With the Division of Latin-American Affairs, 
Washington, 1910-1911; 

Secretary of the American Legation, Managua, 
Chargé ad Affaires 1911-1912; 

Lisbon, secretary of Legation and Chargé 
@ Affaires, 1912; 

Second secretary of the Embassy, Rio de Jan- 
eiro, 1912-1914; 

Secretary of the Legation Christiania, February 
1914 ( Chargé a Affaires); 

Secretary to the American delegation to the 
International Conference, Spitzbergen, June 
1914; 

Second secretary of the Embassy, London, 
1914-1917, first secretary 1917-1919; 

(Continued on page 128) 
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The Producer and the Playwright 


A Dialogue Wherein a Manager Asks an Author to Make a Few Changes in His Play 


CENE: the office of the producing man- 
ager. The Author enters. The Manager 
rises from his chair and puts down his 
eyeglasses as if saying: “I dow t want to see 
you too well; yowre handsome enough for me 
even if I see you only dimly.” 
TH! 
certain changes in my new play. 
THe Manacer: Let us be more precise: | 
am going to request you to make a few minor 


Autuor: I believe we are to discuss 


changes. 

Autnuor: Of course. 

Manacer: Very minor ones. 

AutruHor: [1] make them with pleasure. 

Manacer: Totally insignificant ones. Of 
course, I dare not presume to teach you—a 
great master of the stage—how to write plays. 
But one must consider the public which—you 
will admit, | hope—I know better than you do. 

AuTHor: That’s only natural. 

ManaceEr: Please, have a seat. There, in that 
big armchair. 

AuruHor: You talk just like a dentist. 

Manacer: To be sure. But: do sit down. 
And be calm. | promise not to hurt you. 

(The Author, prepared for the worst, sits 
down, holding the armchair tightly with both 
hands.) 

Manacer: The audiences which frequent 
my productions are very strict morally. And the 
title of your play is very immodest. 

AutTHor: How so? Why, the title of my 
play is: The Apple. 

Manacer: Titles like that are the most im- 
moral ones. 

AuTuHor: ?? 

ManacGer: One might expect anything from 
a title like that. Old playgoers, when they read 
your title: The Apple, will cunningly smile 
and say: “Well, this will certainly be some 
cochonnerie.” Therefore, I have decided to 
change your title. 

AutTuHor: To what? 

Manacer: The new title is: 
Who Deceives Her Husband Daily. 


The Wife 


UTHOR: And you think this title is more 
moral than mine? 

Manacer: Of course! Every experienced 
theatre-goer will know that at the end it will 
be disclosed that she has never been unfaithful 
to her husband and that she is the most exem- 
plary wife in the world. 

AutuHor: But changing the title like that. 

Manacer: Merely an absolutely insignifi- 
cant change. But let’s go on. Your play ends 
with the following speech: The husband says 
to his ex-wife, who was divorced from him 
some time before the beginning of the action 
of the play, “And now go. Leave me forever. 
I don’t ever want to see you again!” The little 
change I’ve made in the phrasing of this sen- 
tence is hardly discernible. 

AuTHOR (suspecting something terrible): 
My God! 

Manacer: Don’t be afraid, the audience 
won’t even notice it. The speech, as I have 
changed it, reads: “And now: come, stay with 
me forever, | want to see you—and you only— 


3y FERENC MOLNAR 


during every minute of every single day!” 
AuTHor (/eaps to his feet): Why, this 
Manacer: Sit down! This slight change 
will help vour play a great deal. You’ll sec! 
AvutHor: You’ve promised me not to be 
drastic. But if you are going to continue, I’1l be 
forced to ask you for an anaesthetic. 
Manacer: l’ve thought of that, too. (Takes 
a gold instrument from his pocket and goes 
toward The Author.) 
Acutuor: What’s that? A hypodermic? 
Manacer: No. A fountain pen. (Writes out 
a check and hands it over to The Author) 
Autuor: Thank you. I don’t feel the pain 
so acutely any more. 





ANAGER: Then [1] continue. But you 
must shave your beard. 

Auruor: What for? 

Manacer: Because I can’t produce your 
play when you have such a long beard. 

AvtTuor: Excuse me, but what has my beard 
to do with my play. 

Manacer: During the advertising cam- 
paign, which I intend to begin six weeks before 
the opening of your play the papers will print 
hundreds of photographs of you. You look Tike 
a professor. No one will be able to believe from 
vour photograph that you are a seducer and a 
Don Juan, as your play might indicate. 

Auruor: But I am neither a seducer nor a 
Don Juan! All of my friends laugh at me be- 
cause I am so faithful to my wife. 

Manacer: All I need now is to spread this 
rumour—and I am done for! Be good enough 
to shave your beard, put on a monocle, and 
have yourself photographed with a dissipated 
smile on your lips. 

AuTuor: I swear to you I can’t smile in a 
dissipated manner. 

Manacer: That’s casy. Besides I want you 
to wear—when you are photographed—shoes 
two sizes smaller than you ordinarily wear. 
Tight shoes lend the face a painful grinning 
expression which surprisingly resembles the di- 
abolic smile of people with dissipated souls. 

Autuor: Terrible! 

Manacer: I need that smile for business. 
Who is interested nowadays in an author who 
is a faithful husband and normal? 

Autuor: I never knew playwriting was so 
difficult. 

Manacer: You have thought all along 
that to attain success it is quite enough 
merely to write a good play. You’ve thought 
the work ends there? No, my friend, that’s 
where the work degins! 

Autuor: But you spoke only of certain in- 
finitesimal changes regarding my play! 

Manacer: Well, shaving your beard and 
smiling diabolically don’t constitute very 
much change as far as your play is concerned? 

Avutuor: You're right. Anything else? 

Manacer: There is only one little thing 
more to attend to. 

AutTHor: If you mean you want me to sur- 
prise my wife with another man and shoot her 
seducer, I would much rather withdraw the 
play altogether. 





Manacer: Just what I wanted to ask yop, 
Avutuor: I won’t do it. ‘ 
Manacer: My dear friend, you are an un 
known playwright. Without the application of 
some drastic measures you'll never arouse the 
interest of the theatre-going public in yourself, 
Avutuor: But | regard your last method 33 
a little bit too drastic. Couldn’t we possibly 
do something else instead of that? 
Manacer: Have you a better idea? 
AutTuHor: Well, for instance. ... I might rec. 
ommend this: While you are dining in a 
fashionable restaurant, 171] enter, step up to 
your table, and shout at vou so that everybody 
should hear: “You scoundrel, why don’t you 
want to produce my play?” Then I'll take a 
short but very hard stick and beat your head 
until you lose consciousness. 
Manacer: A brilliant idea! 


UTHOR: All the papers will write about 

it and, I presume, the public will be in- 

terested in a play the production of which is 
so near to the heart of the author. 

Manacer: Brilliant! 

AvuTHoR: So—we’ll do it. 

ManaceEr: We will do it. But you’ll have to 
permit me to make a little change in the pro- 
cedure. Just a slight change. Because I know 
the public better than you do. We’ll stage this 
scene but instead of me you will be the one sit- 
ting in the fashionable restaurant. 

Avutruor: Excellent! 

Manacer: / shall be the one to enter. J 
shall go to you, and / shall be the one who 
shouts: ‘You scoundrel, why don’t you permit 
me to produce your superb play?” And / shall 
take out some hard object with which I'll beat 
your head until you drop unconscious. 

AutHor: And why is this procedure any 
better than the one I proposed? 

Manacer: Because the public will be much 
more interested in a play which the producer 
regards as good enough to make a fuss about in 
order to get the right to produce it. 

Avutuor: So you think it is quite within the 
range of possibilities that I'll die after you 
finish your attack? 

Manacer: Everything is possible in the 
theatrical world. But I promise you, Ill ex- 
ercise great care. You mustn’t expect anything 
worse than slight wounds. If for no other 
reason, merely because I want your next 
play. 

Autuor: And this procedure will be re- 
peated every time I write a new play? 

Manacer: You naive child! Only in case 
of a first play, of course. After your first play, 
if you accept these small changes I’ve just pro- 
posed, you’]] be a famous man and everybody 
will know that you are a vile seducer of inno- 
cent women, a perverse, dissipated, scandal 
loving scoundrel, and everybody will hurry to 
get a seat for the premiére of your second play. 
And now, hurry to the barber, go from there to 
a shoeshop, then to the photographer, and at 
seven o’clock sharp we’ll meet in the dining 
room of the Royal Palace Hotel to act our little 
scene. Au revoir! 
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SETZER, VIENNA 


Turandot, Princess of China— Maria Jeritza 


The Blonde Star of the Metropolitan in a Machiavellian Disguise for Her Réle in the Puccini Opera 


URANDOT, the posthumous Puccini opera which had its American premiére 

at the Metropolitan this season, provided two sensations. One was the per- 
formance of Maria Jeritza in the title rdle and the other was the instantaneous 
Success of the opera. New operas are for the most part, doomed to failure. The 
Metropolitan must provide novelties, but most of them die before the end of a 
Single season. Mme. Jeritza, herself, has sponsored several of these operas which 
tven she could not carry to success. When she made her début at the Metropolitan 
five years ago, it was in Die Tode Stadt, by a young Viennese composer Erich 


Korngold and last year she sang in Jenufa by an old Czechoslovakian composer 
Leos Janecek. Both of these were remarkable only for her golden beauty, her full, 
mellow voice and her undoubted prowess as an actress. Her outstanding per- 
formances, however have been in operas of tested merit—Tosca, for example and 
Rosenkavalier, where her characterizations of Puccini's melodramatic prima donna 
and Strauss’ coy, young Octavian, masquerading as a girl, brought her fame and 
glory. The proud Turandot, wilful daughter of the Emperor is a portrait to add to 
this gallery, further evidence of the provocative power of this singing actress 





What Is the Matter With the Farmer? 


An Investigation of the Farmer’s Complaints and the Government’s Responsibility 


HE American farmer is raising a Mace- 

donian cry for help. It is not often that 

the farmer goes on a rampage. His needs 
are not great. He lives in the country. He raises 
his own food and has little use for city clothes. 
He not only has no need for city clothes, but 
he does not wear them excepting when dress- 
ing up on Sunday for church. In fact, his 
clothes is one of the ways by which a farmer is 
identified. He once wore whiskers, but many 
farmers have learned to shave. The farmer has 
taken on some of the other institutions of city 
life. Most of them now have Fords: Some even 
drive Buicks. He likewise has a telephone in 
his house. The silence of his parlor has been 
broken by the phonograph. In some cases even 
a radio has been installed. 

It has not been so very long since the far- 
mer’s wife led all others in the statistics of the 
insane. This was probably due to the fact that 
she heard nothing but the conversation of the 
farmer. Now she can listen to the telephone, 
the phonograph or the radio. This is an im- 
provement on the farmer’s conversation. Any- 
thing is an improvement, even silence. It was 
not the lack of food or fresh air that drove 
the farmer’s wife insane. She always had 
enough to eat. The air was pure. Some student 
or wag accounted for the pure air of the coun- 
try by the fact that the farmer sleeps with his 
windows closed. Whether this is a correct diag- 
nosis I cannot say; I am not a farmer. The 
explanation seems reasonable. 


N spite of all the new contrivances that have 

made farm life desirable, the farmer is not 
satisfied. He talks so loud that the politician 3s 
becoming afraid. It is not easy to see why states- 
men should worry. The farmer has grumbled 
before. In 1896 the farmers bolted their fetish, 
the Republican party. Almost all of the Western 
states were carried by the Populists. For a time 
it looked as if the foundations of the mighty 
deep had broken up. Pfeffer was elected to the 
United States Senate from Kansas. ‘Sockless”’ 
Jerry Simpson was sent to Congress. Such states- 
men as William j. Bryan, such exhorters as the 
modern Cassandra, Mary Ellen Lease, set the 
dry grass of the prairics on fire. The flames 
raged over all the Western plains. Politicians 
ran like jack-rabbits for their lives. Mr. Bryan 
came very near going to the White House. 
Congress and the Senate were filled with Popu- 
lists. Their whiskers and clothes gave evidence 
that they had just come from the barnyard. 
It was plain that they were neither railroad 
presidents nor corporation lawyers. Of course, 
such a motley throng had no business in Con- 
gress. The country could not survive if these 
men and women were to run its affairs very 
long. In the language of Grover Cleveland, 
it was “very distressing”; something must be 
done to save the Republic. 

Something was done; the Western farmers 
gathered good crops; the price of grain went 
up; the farmers stopped grumbling. In 1896 
they were like bears awakening from a long 
sleep and crying for food. When good crops 
and high prices returned they were like the same 
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bears after a heavy meal. Mr. Bryan turned 
to the Chatauqua; Jerry Simpson and Sena- 
tor Pfeffer got jobs from the Republicans. 
Mary Ellen Lease talked prohibition. The 
storm had spent its force; the farmer had re- 
turned to the Republican party and the plow 
where he belonged. 

All this is ancient history. For thirty years 
he has been prosperous and happy and conser- 
vative. He lost his back-bone, and since then 
he has been the back-bone of the Republic and 
the party of the Republic. 


OW he has broken loose again. Once more 

the politicians say that something must be 
done. The farmer has forgotten, and the polli- 
tician has forgotten. The present grumbling 
of the farmer, compared with 1896, is only the 
low muttering of a far-off storm, compared 
with the fury of a hurricane. Like every one 
else who wants something, the farmer is turn- 
ing te Congress. What is the Government good 
for if it does not bring prosperity to the in- 
dividual, no matter who the individual may 
bef The politician cannot ignore the fact that 
there are a good many farmers. Probably two- 
fifths of the people of the United States live 
from farming. No other class has so many 
voters. Politicians may call them a d/oc, but 
they are a whole lumber yard, even a primeval 
forest. In a land of d/ocs they are almost as 
numerous as all the other J/écs put together. 
Their numbers alone are enough to make the 
politicians take notice. 

What isthe matter with the farmer, anyhow? 
Many of those who are not overly friendly 
to him say that he has stopped working. Once 
on a time he toiled twelve or fourteen hours a 
day. Now he works cight or ten at the most. 
We are told that he has no business ability. 
This is most likely true. They say that since 
he has Fords, he drives to town, and goes to the 
movies, and even the billiard halls. No doubt 
many of them do, We are told that the farmer’s 
wife is wearing short silk dresses and long silk 
stockings and has forgotten how to milk cows. 
She even plays bridge, instead of making butter 
and gathering eggs. The farmer’s sons are not 
contented with the farm and are going into 
town. Whatever ills befall them, the farmer 
alone is to blame. Perhaps this is true, for after 
all he is a farmer. 

Still, why should the owner of a Packard 
complain because the farmer has a Ford? Why 
does the city man who works six hours, if you 
can call his occupation work, complain of the 
farmer who works ten? Why should the resi- 
dent of the city complain because the farmer 
drives into town? Why should it be fair for the 
banker’s son to go to college and reprehensible 
for the farmer’s to go to town to work? Do 
the farmer’s wife and daughter spend a frac- 
tion of the money for clothes that is spent by 
the women of the cities and the industrial 
towns! 

It is useless to expect the farmer to go back. 
It is certain that he will continue to work 
less and want more. Unless he did this he 
would be very unlike all other men. But what 
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should the farmer do? Like all others, he look 
to Washington. The Government, of course, 
can make him rich. His hard work, his endles 
patience and his pinching economy, he be 
lieves, entitle him to turn, where every on: 
else turns, to the Government. It is impor 
tant to know what the Government could q 
for the farmer and what it should do for the 
farmer. 

Mr. Coolidge says that he is willing to do 
anything for the farmer that is “economically 
sound”—he should have added:—“and thy 
could not possibly help him.” The farmer ha 
not been used to living on alms. He has always 
paid for what he got, and paid well, at that, 
Since when has Washington been insisting that 
it can do nothing for a class unless; the scheme 
is “economically sound?” 

The fact that the farmer is poor needs in- 
vestigating. It should be investigated by the 
man who has given the best attention and 
study to his problems—the farmer himself, 
The American farmer has the richest land cn 
earth. He has the best climate. He can pro 
duce more than any other farmer who uses 
the same effort. It is passing strange that he 
should be poor. Common sense might help a 
little if he had it. A few simple propositions 
could be considered while he is driving his 
Ford into town. 


IRST:—No American farmer ever had a 

word to say about the price of anything he 
sold. He takes his grain to market, accepts the 
price that is offered, and goes back home. 

Second:—No American farmer ever had a 
thing to,say about the price of anything he 
bought. He goes to the store, asks for what he 
wants and pays the price that the merchant 
asks. 

Third:—Outside of a few nomads clear cn 
the edge of the world, the American farmer 
gets less for what he sells than any other 
farmer on earth.. 

Fourth:—Subject to the same reservations, 
the American farmer pays more for what he 
buys than any other farmer in the world. 

Fifth:—The American has always sold all 
his products in ‘the open market of the world 
in competition with every, other farmer on 
earth. 

Sixth:—The American farmer buys every- 
thing he gets in a protected market. A market 
that has been hedged around by a tariff-wall to 
allow the seller to charge at least fifty per cent 
more for what the farmer buys than he could 
charge in the open market of the world. 

What opportunity has the American farmer 
to beat this game? Assume that the province 
of the Government is not to help the individ- 
ual to get rich; assume that the wise Govern- 
ment leaves the citizen on his own resources t0 
work out his own problems; assume that pater- 
nalism is a curse and not a blessing, then has 
the American farmer any cause for complaint? 
The least the Government can do for any 
citizen is not to burden him in his effort to 
live. The least it can do is not to take from 

(Continued on page 110) 
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THE CAFE AU LAIT 
Some like ’em light, and the Cot- 
ton Club supplies a fine line of 
these vivacious vamps, artfully 
costumed a4 Ja Ziegfeld. This is 
Lina, snappily strutting her stuff 
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Up at the Lafayette, in Har- 
lem, you can get the real 
atmosphere of the _ local 
Congo. Black Bott6m, 
Charleston—you pays your 
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Wee In night-clubs, like Small’s 
Vide Paradise you will find Sue, 
erne the slow-moving, languorous 
i Stepper who has gone a long 
cs to way toward making the 
ater= Mammy song what it is today 
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re New York’s Brown Strutters, Colourful and Coloured 
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THE HIGH YALLER 


7 More sophisticated is Sara, 
whose hue is a satiny saffron 
and whose dancing is of the 
Pennington-plus school. Some 
of this lady’s steps challenge 
the tripping on Broadway 


A Few Dusky Darktown Dancers of Varying Tints and Types—Half Tones by Covarrubias 
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Blind-Pigs in Clover 


VANITY Farr 


The New Vogue in Plays Concerns Speak-Easies and Tabloid Sensationalism 


IQUOR runs deep down the course of this 
season’s theatre in New York. Scarcely a 
play is staged without the bravado ot 

some one or two scenes of secret and melan- 
choly drinking. Some of the favorite enter- 
tainments are distilled from the hearts’ blood 
of bootleggers, bottled in gaudy and salutatoryv 
scenes of those cabarets and speak-e sasies which 
wet the whistle of night-life in New York. 
Broadzay is, of course, the famous instance. 

It is odd, what a thirst for these liquoris h 
dramas the producers have discovered in their 
patrons, It is a brand new thirst. Only a few 
seasons ago, someone gave forth a mighty melo- 
drama entitled The Bootleggers, with just 
such a cabaret scene in it as Broadzay, The 
Noose and other present day successes vaunt. 
The Bootleggers flunked out. The public 
saw nothing, then, to call romantic, in a stew of 
bad booze and pistol powder. 

But this year finds us suddenly grateful to 
the processes of Rum Row and Champagne 
Alley, suddenly fascinated by any play which 
lifts the eyelid of a “blind-pig”, translates the 
traffic of night clubs and cocktail parlors into 
terms of hazard and revelry and hard-boiled 
heroism. The bootlegger is become our native 
D’Artagnan, and the cabaret our local Champ 
de Mars. 

Now, for the benefit of those who spend all 
of their sober lives in the alkaline stretches 
where prohibition is a thing revered, it may 
need to be explained that the New York speak- 
easy is a unique and shamelessly merry institu- 
tion. It is not to be classed, for example, with 
the slinky, unvarnished meanness of blind-pigs 
which did such a smallish business of selling 
near-beer for real throughout Maine, in the 
old state option days. It is on a grander scaic 
than that. Even the shabbiest and lowest- 
lived sort of hotsv-totsv in the back-wash of the 
upper West Forties is housed in some veteran 
brownstone mansion, is a bit of a restaurant, 
too, enjoys the benefits of female society and 
song and dance, can call itself a club with nice, 
bright, electric-lighted gusto. 


HE most immediate and steadfast success 

any play has enjoyed came to Broadway, 
that melodramatic comedy of the Paradise 
Night Club, which Philip Dunning, an erst- 
while stage-manager, and George Abbott, actor 
and play-mender, extracted from the blare and 
wrangle and wild heel-clicks of the New York 
Rialto. Here, more happily than in any other 
current celebration of how we set the high- 
balls rolling, we are given the whole brood ot 
night-owls in New York: the oily, subservient 
proprietor, the laconic waiter, the tough guys 
who bootleg and hi-jack and commit swift mur- 
der among themselves, the shrill, Class-B 
beauties who comprise the cabaret and keep 
these pistol-toters semi-steady, semi-exotic com- 
pany. 

The principal character of Broadway, to 
be sure, is neither flesh nor fowl in this feas: 
of our nocturnal venalities, but simply the poor 
fish. He is merely a swell-headed, simple- 
hearted entertainer (“hoofer” is the technical 
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term) who, like an innocent babe in the potted 
woods of cabaret life, blunders up to bravery. 
He is the genial freak, the fond exception, 
paddling gloriously on a torrent of booze. He 
‘gives the play much of its humor, its likeable- 
ness. It is left to the feuds of gangsters, gun- 
men and desperate bootleggers to give it a 
flercer excitement. 

Broadway goes behind the scenes. It is 
laid entirely in the back-room where the cab- 
aret performers rehearse, dress, squabble. And 
behind the scenes is a region the drama has 
taken care to avoid for several years. There 
Was a suspicion, almost frozen into a mandate, 
that “‘inside stuff” about the stage had died a 
fervent but unregretted death with Zaza, 
that “inside stuff” about anything at all had 
gone out of dramatic fashion, and would be 
resented and ignored. Broadscay broke that 
dike—and after Broadway, the deluge. 


©O' a sudden, all the most profitable Amer- 
ican plays of the season are set behind the 
scenes—in spirit, if not always in reality: 
behind the scenes of the theatres, tent-shovws, 
cabarets, newspapers, murder-trials and such 
and sundry public entertainments. It is a year 
of stage disclosures, of much breathing on the 
other side of the medal of life, of much good- 
natured ado about the inner workings. 

That, in turn, is good reason for realizing 
why so many plays of this year exult in so 
many characters. The accent is on casts ev 
masse, on a sense of large, variegated crowds, 
on an effect of overturned hives and uptorn 
ant-hills. The technique of most recent play- 
making calls for one central, constant char- 
around whom the others scurry and 
tumble as briskly or foolishly as they and their 
anecdoting can. 

So, for example, it is in The Barker, a 
play of tent carnival life, by Kenyon Nicholson, 
a university professor of the drama who kas 
talent aplenty to practise what he teaches. 
There swirls about The Barker that zest for 
slapdash pictures of life as it is lived, rowdily, 
bluntly, really lived, behind the furthest back- 
drop of a tent show. It is not the title character, 
a hard-jawed old ballyhooer for a Hawaiian 
dance outfit, who hoards that glamour. Rather, 
it is the mangy, slangy, greasily gallant set of 
performers, cashiers, canvas-jerkers and_ han- 
gers-on, the show folk under his thumb, the 
yokels under his megaphone, who make his play 
so vivid, his plot so quick. It is truly a plain 
pine sort of plot—the barker’s innocent son 
is inveigled into eloping with a sinuous young 
snake-charmer—but under the brush of so 
much colored atmosphere it absorbs a strange, 
bright, joyous stain. 

Here, of course, is no infallible formula. 
Only a fortnight before The Barker opened, 
there camc along another play, Baliyhoo, 
all about the same line of open-air play-people, 
behind the same scenes, and with something of 
the same ambition to spread them thin. Ba//y- 
hoo was arty and fancy, Russian in its Hoosier 
scenery, mournfully Eighteen-eighty in_ its 





acter, 


melodramatics, and is long since gone and best 


forgotten. The only excuse for disinterring jt 
now is the reminder it offers that bad plays 
cannot roost behind the scenes any longer than 
they can in boudoirs, on battlefields or street 
corners. 

On the part of Chicago, a satirical feat 
with much the same revelatory purpose, much 
the same approach in skirmish formation, it 13 
the'sensational murder case and its inflation by 
tabloid journalism that Maurine Watkins at 
tacks so mischievously from behind. Scory 
not this description of Chicago as a feat, 
Any play which can batter away with unre 
lenting ridicule for three whole actinsihd 
without a single sop to the sentimentalists-- 
deserves a bonus of unabashed hurrahs, It 
took courage to write Chicago; courage to 
trust that audiences would enjoy such vast!y 
impolite, confounding chortles at their own 
expense. 

But, likewise, to write Chicago, it took an 
accuracy of genuine experience with gaols 
and court-rooms, reporters, muggers, shyster 
lawyers, prima donna criminals. Miss Watkins, 
a seraphic young person from the South, had 
such newspaper experience in the city of her 
plav’s name. She knows wherof she gibes. 
She knows the machine by which the common- 
est murder item in the police blotter can be-- 
and, for the sake of a thrill-hungry public, 
generally into a maudlin 
passion in the newsprint, a cause célébre, a 
game of such gloating over interviews, confes- 
sions, composite photographs, as reduce a 
Presidential Message or an earthquake in China 
to a place on page two of our daily press 





ISS WATKINS’ is not a pretty way of 

going about it; certainly not a dainty 
way. But she is dealing in mudpies, not in 
French pastry, and there is no other way for her 
to get her finger in. Her hand is heavy, but 
hence its power to thwack as thwack she must. 
Gusty, hoarse, richly tantalizing laughter steams 
up out of this spanking she gives to the vulgar 
farce of crime and publicity. Judge and jury 
melting into tears, reporters plastering on the 
cozy details, cameras whirring like grasshoppers’ 
wings in mid-August, the boncheaded murder- 
esses jostling for the spotlight . . . it is all a 
magnificently obstreperous and obscene. travesty. 
And no less a travesty because it crashes home 
behind the truth. 

A typical speak-casy is set up in part 
of a new melodrama by Martin Brown. Martin 
Brown is explainable as author of a rather 
gritty, clenching piece called Cobra, which 
had a great deal more success than it deserved 
three years ago. Now he is trying industriously 
to repeat himself in several plays. His first of 
the season came in as Praying Curve. That 
exhortatory but mystifying title gave way ™ 
The Love Thief—but it did not imply any 
great improvement in the brand of drama tt 
labelled. 

Still, Mr. Brown did commemorate realis- 
tically—if only temporarily—a certain grim 
scabrous, seamy side of social and bibulous life 

(Continued on page 100) 
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A Murder Trial Treated As Farce 
The Appeal to the Jury in the Withering Play of Courts and Tabloids Called “Chicago” 


r this scene from Maurine Watkins’ sardonic comedy entitled Chicago, Edward 
Ellis as the costly counsel for the defence is shown at the climax of his 
appeal to twelve impaneled half-wits that they should not send “this brave 
little woman” to the death house. She had merely put a bullet in the back of 
a receding gentleman friend, but—thanks to her sex, her looks, her tears, the 
tabloids and whatnot—her lawyer, while the cameras click and the sob-sisters 
write like mad, succeeds in persuading the jury that she shot in defence 


of her life and even her already somewhat impaired honour. “The prettiest 
woman ever tried for murder in Cook County” is acted by Francine Larrimore. 
This acrid play was written by a young student in Professor Baker’s class at 
Yale and the first performance in New York was thronged, thanks to the helpful 
advance notice given by the member of the faculty who had risen and conspicu- 
ously shuddered his way out of the theatre during the try-outs at New Haven. 
Since then it has been as popular as the scandals and tabloids it satirizes 
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The New American Mythology 
The Gods of the Nation Are Discovered by a Visiting English Novelist 


HERE has been some interest of late in 
the psychology and personal habits of 
English lecturers in America. They come 
in so constant a flow and they depart so si- 
lently. If, on their return to their own country, 
they give interviewers a hint as to their experi- 
ences, the principal thing that you detect is 
their passionate anxiety to be fair all around; 
and out of such fairness nothing very inter- 
esting is likely to come. It is no exaggeration 
to say that most of them go away disappointed. 
Most of them also go away with a very cleat 
idea as to certain aspects of American life,— 
prohibition, American women, American lec- 
ture agents, and one or two things more. 
These birds of one summer, or one winter 
rather, do not for the most part return. But 
there are a few hardy ones of strong physique 
and sentimental nature who come back again 
and again. Friends in Europe do not ask them 
why they do this. They take it for granted that 
they do it for money, and never perceive that 
lecturing is no great money-making affair for 
anybody, unless you be a craze of the moment, 
like poor Mr. Coué, or an Irish dramatist like 
Mr. Shaw. No, no one would return again and 
again for the moncy., The battle against rail- 
way sleepers, blizzards, blazing deserts, indi- 
gestion, and poor acoustics is too severe. One 
comes back for two reasons and two reasons 
only: one, because of certain individuals who, 
discovered on an earlier tour, are scattered 
zmong such thousands of miles that they can 
enly be picked up again ona lecture tour basis; 
and the other, because of a curiosity in Amer- 
ican conditions, which once it is roused, will 
possibly never again be satisfied. 


HE first of these impulses drives only 

bachelors, old maids, persons unhappily 
married or married too long; those individuals 
in general who delight in friendships many 
and varied and can never be absorbed by any 
ene human personality. But the other, the cu- 
ricsity, seizes oddly upon one and passes another 
completely by. I myself experienced it very 
slightly during my first tour. America seemed 
to me to be standardized, to be moving stead- 
ily, swiftly toward certain conditions which 
anybody could foresee. I felt that I could sum 
America up in any odd five minutes, and fre- 
quently did so. But the longer I have been 
here, the more difficult does any summary be- 
come and the keener my curiosity; and the 
keener my curiosity, the harder to answer any 
of the general questions with which one is still, 
just as in the days of old, constantly pursued. 
The same questions come to me over and over 
again as came ten years ago: What do you 
think of prohibition, the American girl, the 
American novel, American architecture, Amer- 
ican oysters, and so on? And whereas ten years 
ago I could answer all of these questions easily, 
I] am now baffled by every one cf them. 

So, one passes from a state of answering 
questions to a state of asking them. You can re- 
call nothing save individuals, certain happy 
hours, certain lovely places, certain dramatic 
moments. And because these are all so personal, 
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they cannot possibly be the answers to any 
general questions. 1 do not know anything 
about America any longer, | am happy to say. 

One or two things, however, have especially 
interested me on this particular visit, and more 
‘than anything else, perhaps, the very marked 
development in the last four years of the Amer- 
iean religion of sport. As I have said already, 
I am not making statements; I am asking ques- 
tions. Can it be that a new mythology has been 
born into the world? It would be splendid 
were it true. There must have been many be- 
sides myself who have looked back to the dis- 
appearance of the Greek mythology as a cred- 
ible working belief, with a deep regret. The 
superb Juno and Jupiter, the splendid Pallas 
Athene, the swift and lovely Mercury had that 
glorious property in that they were themselves 
nothing, but were everything according to the 
attributes given to them by mortals. It was the 
very essence of their splendor that they should 
be empty vessels, waiting for all the glories, the 
terrors, and the rewards, the agonics, to be poured 
into them. Every Greek peopled his Olympus 
with his own ‘imaginings, and knowing 
that, were he face to face with his Juno, he 
would suffer bitter disappointment, he was 
very careful to avoid that accident. He knew be- 
yond question the true conditions of lasting 
worship. 


No in America, the festivals surround- 
ing the altars of sport have developed 
so magnificently that the sport itself can only 
with great difficulty be discerned, or so it seems 
to a traveler who is only asking questions. In 
the last four years all the best writing in the 
American newspapers has been by the attendants 
around the altars of the gods and goddesses of 
sport. The political gentlemen, the reporters 
of the crimes and the adulteries and the world 
of bootlegging lag far, far behind both in lyr- 
ical favor and in true command of American 
prose. It is well known and generally admitted 
that artistic and literary criticism is not in 
America what it was four years ago. There is 
no writer, I suppose, alive in America today who 
can make or mar the fortunes of a book or a 
picture or a singer or an opera. And the ed- 
itors seem to recognize this, because the pages 
devoted to the worship of sport are now so 
many, so vigorous, so dithyrambic, so poetical. 

And beyond this great incense smoke of the 
press there are all the attendant rites and cere- 
monies clustered about the altars. A few weeks 
ago I was present at an important basketball 
game in a midwestern university. First I was 
shown the vast sports house, bigger, I believe, 
than any other in America, so big that every 
human keing inside it was a manikin. I was 
shown the huge swimming bath, larger than any 
cther in America, and was pressed to plunge 
into it so that I might put up the record of 
being the first English novelist to bathe in the 
largest swimming pool in the United States, 
and this, because the day was cold, I was forced 
to decline. Then, when at last we were all 
scated, worshipping pygmies in a Gargantuan 
cathedral, a number of priests delivered what 


sounded like prayers through a huge mega 
phone, but their voices echoed and wabbled 
so windily in that huge place that it was im. 
possible to be certain of their purpose. Then 
came the cheer leaders and by twisting their 
bodies into every sort of shape and by waving 
their arms and hands and legs, just as in those 
old Arcadian days the priests danced before the 
temple, excited to a frenzy young men and 
maidens, old men and children, especially 
the old men, who stood up and shook their 
white locks, twisted their rotund bodies, and 
waved their arms, uttering shrill cries of ad- 
oration, 


T last, when all the worshippers were ex- 
t\ hausted by their ministrations, the game 
itselt began. And I must confess, as one of 
another religion, that it seemed a small affair 
after the splendid observances through which 
we had passed. I fancy that we were all a little 
worn and exhausted by our earlier worship, or 
it may be—and I suspect that this was the true 
explanation,—that none of the major gods 
and goddesses could be worshipped on that 
occasion. And I imagine that, just as once some 
Athenians would descend the hill in the eve- 
ning glow, having made their prayer at the local 
altar, and think with a sigh of the great festi- 
vals in Athens, so now we departed frem that 
gigantic building contemplating “Babe” Ruth 
and Dempsey, the morals of Cobb and Speaker, 
the professional abilities of ““Red” Grange, and 
the uncertain future of Mr. Gene Tunney. 

Here beyond question is the new Mythol- 
ogy. These figures that I have named are the 
gods and goddesses of contemporary Amer- 
ica. And here again I must remark that [ am 
only, like Rosa Dartle, asking for information. 
I must confess that during these four months 
in America these figures have loomed before 
me ever larger and larger, so that I, too, heathen 
though I be, am now worshipping at thcir al- 
tars. When I arrived here in September, Demp- 
sey and “Babe” Ruth, “Red” Grange and Tun- 
ney were sportsmen like any other, but now 
they sit throned for me gigantically in an 
eternal heaven. And how could it be otherwise? 
They receive sacrifices such as have been ten- 
dered to no other divinities since the days of 
royal Egypt. Day by day I learn of the vast 
mountains of gold laid upon their altars, and 
ever this gold increases, so that they may be 
kept propitiated. Not only must sacrifices of this 
size be offered to themselves, but all the at- 
tendant priests and priestesses must also be 


satisfied, Otherwise the wrath of heaven will’ 


be declared and the flaming fire descend upon 
the new Amcrica. 

And here I can discern that the true ele- 
ment of worship has been discovered once 
again by human beings; because of these new 
gods and goddesses it is demanded that they 
should be of themselves nothing. Like Jupiter 
and Juno in the golden age, so now “Babe” Ruth 
and “Red” Grange must sit in their heaven de- 
prived of every human attribute. The worship- 
pers inform me with pride that “Babe” Ruth 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Beethoven, 1827—1927 


The Centenary of a Great Composer Brings About a Revival of His Music 


O other centenary that I can think of 

would give rise to so much diversity of 

opinion as this of Beethoven is sure to 
do. We usually look to a centenary for a sort of 
quict stock-taking: all that can be said for an 
artist and all that can be said against him is 
by that time pretty well agreed up- 
on, and nothing remains but to set 
down calmly the credit and debit 
sides of the account and strike a bal- 
ance. But the Beethoven centenary 
presents us with peculiar difficulties; 
it finds us to a large extent still un- 
able to come to a universal agreement 
upon him. The reason probably is 
that we have not yet won completely 
free of him; his problems are still, 
in part, our problems. We know 
where we stand with regard to, say, 
Bach, or Hiindel, or Haydn, or Mo- 
zart; we accept gratefully their best 
works, and agree to let their inferior 
ones go; and all the musical world, 
roughly speaking, is of the same mind 
as to which is their best and which 
their worst work. With Beethoven it 
is not so; the value of even what most 
of us regard as his best work is hotly 
disputed in some quarters. 

The truth is that Bach and Mozart 
and the others have passed into a 
sphere, as it were, bevond good an | 
evil, in the aesthetic sense. Their way 
of looking at things is not ours; we 
admire their art almost in the way 
we do, say, that of the ancient 
Greeks, as the expression of civilization 
that moves outward from a different 
centre than ours, and realizes itself 
in a different way. But Beethoven is 
still part of us; his view of the nature 
and function of music is not some- 
thing with which we have no concern 
but the sympathetic historical one, as in the 
case of a Bach fugue, or a Mozart symphony, 
but something with which we are compelled, 
willy-nilly, to try to square our own accounts. 
Mr. Phillip Guedalla has told us that patriot- 
ism and centenaries are the two greatest 
enemies of truth; and the literature that a cen- 
tenary produces is usually open to the charge 
of excessive laudation. I do not think that the 
literature of the Becthoven centenary will err 
on that side. Very little that is new can now be 
said in praise of him, though there is still an 
infinite amount of work to be done in the way 
of penetrating to the secrets of his style. But 
a great deal that is comparatively new can be 
said, and has been said during the last few 
years, in dispraise of him. To a certain school 
of modern musicians he is anathema, though 
whether, in disparaging him in the wholesale 
manner they do, these good people are writing 
his epitaph or their own may be a subject for 
argument. When Stravinsky, for example, ob- 
jects to Beethoven because his music is “phil- 
osophical”, he merely tries to elevate a personal 
deficiency of his own into a universal touch- 
stone. There is no reason whatever why music 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 


should not be philosophical, so long as it can 
make its philosophy beautiful and moving; be- 
cause Stravinsky is unphilosophically virtuous 
is no reason why the rest of us should give up 
our philosophical cakes and ale. But Stra- 
vinsky’s reproach is only a crude way of saying 





KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


The Centennial of the death of Ludwig van 
Beethoven on March 26, has made this season, 
musically, a Beethoven year. This modern 
study of the great composer is by Emile 
Antoine Bourdelle, the noted French sculptor 


what a great number of impartial musicians 
would, I think, admit, that there is in Bee- 
thoven much that fails because it relies upon ex- 
cellence of intention rather than upon artistic 
achievement. 

That a good deal of Beethoven’s music must 
now be scored off the slate will hardly be dis- 
puted. He persisted in trying to write songs, for 
instance, though he had only a minor gift for 
the lyric. It is doubtful whether he had a real 
faculty for opera. His one work in this genre, 
Fidelio, has never been judged purely and sim- 
ply on its merits as a work of art; the subject 
of it makes so strong an appeal to our human- 
itarian sympathies that people as a rule have 
never faced fairly and squarely the question 
of the value of Beethoven’s music to the opera 
as a whole,—for of course no one questions 
the supreme quality of the music in some three 
or four places. Debit entries of this kind, how- 
ever, would have been made cheerfully and 
with universal agreement in Beethoven’s case as 
in that of other old composers, his inferior 
works being quictly allowed to fall into the 
background, were it not for the fact that so 
much of the weakness that is at the root of 


his failure in these respects is wrought into the 

tissue of some of his greater music also; and jt 

is the liability of this weakness to crop up any. 

where that is answerable for the coldness with 

which many people now regard even his beg 

music. To make up our account with him 
fairly and honestly, we have first 
to recognize and try to understand 
this weakness. 

It consists, not as Stravinsky would 
have it, in trying to express philoso. 
phy in music, but in not always ex. 
pressing it well enough. It is in his 
slow movements that a composer most- 
ly aims at expressing his philosophical 
or moral view of life, and it has to be 
admitted that Beethoven’s slow move- 
ments have worn the least well of all 
his music. I venture the opinion that 
the slow movement was not really 
Beethoven’s métier. In some ten ora 
dozen cases he has sounded the depths 
he was striving for; but in the ma- 
jority of his avdantes we are con- 
scious less of the depth than of the 
striving. He lacked both the facility 
of emotion and the special kind of 
emotion that are requisite for this 
kind of music. He himself, indeed, 
seems rather to have despised emotion, 
in the sense in which I am now using 
the term; we have a record of his 
turning away with something like 
contempt from an audience that he 
had reduced to tears by the expres 
siveness of one of his improvisations. 

It is significant that although his 
range in the faster music seems infinite, 
no two of his a/legros being alike, 
there is a very strong family resem- 
blance between his slow movements; 
it is hardly too much to say, indeed, 
that from first to last his andantes 

and adagios were an attempt, sometimes a con- 
vulsive attempt, to rid himself of the burden 
of one persistent mood. These movements 
are curiously alike not merely in the feeling 
that underlies them but in their actual 
phraseology. Moreover, his methods here 
are curiously circumscribed. While in his fast 
movements his invention and his technical re- 
sources are endless, no two problems ever being 
approached or solved in the same way, and 
while he amazes us by the ease with which the 
music keeps flowing on, one bar growing out of 
another with the inevitability of organic life, 
in his slow movements he keeps mainly to the 
one structural type throughout his career; he 
does not “develop” as he does in the other 
movements, but, having fixed the mood in a 
short, song-like piece of music, he proceeds to 
write variations upon his theme; and these 
variations, it must be confessed, sometimes tend 
to the trivial. Look at the three fast movements 
of the Fifth symphony and the three corre- 
sponding of the Ninth, and vou will be dumb 
with astonishment at the difference between 
them; then look at the two slow movements 
(Continued on page 100) 
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An Oncoming Star of the Films—Pauline Starke 


OMING from a little Missouri town where the gloss of life was unreal, 

Pauline Starke early made the rounds of the film studios. At twenty-five, she has 
appeared, in various roles, in over a hundred and twelve pictures—a feat no other 
film player has achieved—and thus might be said to have broken the record for 
celluloid mileage. Once described as “the loveliest little crier in Hollywood” 
she is now regarded as an actress whose work on the screen is of increasing 
importance. A few years ago she played in typical ‘“‘movies” of the old-fashioned 
cowboy variety, while actresses possessed of no more emotion than a pawnbroker. 


cried glycerine tears over vaseline heroes, to a far greater success. But recently 
Miss Starke has begun to outshine those older players, for she has been re- 
discovered as a serious actress with just the restraint which fits the groove of our 
times. For, in this year of gtace, 1927, the films, despite the artifices that 
flow in a steady stream from Hollywood, are more and more turning to naturalism 
—to actors and actresses who can create the effect of realism, without obvious 
technique. Given an important réle in a screen play of real merit, Pauline Starke 
would unquestionably achieve the distinguished position which she deserves 
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Advice to the Love-Lorn 
Why Adventures Into Matrimony Should Not Be Taken Too Seriously 


HEY say this is a Renaissance age, that 

folkways are crumbling, positions of 

races, peoples, climates, females, etc., are 
either up-ending or tilting, and that in the 
drabber ages to come, we will be looked back 
upon as having lived in a golden ether, blessed 
of God, and free and hopeful and happy be- 
yond all reasonable human expectation. That’s 
3s may be—we are certainly doing an enormous 
amount of talking, and it is probably true that 
nothing that is thoroughly talked over is ever 
quite the same again. And of all the things, 
barring Prohibition, which have been talked 
about till the very hermits of the Andes must 
have heard, there is marriage. Of course mar- 
riage is changing, and I myself heart and 
soul behind the project. In fact, I am among 
those who hope that what are roughly called its 
worst faults are upon the point of becoming 
even more pronounced, 

From sermons and editorials and interviews 
I gather that there is a growing body of opin- 
jon which holds that marriage in America is 
suffering from an excess of freedom. And it is 
said that young people are taking this grave step 
too lightly. ; 

I dissent in my diagnosis. Marriage is still 
marred chiefly by those who take it too se- 
riously. There is small hope of happiness forany 
young man and woman who gaze at each other 
mournfully and say before they embark upon 
the adventure, “This is a terrible responsibil- 
ity.” 

Mind you, I am now making happiness 
my test of the success or failure of any given 
mariage. Communities grow enthusiastically 
sentimental every now and then about some 
dear old couple who are about to celebrate a 
golden wedding. I do not think that there 
should be public dancing in the streets over 
the anniversary, unless there is reason to believe 
that the dear old lady and the dear old gentle- 
man have achieved something more than a feat 
of infinite patience. 


THINK a reckless gusto becomes marriage. 
Romeo and Julict, I should say, made a 
success of theirs, although they never did reach 
so much as a wooden wedding. Their only an- 
niversary was moonlight, which is, to all spirit- 
ual intents, more weighty than wood. Not even 
the wisest of the world can tell how any mar- 
riage will end, but the beginning is within the 
fashioning of those who voyage. And so let 
them make the first stage of the journey with- 
out misgiving, good resolutions and heavy vows. 
In particular, vows are clumsy luggage and 
they are not apt to grow lighter. A young man 
and a young woman are pretty sure to prom- 
ise each other a number of things which are 
not likely to be kept. No great harm is done 
by that. People of any shrewdness know that 
there are moments when men and women are 
teady to promise anything. I do think it is 
Monstrous that the community should sit in on 
the exchange of vows and be ready in later 
years to shake accusing fingers at the two who 
broke them. Properly speaking, marriage is 
nobody’s business except that of the two people 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


concerned and, incidentally, of the minister 
or Magistrate. If there must be an additional 
witness he ought to be blind and dumb. 

In so far as it is possible, marriage should 
be kept secret during the first year at any 
rate. Or even if it isn’t precisely secret, why 
on earth does everybody for miles around have 





A QUESTIONNAIRE ON MOTION 
PICTURES 


By RosBert E. SHERWOOD 


1, Who was known as the Biograph 
Blonde? 

2. In what picture, produced about three 
years ago, did Charlie Chaplin appear 
anonymously? 

3. What famous actress wrote the first 
critical appraisal of Charlie Chaplin? 

4. When the Pennsylvania censors saw 
the picture, Spring Cleaning, they ob- 
jected to the word “street-walker”, 
in a sub-title and changed it to a word 
that (to them) carried the same sig- 
nificance. What was that word? 

5. Who was Fred Ott? 


6. Who was the star who confessed in 
court that raw carrots formed an es- 
sential part of her diet? 

7. What celebrated author has consistently 
refused to sell the film rights to any 
of his works? 

8. What picture was being exploited by 
the press agent who led a lion into a 
New York hotel? 

9. Who was Geraldine Farrar’s leading 
man in Joan the Woman? 

10. What was the play from which the 
picture Male and Female, was adapted? 

11, What was the first of the daring sex 
pictures? 

12. What director stated that he showed 
so many elaborate bath-room scenes 
in his pictures to promote cleanliness 
among the Great Unwashed? 

13. What were three pictures in which 
sub-titles were eliminated? 

14. What distinguished English actor was 
compelled to wear burnt cork and play 
Uncle Tom in Hollywood? 

15. What physical infirmity was of great 
importance in the early development 
of the motion picture? 

16. What screen villains have been press 
agented (a) as “the man you love to 
hate” and (b) “the man with a thous- 
and faces”? 

17. What was the first German picture to 
be released in America after the war? 
Who wasits director? Who were itsstars? 

18. Who provided the first backing for 
Marcus Loew as a film impresario? 

19. Who was the star of the first feature 
picture produced by Famous Players? 

20. What author sold the screen rights to 
one of his novels for $50,000 and then 
returned the money to the producers 
after he had seen the resultant picture? 


(Answers on Page 105) 











to know about it? And this is not Greenwich 
Village or the Younger Generation speaking. 
Nature has sanctioned discretion and privacy 
for animals of a lower order who are not sup- 
posed to be any more sensitive than human 
beings. Again and again in “advice” columns 
I find young husbands and young wives in- 
formed that they must not do something or 
other because “it will cause gossip among the 
neighbors.” Now there is no reason why man 
or woman should assume new and complex 
responsibilities to the whole community the 
instant they marry. 

I even think the responsibilities they as- 
sume toward each other should be rigorously 
limited. Marriage is not a miracle. Neither 
party is transformed by the ceremony and so 
there should be no expectation in any quarter 
that the lives of the two concerned will be 
radically different from their previous course. 
The man who enjoyed poker before he fell 
in love will discover, unless I am much mis- 
taken, that the urge remains. And if he swears 
off (poker I mean) he does a foolish thing. By 
so doing he makes his wife a stymie instead of 
an adored object. Marriage to be any good must 
not be allowed to become a symbol of duty. 

And it should stop short of complete com- 
munism. Let us consider this formula: A, a 
man, falls in love with B, a woman, and they 
get marricd. The result of the equation re- 
mains A plus B and not Ab. This is important. 
Before marriage A was very fond of three 
friends whom we shall call C, D and E. 
Marriage is not going to alter this fondness 
and it by no means follows that B is going 


to like C, D and’ E simply because A does. 


HIS is one of the most common fallacies 

concerning marriage. The world in gen- 
eral holds that people who are in love with 
each other must necessarily be fond of the 
same things. It just isn’t so. The effort to 
act as if it were so caused 19.865 per cent of 
all the divorces issued east of the Mississippi in 
the year 1922.+ It is impossible to present a 
ratio for the whole country, as South Dakota 
and three of the northern counties of Texas 
have failed as yet to file their statistics. 

If, by any long chance, two people should 
discover, soon after marriage, that their interests 
are precisely the same they will do well to 
invent some divergence in taste and inclination. 
Marriage cannot endure without a reasonable 
amount of dissonance. Personally, I believe that 
a wide scope should be allowed for the pur- 
suit of individual interests. A husband really 
ought to have a few friends whom his wife 
hates, and she deserves the same privilege. This 
is practically the only way they can arrange 
to be invited out separately. 

The custom still persists that if you want a 
woman to come to dinner you’ve got to have 
her husband too, if she happens to have one. 
Some inroads have been made in the practice, 
but it endures. My feeling is that the rule 
ought, in all reasonableness, to apply only to 
the Siamese Twins. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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The Truth About the Younger Generation 


A Thirteen Year Old Barnard Undergraduate Voices a Defense of It 


DITOR’S NOTE:— The younger generation 

could scarcely have a defender better qualified 
ior the task than Elizabeth Benson. At the age of 
eight, she passed the Binet intelligence tests with 
the highest rating ever recorded in the history of 
American education, and the same year, qualified 
technically to teach in the public schools of Los 
Angeles. Now, at thirteen, she is a Freshman at 
Barnard College. Unlike most precocious children, 
Miss Benson has developed a keen and competent 
critical power, which makes anything she may have 
to say about child education and welfare not only 
pertinent, but extremely interesting and appropriate 


REALLY feel quite guilty about writ- 

ing of the most efficiently press-agented 

and publicized group in the world today 
—the younger generation. They are quite 
puffed up enough as it is, without adding to 
their conceit. But, since I am rising in defense 
of the real younger gencration—not the 
younger generation which only exists in the 
minds of the o/der generation, the press, and 
the pulpit—my words may not add to their 
conceit, but serve only to prick it most un- 
comfortably. Swaggering about in the lime- 
light, as they now are, they don’t want to be 
understood or explained, for that would take 
most of the joy out of their lives. If I were 
able to snatch off those wicked looking masks 
of theirs and show them as the shy young 
dreamers they really are, 1 should probably 
be stoned by them as a turn-coat and a traitor. 
For they guard their secret very jealously 
from the eyes of the world—a world made up, 
on the one hand, of their still-Victorian rela- 
tives, teachers and spiritual advisers; and, on 
the other hand, of the sophisticated, blasé, 
truly wicked and boastfully uninhibited 
grown-ups whom they are patterning after. 

As a college freshman of thirteen, I stand 
in a rather peculiar relationship to three gen- 
erations. My daily companions—at schools, at 
dances, at matinée parties, at college teas—and 





oh, how many teas there are!—are members of 
the real younger generation of today. That is 
to say, they are girls of from sixteen to twenty 
years of age. 1 graduated (last May) from a 
private preparatory school, where the other 
members of the senior class were the daughters 
of the “so-called well-to-do parents in the 
upper classes”. These girls were my intimate 
friends, in spite of the difference in our ages. 
They talked before me as freely as if I had 
been seventeen or eighteen years old—as they 
were. Of my graduating class of thirteen girls, 
only three enrolled for college. The others 
are either preparing for careers in art, inte- 
rior decorating, costume designing, or some 
business calling, or else they have taken their 
places in “society”. I feel sure that no more 
typical group of well-bred, well-educated 
members of the younger generation could be 
found. In this article I shall not attempt to 
discuss the morals or behaviour of the “younger 
generation” in any other class of society, for 
my contacts have not fitted me to do so. 
While I was a “‘member in good standing”, 
socially speaking, of the senior class at my 
school, I was also on the most intimate terms 
with the girls of my own age, and even 
younger, who made up the grammar school 
and junior high school classes. We—for I class 
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myself among the girls of this age, when con- 
sidering the exact generation to which I be- 
long—are, technically speaking, members of 
the ‘‘younger generation” of tomorrow. We are 
the youngsters who will be in the limelight five 
or six years from now; «ce shall be denounced 
from pulpits, and shricked at and criticized in 
the press. 

My last two summer vacations have been 
spent in a girls’ camp in New Hampshire—a 
camp made up of about seventy-five girls of 
all ages, but approximately from the same 
stratum of society which sends its girls to the 
finishing school from which IJ graduated, and 
which sends its girls to the college which I 
now attend. | Avozw these girls, of all ages 
these girls whether of today’s younger gen- 
eration or of tomorrow’s. I know what they 
talk about: what their ambitions are, what their 
dreams are, and, quite accurately, what their 
public behaviour is, as well as their private, 
chuckling account of what that public be- 
haviour is. 

I am afraid that I have taken too long in 
proving that I am fitted to act as a champion 
of the “younger generation”. 

As for the third generation at which I 
hinted in the early part of this paper. 





Y home life brings me in the closest 

contact with yesterday’s “younger gener- 
ation”, for my mother is only thirty-one years 
old, and looks much younger. Her intimates are 
of approximately the same age. They talk free- 
ly before me. 

Since I have a rather unusual perspective on 
these three generations” — the 
younger gencration of yesterday, today, and 
tomerrow—lI was first indignant, then amused, 
and finally tolerant toward an article written 
for the Cosmopolitan, a few months ago, by 
Mrs. Honoré Willsie Morrow. I quote Mrs. 
Morrow’s opening barrage against the younger 
generation: 

“For some time I’d been hearing tales of 
the wildness of the present generation of 
young people. I’d heard them accused of being 
promiscuous, of drinking, of using drugs, of 
having bad manners, of refusing to take re- 
sponsibility.—I wanted to vow. I wanted, 
not old wives’ tales, but direct evidence. I 
found it.” 

And what a hell of iniquity poor Mrs. 
Morrow did find! I saw the poor, shocked lady 
getting more and more horrified every mile 
of her journey, spending three months on a 
tour of the United States, a country which she 
found was rapidly going to the dogs, led by 
the wild “younger generation”. She came back, 
exhausted by her labours of extracting hair- 
raising confidences from all the wild young 
people, and then wrote them all down in an 
hysterical article which has caused more merri- 


“vounger 


ment and good-natured derision—among the 
three younger generations—than any inten- 
tionally humourous article that has appeared 
for vears. 
“Good gricf! How those kids did string her 
1» ° 
along!” a bov of nineteen and a member of 





the freshman class at Columbia said to me whey 
we were discussing her article. “Didn't th 
old lady have sense enough to know that the 
boys were simply taking her for a buggy ride?” 

The Columbia freshman may be excused fo, 
that disrespectful designation of Mrs. Morroy 
as an “old lady”’, for, though she looks, in he 
picture, to be only thirty-five, she writes with 
all the upraised, mittened-handed horror of , 
Victorian matron. Perhaps Mrs. Morrow would 
have succeeded better at her sel f-appointed 
task of “understanding the young folks” if she 
had remembered to take every thing they said 
with a grain of salt. Youth’s outstanding char. 
acteristic is exaggeration. Youth loves the grand, 
dramatic gesture, loves to make a romantic, 
Cyrano de Bergerac figure out of itself, loves tg 
“talk big”. Youth loves the centre of the 
stage, and will do anything to hold it, as Booth 
Tarkington has so ably proved in Seventeen, 
Mrs. Morrow set out from New York expect. 
ing to be shocked. She sprang such impertinent 
and searching questions upon the young men 
she met as “Supposing one of your girl friends 
should have a baby of which you are the father, 
then what?” and again, “Would you wish to 
marry a girl who’s crossed the line?” The 
members of the younger generation—boys and 
girls—whom she put under her microscope, 
responded obligingly. It would have been a 
shame to spoil her trip in the buggy. If she was 
looking for confessions and shocking revela- 
tions, they would confess a mouthful. And 


they did. 


ER amazing indictment of the younger 

generation bristles with wild dances, 
booze jags, necking parties, shocking revela- 
tions on the’widespread and immoral practises 
among high school and college students, and 
the most disgustingly frank confessions of how 
young girls have “crossed the line.” 

Think how much more comfortable Mrs. 
Morrow would have been if she had taken her 
mass of statistics to Mr. Tarkington (for a 
conference with that authority on adolescent 
psychology) before she printed her “revela- 
tions”. She would have learned that when 
boys and girls of the adolescent and pos- 
adolescent age are granted an audience with an 
audience of their elders, they deliberately 
manufacture evidence of their'wildness merely 
to hold the attention of their audience. A boy 
who has taken one cocktail at a dinner on the 
night before, boastfully confesses to the “jag” 
he “had on”. A kiss, inexpertly snatched in a 
taxi or in a hallway, becomes a “necking 
party”. Vague, half-remembered bits of sex- 
saturated novels and “confession _ stories”, 
startling revelations of “night life along the 
Great White Way”, bits of fantastic, Freudian 
philosophies are molded together and palmed 
off as the boy’s own experiences. And the in- 
terviewer, with charming credulity, goes off 
and writes another article about the terrible 
younger generation. And the younger genera 
tion, vastly intrigued by such fascinating plc 
tures of its wildness, tries to furnish further 

(Continued on page 96) 
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EVA LE GALLIENNE 
Presented here in a waxen image 
which shows her in the shoes 
of Nazimova and the riding- 
breeches of Ibsen’s Hilda in her 
production of The Master Builder 


ANY FLAPPER 
In his study of our fauna, 
any Mexican would be 
struck by the goloshes from 
which, the philologists say, 
the flapper got her name 


We Are But Wax in 








PAVLOWA 


This perennial and wholly exceptional balle- 
tina from the Steppes has probably spent a 
larger proportion of the past half century on 
her toes than any other person now alive 


See eee 
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These Mexican Hands 


A Young Caricaturist Named Luis Hidalgo Has Crossed the Rio Grande to Inspect the United States 


JAMES W. GERARD 


Hidalgo, always addicted to 
statesmen, hasmadea waxen Cool- 
idge which Al Smith bought and 
sent as a Christmas gift (possibly 
ironical) to the White House 


NOTE 


Luis Hidalgo, the young 
Mexican caricaturist, is a 
friend and contemporary 
of Covarrubias, whose sa- 
tirical drawings appear 
regularly in Vanity Fair. 
An exhibition of* Senor 
Hidalgo’s portraits in wax 
was recently held in New 
York at the Arden Gallery 


HELEN MENKEN 
Hidalgo, who uses not only 
wax but cloth, silk, hair 
and whatever else is handy, 
has thus produced a por- 
trait of La Prisonniére 
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The New Comfort 


VANITY Fap 


An Anxious Inquiry Into the Sources and Advantages of the Modern Life of Ease 


RENCH hotelkeepers call it /e confort 
moderne, and they are right. For com- 

fort is a thing of recent growth, younger 

than steam, a child when telegraphy was born, 
only a generation older than radio, The inven- 
tion of the means of being comfortable and the 
pursuit of comfort as a desirable end—one of 
the most desirable that human beings can pro- 
pose to themselves—are modern phenomena, 
unparalleled in history since the time of the 
Romans. Like all phenomena with which we 
are extremely familiar, we take them for 
granted, as a fish takes the water in which it 
lives, not realizing the oddity and novelty of 
them, not bothering to consider their signi- 
ficance. The padded chair, the well-sprung 
bed, the sofa, the central heating, the balloon 
tires, the hot bath—these and a host of other 
comforts enter into the daily lives of even the 
most moderately prosperous of the Anglo-Saxon 
bourgeoisie. Three hundred years ago they were 
unknown to the greatest kings. This is a curious 
fact which deserves to be examined and analyzed. 
The first thing that strikes one is, that the 
discomfort in which our ancestors lived was 
mainly voluntary. Some of the apparatus of 
modern comfort is of purely modern inven- 
tion; men could not put rubber tires on their 
carriages before the discovery of South America 
and the rubber plant. But, for the most part, 
there isnothing new about the material basis of our 
comfort. Men could have made sofas and smoking 
room chairs, could have installed bathrooms and 
central heating and sanitary plumbing any time 
during the last three or four thousand years. 


ND, as a matter of fact, at certain periods 

they did indulge in these comforts. Two 
thousand years before Christ, the inhabitants 
of Cnossos in Crete had sanitary plumbing. The 
Romans had invented an elaborate system of 
hot-air heating. The bathing facilities in a 
smart Roman villa were luxurious and complete 
beyond the dreams of the modern man. There 
were sweating rooms, massage rooms, cold 
plunges, tepid drying rooms with (if we may 
believe Sidonius Apollinaris) improper fres- 
coes on the walls and comfortable couches, 
where you could lie and get dry and talk to 
your friends. The Romans ate, reclining on 
low and well cushioned sofas, and though their 
chairs were rather severe and their theatre 
seats were made of marble and travertine (you 
brought your own cushion, however) they 
travelled very comfortably, lying down in lit- 
ters carried by well-trained ambling slaves, 
who never jolted their burden. 

It would be possible to adduce many other 
examples showing what could be done, with 
the limited means at our ancestors’ disposal, 
in the way of making life comfortable. They 
show sufficiently clearly that if the men of the 
Middle Ages and the early modern epoch 
lived in filth and discomfort it was not for any 
lack of ability to change their mode of life; 
it was because they chose to live in this way, 
because discomfort fitted in with their principles 
and prejudices, political, moral and religious. 

What have comfort and cleanliness to 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


do with politics, morals and religion? 
At a first glance one would say that there was 
and could be no casual connection between arm- 
chairs and democracy, sofas and the relaxation 
of the family system, hot baths and the decay 
of Christian orthodoxy. But look more closely 
and you will discover that there exists the closest 
connection between the recent growth of com- 
fort and the recent history of ideas. I hope, 
in this essay, to make that connection manifest, 
to show why it was impossible (not materially, 
but psychologically impossible) for the Italian 
princes of the guattrocento, for the Elizabeth- 
ans, even for Louis XIV, to live in what the 
Romans would have called common cleanliness 
and decency, or enjoy what would be to us 
indispensable comforts. 


ET us begin with a consideration of armchairs 
and central heating. These, I propose 
to show, only became possible with the break- 
down of monarchial and feudal power and the 
decay of the old family and social hierarchies. 
Smoking room chairs and sofas exist to be 
lolled in. You cannot do anything but loll, 
relaxed, in a well made modern armchair. Now 
lolling is neither dignified nor respectful. When 
we wish to be impressive, when we have to 
administer a rebuke to an inferior, we do not 
lie in a deep chair with our feet’on the mantel 
piece; we sit up and try to look. majestical. 
Similarly, when we wish to be polite to a lady 
or show respect to the old, we céase to loll; we 
stand, or at least we straighten ourselves up. 
Now in the past, human society was a hier- 
archy in which every man was always engaged 
in being impressive towards his inferiors, or 
respectful to those above him. Lolling in such 
societies was utterly impossible. It was as much 
out of the question for Louis XIV to Joll in the 
presence of his courtiers, as it was for them to 
loll in the presence of their king. He re- 
mained seated, it is true, but seated in a dig- 
nified and upright position; the appearance of 
majesty had to be kept up. For, after all, 
majesty is mainly a question of majestical ap- 
pearance. The courtiers, meanwhile, kept up 
the appearances of deference, either standing cr 
else, if their rank was very high and their blood 
peculiarly blue, sitting, even in the royal pres- 
ence, on stools, What was true of the king’s 
court was true of the nobleman’s household; 
and the squire was to his dependants, the mer- 
chant was to his apprentices and servants what 
the monarch was to his peers. In all cases the 
superior had to express his superiority by being 
dignified, the inferior his inferiority by being 
deferential; there could be no Jolling. 

Even in the intimacies of family life it was 
the same; the parents always ruled, like popes 
and princes, by divine right, the children were 
their subjects. Our fathers took the fifth com- 
mandment seriously—how seriously may be 
judged from the fact that, during the great 
Calvin’s theocratic rule of Geneva, a child was 
publicly decapitated for having ventured to 
strike its parents. Lolling on the part of chil- 
dren, though not perhaps a capital offence, 
would have been regarded as an act of the 


grossest disrespect, punishable by much fixe. 
ellation, starving and confinement. And if the 
children might not lol] in the presence of thej; 
parents, neither might the parents loll in the 
presence of their children, for fear of demean. 
ing themselves in the eyes of those whose duty 
it was to honour them. 

Thus we see that in the European society of 
two or three hundred years ago, it was im- 
possible for anyone—from the Holy Roma 
Emperor and the King of France down to the 
poorest beggar, from the bearded patriarch to 
the baby—to loll in the presence of anyone 
else. Old furniture reflects the mental and 
physical habits of the hierarchical society for 
which it was made. It was in the power of 
Mediaeval and Renaissance craftsmen to create 
armchairs and sofas that might have rivalled in 
comfort those of to-day. But society being what 
it was, they spent their time making chairs and 
settles with backs of geometrical straightness, 
seats of iron hardness. On such seats no posture 
but the most dignified was possible. It was only 
in the eighteenth century, when the old hier- 
archies had begun to break up, that furniture 
began to become comfortable; and even then 
there was no real lolling. Armchairs and sofas 
on which men and women might sprawl! were 
not made until democracy was firmly estab- 
lished, the middle class enlarged to gigantic 
proportions, good manners lost from the world 
and family restraints dissolved. 


NOTHER essential component of comfort 

—adequate heating of houses—was made 
impossible, at least for the great ones of the 
earth, by the political structure of ancient s0- 
cieties. Plebeians were more fortunate, in this 
respect, than nobles. Living in small houses, 
they were able to keep warm. But the noble- 
man, the prince, the king and the cardinal 
were compellcd to Jive in palaces of a grandeur 
corresponding with their social position. Jn 
order to prove that they were greater than other 
men, they had to live in surroundings consid- 
erably more than life size. They received 
their guests in vast halls like roller skating 
rinks; they marched in solemn procession along 
galleries as long and as draughty as Alpine 
tunnels, up and down triumphal staircases that 
looked like the cataracts of the Nile frozen into 
marble. Being what he was, a great man I 
those days had to spend a great deal of his time 
in performing solemn symbolical charades and 
pompous ballets—performances which required 
a lot of room to accommodate the numerous 
actors and spectators. This explains the enor 
mous dimensions of royal and princely palaces, 
even of the houses of ordinary landed gentle- 
men. They owed it to their position to live 3 
though they were giants, in rooms a hundred 
feet long and thirty feet high. How splendid, 
how magnificent! But oh, how bleak! 

In our days the self-made great are not ¢ 
pected to keep up their position in the splendid 
style of those who were great by divine right. 
Sacrificing grandiosity to comfort, they live m 
rooms smal] enough to be heated. And %, 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Aldous Huxley 


CrARLES SHELLER 


Novelist, Critic and Poet 


A Descendant of Thomas Huxley and Matthew Arnold, He Is An Artist In His Own Right 


ACES turn out to be illusions, but there are still such things as families. 

Some have brains; some have virtue. Some have humour; some have devotion. 
Now and then converging streams of family inheritance produce a man who has 
cverything. Such a man was Thomas Henry Huxley, master of all the arts and 
Sciences, and perhaps the noblest Englishman of the Nineteenth Century. He had 
the learning of a Virchow and the wit of a Wilde. The goddess he served was 
Truth, and he made her cult the fashion from end to end of Christendom. 


His grandson, the subject of this memoir, is no Thomas Henry. He lacks the 
appalling bulk of that great man, and the titanic force. But he is still com- 
pletely a Huxley, and within the field of his special concern he shows all the 
devastating acumen of his granddad. What he writes, even when he chooses to be 
trivial, is beautifully thought out. He sees into occult relationships. He has wit, 
address, charm. Furthermore, he is wholly civilized. Indeed, there is no more 
pungent and penetrating novelist in practise in England today—H. L. MENCKEN 
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VANITY FAR 


Some American Expatriates 
An English Novelist Explains Why Many of Our Artists Prefer to Live Abroad 


DITOR’S NOTE:— Ford Madox Ford, collabor- 

ator and biographer of Joseph Conrad, nephew 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and grandson of Ford 
Madox Brown, attempts in this article to explain 
to America why so many of its votaries of the arts 
are voluntary expatriates. Mr. Ford, who has re- 
cently made his tenth visit to the United States, dis- 
cusses, specifically, Ernest Hemingway, whose most 
recent novel, The Sun Also Rises, has become a 
best-seller; George Antheil, the modernist com- 
poser who is now playing in concert in America 
and Ezra Pound, the American champion of futurism 
in poetry. Mr. Ford analyzes these men as artists, 
zs friends, and particularly as Parisian-Americans. 


IR HENRY WOTTON, the inconve- 

niently witty envoy of James I, incensed 

his royal master by stating that an ambas- 
sador was a man sent to lie abroad for the good 
of his country, and I am frequently reminded 
of his epigram when in this country I hear 
—as I constantly do—comments on those for- 
tunates or unfortunates who go to Europe in 
order to live whilst they paint pictures, write 
books, compose music or do such other things 
as make Europe respect the United States. For 
Big Business may make the United States en- 
vied, or detested, or ignored, or avoided, by 
Europe in general and France in particular; 
respect it cannot earn. It is long since France 
discovered that a country’s books are its best 
ambassadors, 

But such Americans here as talk to me about 
the American artistic colony in Paris call them 
expatriates coram publico and have the air of 
secretly gloating over their supposed exploits 
with the bottle and other implements of bliss 
or of forgetfulness. I do not know that Mr. 
Ernest Hemingway’s admirable novel The Sux 
Also Rises or the fame of the uproars that arise 
when Mr. George Antheil gives a public con- 
cert have not added to or confirmed these ru- 
mours of riotous lives led in the greyer and 
more mouldering streets of Paris. Now, as the 
gentleman says in Major Barbara, there is a 
great deal of tosh about this and the last gentle- 
man who leeringly interrogated me as to the 
habits of American-Parisian expatriates was 
considerably drunker than I have ever seen any 
of his compatriots across the water. Mr. Hem- 
ingway’s book is certainly finely alcoholic and 
irregular, but it is not a balanced record of life 
in Paris, any more than the newspaper records 
of crime in New York give a balanced impres- 
sion of the quiet metropolitan existence that life 
in New York really is. And when Mr. Antheil 
gives a concert, representatives of the French, 
Polish, Russian, Hungarian, Czecho-Slovak and 
Lithuanian jewnes—but not too jeunes—attend 
and throw things, emit catcalls, wave their 
arms and demonstrate from the galleries of the 
concert hall. Then the music comes to a stop 
and Mr. Ezra Pound arises in his place and 
shouts “Dogs! Canaille! Unspeakable filth of 
the gutter!” and French enthusiasts for the 
music of Mr. Antheil exclaim with tired voices: 
“Oh, Taisex-vous!” and “Laissez-nous écouterd”’ 
and it is all very gay and revives the demon- 
strations that have always attended the births of 
new forms of Art in Paris . . . But that does 
not make Mr. Antheil a riotous figure. 

On the contrary, during these demonstra- 
tions, he sits at his piano on the platform 


sv FORD MADOX FORD 


and patiently grins at the footlights, waiting to 
go on with the Ba/let Mécanique or a Sym- 
phony. And Mr. Pound is a patriot, champion- 
ing American music, a very Ajax; and the rest 
of the Colony in their best bibs and tuckers 
modestly applaud the fulminant chords with a 





FORD MADOX FORD 


In America, Mr. Ford is a distinguished 
novelist, the author of No More Parades; 
in England he is renowned as the editor 
who founded the English Review; in 
France where he lives, he is the animateur 
of the new literature and its exponents 


well-drilled unanimity and so the cause of 
American art is advanced in the most art- 
loving city of the world. 

I select a concert of Mr. Antheil’s, rather 
than any other festivity of the American Latin 
Quarter, for adumbration because these are the 
most riotous social functions that I ever there 
attend, and because they pretty well attest my 
text of the moment—that there is a good deal 
of tosh about these Paris-American legends. 

And if you think it out for yourself you will 
see that that must be the case. Mr. Hemingway 
writes extremely delicate prose—perhaps the 
most delicate prose that is today being written; 
Mr. Antheil composes music that, besides being 
very advanced, is of an extremely—I had al- 
most written excruciatinglyv—learned nature. 
| know this because not only have I studied his 
scores with attention, but I have turned over 
for him whilst he plaved, so that I have seen 
and heard the exact relation of the sounding 
music to the written page. And Mr. Antheil’s 
eccentricities are of the sort that is born of 
knowledge; he is carrying the old music of 
tradition a stage further, not merely making an 
irresponsible row on tin canisters. 

Now it is an extremely difficult thing to 
write delicate prose, and perhaps almost more 
difficult to write scholarly music that is also ad- 
vanced. You as lay reader may not believe this. 
There is a tendency amongst members of the 
public to think that, if they turned their atten- 
tion to it, they could easily write books as 





good as those of—oh, whoever is vour favourite 
author; and that with a little attention the 
could write music as complicatedly beautify] 
as the four- or eight-part fugues of Bach. But 
iney could not. Try it and see. 

Well, you cannot write delicate and beaut}. 
ful words, still less can you compose advanced 
and very complicated music, in what is here, | 
believe, called a state of hang-over. It cannot 
be done. Try it and see. Art—any art by which 
you may become famous—is a tiresome and la. 
borious affair; if it were not, famous painters, 
musicians and writers would grow on every 
blackberry bush. They do not. Then it is mere 
ccmmon sense to assume that the artist is not 
a candidate for delirium tremens or the other 
things that men fear. Of course there are 
gentlemen who take studios for purposes of 
debauchery—but it is done more often in New 
York than in Paris. There is more money jn 
New York. And New York is much the more 
amusing citvy—for people who have such tastes, 
At any rate the South Side of Paris is less amus- 
ing than New York, for it is a place of hard 
work and precious little money. How it may 
be with Montmartre I do not know; the readers 
of this journal probably know better than I, 
for I have been there only twice in the last 
thirty years and then did not much like it, 

The South Side—the Latin Quarter, I know 
very intimately and have known it all my life. 
I studied there as a boy and live there now. 
It is a region of professors, doctors, judges 
lawyers, students, some artists, some musicians, 
some writers and except for a notorious carre- 
four rendered disagreeable by foreign tourists 
of all nations, it is about as quiet as the British 
Museum. To that cross-roads the tourists of all 
nations go to make as near beasts of themselves 
as they dare, and other tourists of all nations 
who are less courageous go and play the rubber- 
neck from cheap tourists’ cars, their eyes stick- 
ing out of their heads, so attractive is “vice”. 
But the resident American colony avoids these 
parages. It really does. So do I. One has to be 
at work at a decent hour of mornings. 








BS the queer thing is that a constant war- 
fare wages between the Amcrican colony 
of the North Bank and that of the Quarter— 
or rather, the American Colony of the Quartier 
de Etoile is constantly making raids on the 
Americans of the Quartier Montparnasse. Why 
Americans cannot Iet cach other alone I could 
never understand. I do not know that my own 
countrymen in Paris are especially gay or at- 
tractive or interesting, but at least they never 
try to uplift me, But the resident Americans 
of Commerce, Industry, Finance and the rest 
are never easy but when they are trying to 1m- 
prove the morals of their unfortunate artistic 
compatriots on the South of the Scine. A little 
time ago they were seriously proposing—the 
serious proposal appeared in the local Press—- 
to go in bands and, either by persuasion or by 
appeals to the police de bonnes meurs, to make 
the South Side of Paris a little, if not brighter, 
then better, than they found it. 
(Continued on page 98) 
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CARL VAN VECHTEN 


An author who has delved deer 
into Bohemia, Carl Van Vechten, 
has entered the best seller ranks 
with Nigger Heaven, a dramatic 
exposition of Harlem, New York’s 


JOHN ERSKINE 


A professor, but not a pedant, as 
he so ably demonstrated in his 
first novel, The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy, John Erskine has 
continued his amusing satirical 


method of bringing the classics up 
to life, if not up to date, in Gala- 
had, a tale of Sir Lancelot, of 
Guinevere, and Galahad and of 
their most unhistorical adventures 


Negro colony, with its tragedy 
ore and humour, its social and literary 
gradations, and its uncanny re- 
semblance to the more pretentious 
is= and neighboring white civilization 
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sts One of the most telling of American 

I novelists and a stylist of precision and 

A beauty, Willa Cather shows, in her most 

all recent book, My Mortal Enemy, the same 

: expert simplicity which distinguished her 

= earlier novels, particularly My Antonia, 

ns One of Ours, (the Pulitzer prize winner 

‘Te in 1922) and The Professor's House 
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1 LOUIS BROMFIEL — ERNEST HEMINGWAY 

— Writing in the saga form made The most striking of the Parisian 
; familiar by John Galsworthy, contingent of American writers, 
4 Louis Bromfield has set forth Ernest Hemingway, in The Sun 
1e ina trilogy, The Green Bay Tree, Also Rises, has made himself the 
i Possession and Early Autumn, a historian of the expatriates; the 
, group of distinctively American interpreter of those people who 
d characters, in a series of stories have found, in Europe, the atmos- 
a which put him well to the fore phere of general indifference to 
among the younger native writers their prolonged antics, which they 
a have sought in vain in America 
r EDNA FERBER 

1s With Show Boat far and away 

: the best seller of the year, Edna 

st Ferber has achieved the unique 

= and sought after goal of both criti- 

. cal and popular approval, after a 





career in which she achieved first 
popularity, with the Emma Mc- 
Chesney stories, and later dis- 
tinction, with The Girls and So Dig 
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Harvesters in the Golden Field of Fiction 


Six Distinguished American Novelists Who Have Found That Good Books Can Be Best Sellers 
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The Tichborne Case 


VANITY FArp 


An Account of the Great Hoax Which Stirred England in the Last Century 


OT far from Winchester, in England, 
there has lived for centuries—since be- 
fore William the Conqueror—a very re- 
spectable, pious, extremely wealthy, and rather 
stupid family named Tichborne. It is strange 
to reflect that, except for their local power and 
celebrity, these lords of the manor contrived 
to remain obscure for a thou- 
sand years. It is much stranger 
to realize that through the 
headstrong act of the wife of 
one of them, aided by a few 
outside rascals and a great many 
self-deluded folk, the family 
suddenly achieved world-wide 
notoricty, furnished a story to 
go rumbling through law-books 
forever, made Dickens’ great 
suit of Jarndyce es. Jarndyce 
grow pale by comparison,—and 
then lapsed once more into 
complete obscurity. 
Seventy years ago there was 
a young member of the family ins 
called Roger Charles Doughty 
Tichborne. He was, it seemed, 
a long way from the chieftain- 
ship of his clan; there were many uncles and 
cousins between him and the baronetcy and the 
rent-roll of £20,000 a year. He was a slim, 
dark-haired, melancholy youth; the subject of 
quarrels between his father and mother; de- 
rided by the other officers of his regiment; 
shy, awkward, and unfortunate in his only 
love affair. His mother, the radix ma/lorum, 
was half a Frenchwoman, but wholly a trouble- 
maker. Her son had been born in Paris, and 
brought up as a French boy, speaking French as 
his native language, and still, at the age of 
twenty, pronouncing English with a marked 
French accent. His mother hated everything 
English, and determined that Roger should be 
French; there was little chance then that her 
husband would ever be anything but the young- 
er son, far from the inheritance, and merely 
Mr. James Tichborne. 





1854, 


HIS gentleman, however, decided that 
Roger should become and remain an Eng- 
lishman. With a family funeral as a pretext, 
he brought his son (then sixteen) to England, 
and clapped him into a Jesuit seminary. The 
Tichbornes were of the Church of Rome. Mrs. 
Tichborne raged in fury; she was still raging 
when, after three vears of instruction by the 
Jesuit fathers, Roger entered the English Army, 
as an officer of Dragoon Guards. It is pre- 
sumed that he did not have al] the qualifica- 
tions for that popular mystery, known to the 
world as a heavy Dragoon. He was neither 
happy nor especially successful as a cavalry 
officer. But he had the uniform, and it has 
been effectively said that, with such adorn- 
ment, a lover’s professions are eloquent every- 
where. 
Roger’s cousin, Miss Catherine Doughty, 
liked him, and together they walked in the 
wooded paths of Tichborne Park. Their at- 


tachment was innocent, and altogether idyllic, 





THE YOUNG HEIR 

Roger Tichborne 
sailed for New York, and he, 
and the ship which he was 
on, disappeared completely 


By EDMUND PEARSON 


until the girl’s parents assumed melodramatic 
roles. They forbade a betrothal; first, because 
Roger was a cousin. The Pope could sct that bar 
aside, it is true, but the Pope could not alter two 
tacts which greatly horrified Miss Doughty’s 
mother: Roger smoked tobacco, and read the 
novels of Paul de Kock. 

This was the next to the last 
of Roger’s misfortunes. He 
parted from his pretty cousin in 
sorrow, and gave her a letter 
in which he promised that if 
happier times should ever come, 
and they should be married, he 
would build, as a thanks offer- 
ing, a chapel to the Virgin. 

He had Ieft the Army in dis- 
gust. There was one thing, how- 
ever, which he could do, and 
that was to travel. He sailed to 
Valparaiso, and crossed to Bue- 
nos Ayres. From this place, in 
1854, he sailed on a ship called 
the Be//a, bound for Jamaica, 
and thence to New York. 
Neither the ship, nor anyone 
aboard her, has ever been seen 
again. One of her boats, and bits of wreckage, 
were discovered a few days after the departure. 
Everybody on board had perished, and Roger 
Tichborne’s unlucky life was ended. Changes 
had already come in his prospects: as in the 
melodramas, uncles and cousins had been dying, 
and had he lived to return, in cight years he 
would have been Sir Roger Tichborne, master 
of all those lands, so broad and fair. As it was, 








THE CLAIMANT 


Although the missing young man had been 
dark and very slender, the story of the 
blond and enormously fat imposter, whose 
real name was Arthur Orton, received con- 
siderable credence. He was finally, after 
years of litigation, sent to jail for perjury 


Roger’s younger brother succeeded, and then ay 
infant nephew. Miss Catherine marricd some. 
one else, and finally became Lady Rad. 
cliffe. 

Roger’s will was probated and executed; 
the insurance was paid on the Bella, ang 
the families of her crew were compensated by 
the owners. Nobody on earth doubted that 
Roger Tichborne was dead, nobody but one 
person; his mother. The Dowager Lady Tich. 
borne actuated by what some called by a fine 
name, but which was really the working of an iron 
determination which had never known reason, 
insisted—as in a melodrama—on discovering 
the Lost Heir of Tichborne. She left a lamp 
burning in the Hall; she interviewed wander- 
ing sailors, and wrote to strangers. She adver- 
tised for her son, in many lands and tongues, 
and especially in the English colonies. Now, 
there is one kind of advertisement which never 
goes unanswered, and that is one for a claimant 
to an estate worth: one hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year. 


hi bomete came; answers to the advertisements 
and presently letters from Australia,— 
from Wagga Wagga. It was over twelve years 
since Roger had shipped on the Be//a, or writ- 
ten to his mother, but now he began to address 
her from Australia. He had been saved from 
the ship-wreck, it seemed, and suffered many 
vicissitudes. Strange and unaccountable things 
had happened to him. Lady Tichborne was not 
critical; it was remarked of her that she would 
have accepted an Egyptian mummy, if one had 
been shipped, as her long lost son. She might 
have inquired how Roger’s letter-writing style 
had undergone such a change. In his South 
American days his Ietters were a little odd, but 
in the manner of an educated man. The Aus- 
tralian Roger was only semi-literate; he used 
such forms as “truble”’; “has” for “as”; 
“fue” for “few”; and “unnesersery”. He 
apologized for the slight interruption in their 
correspondence—it was between twelve and 
thirteen “years—and recalled himself to his 
mother by the “brown mark” on his side, and 
“The Card Case at Brighton”. No one knew 
what these were, but Lady Tichborne was de- 
lighted. In one of the letters, in order to end 
with an appropriate blessing from a son of the 
Church, he expressed the hope, “May the 
Blessed Maria have mersy on your soul” ,— 
phraseology certainly strange from a Roman 
Catholic, or indeed, from anybody at all. 
There was an exchange of letters, and much 
forwarding of money to insure the return of 
this jewel to his own country and his estates. 
Finally, after a year and a half, he came home, 
via Panama and New York, and England 
understood that the lost had been found, that 
Sir Roger Tichborne was preparing to assume 
charge; and to oust the infant Baronet and his 
trustees. Except for the Dowager, the family 
seemed able to restrain their expressions of joy. 
The wanderer was accompanied by an old 
Tichborne servant, from whom he had picked 
up much useful information. It was indeed 
(Continued on page 124) 
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VANITY FAR 


The Agony of the Artist (With a Capital A) 
Variations Upon the Justly Celebrated Old Greek Theme: Know, Yourself 


HERE appear to be three kinds of artists 
in America today. First we have the ul- 
tra-successful artists, comprising two 
equally insincere groups: “commercial artists”’, 
who concoct almost priceless pictures for adver- 
tising purposes and “fashionable portrait 
painters”, who receive incredible sums for mak- 
ing unbeautifully rich women look richly beau- 
tiful. Very few people, of course, can attain the 
heights of commercial and fashionable art. 
Next we have the thousands upon thousands of 
“academicians” —patient, plodding, _ platitu- 
dinous persons, whose loftiest aim is to do some- 
thing which “looks just like” something else 
and who are quite content so long as this un- 
dangerous privilege is vouchsafed them. Fi- 
nally there exists a species, properly designated 
as the Artist (with a capital A) which differs 
radically from the ultra-successful type and the 
academic type. On the one hand, your Artist 
has nothing to do with success, his ultimate 
function being neither to perpetuate the jewel- 
led neck of Mrs. O. Howe Thingumbob nor 
yet to assassinate dandruff. On the other hand he 
bears no likeness to the tranquil academician— 
for your Artist is not tranquil; he is in agony. 
Most people merely accept this agony of the 
Artist, as they accept evolution. The rest move 
their minds to the extent of supposing that any- 
body with Art school training, plus “temper- 
ament”—or a flair for agony—may become 
an Artist. In other words, the Artist is thought 
to be an unsublimated academician; a non- 
commercial, anti-fashionable painter who, in- 
stead of taking things easily, suffers from a ten- 
dency to set the world on fire and an extreme 
sensibility to injustice. Can this be true? If 
not, what makes an Artist and in what does 
an Artist’s agony consist? 





E:T us assume that you and I, gentle reader, 

have decided to become Artists. Of course, 
such a decision does not necessarily imply artistic 
inclinations on our part. Quite the contrary. 
You may have always secretly admired poor 
Uncle Henry who, after suddenly threatening 
to become an Artist with a capital A, inad- 
vertently drank himself to death with a small 
d instead; or someone whom I peculiarly dis- 
liked may have patted my baby curls and 
prophesied that I would grow up to be a bank 
president; or both you and I may have previ- 
ously decided to become everything except 
Artists, without actually having become any- 
thing whatever. Briefly, a person may decide 
to become an Artist for innumerable reasons 
of great psychological importance; but what 
interests us is the consequences, not the causes, 
of our decision to become Artists. 

Having made this momentous decision, 
how shall we proceed? Obviously, we 
shall go to Art School. Must not people learn 
Art, just as people learn electricity or plumbing 
or anything else, for that matter? Of course, 
Art is different from electricity and plumbing, 
in that anybody can become an electrician or 
a plumber, whereas only people with tempera- 
ment may become Artists. Nevertheless, there 
are some things which even people with 
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temperament must know before they become 
Artists and these are the secrets which are re- 
vealed at Art school (how to paint a landscape 
correctly, how to make a face look like some- 
one, what colours to mix with other colours, 
which way to sharpen pencils, etc.), Only when 
a person with temperament has thoroughly mas- 
tered all this invaluable information can he 
begin to create on his own hook. If you and | 
didn’t absorb these~ fundamentals, reader, we 
could never become Artists, no matter how 
temperamental we were. I might try and try 
to paint Mt. Monadnock in the distance and 
you might try and try to draw Aunt Lucy full- 
face with her nose looking as if it stuck out 
and we couldn’t, because we were ignorant of 
the eternal laws of value and perspective. So to 
Art school let us go immediately. 


T Art school, we proceed to learn all there 
is to know about Art (and then some) from 
the renowned Mr. Z, who was formerly a pupil 
of the great Y. But this does not mean that Mr. 
Z paints exactly like the great Y. No indeed. In 
the first place, Mr. Z couldn’t if he tried. In 
the second place, Mr. Z has developed an orig- 
inal style of his own, as every Artist must do if 
he is to be worthy of the name. Take, for in- 
stance, the great Y himself. He studied at va- 
rious times under X, W and V and only came 
into the full possession of his own great powers 
shortly before his untimely death. Furthermore, 
X, W and V, before becoming the famous mas- 
ters which they were, served hun:ble appren- 
ticeships with U, T and S, who taught them 
the techniques of those prodigious geniuses R 
and Q, the former of whom was P’s favorite 
pupil, while the latter surpassed even his master 
O. Our statement that we are studying with Mr. 
Z at Art school is therefore violently erroneous. 
We are not really studying with Mr. Z at all. 
We are really studying, through Mr. Z, with the 
great Y and through him with the illustrious 
X, W and V and through them with the glori- 
ous U, T and S and through them with the 
mighty R and Q and through them with those 
unbridled giants of the neo-renaissance, P and 
O. It seems almost too wonderful to be true, 
doesn’t it? 

Thanks to all these great techniques, our own 
technique improves amazingly. Mt. Monad- 
nock and Aunt Lucy’s nose lose all their terrors. 
The former, with two or three of my expert 
brush-strokes, obediently inherits a subjective 
distance of five miles. The latter, with several 
enlightened touches of your pencil, magnifi- 
cently bounds into high relief. Mr. Z is beside 
himself with pleasure and we are graduated 
summa cum laude from Art school. If you and 
I didn’t have temperament, we should now be- 
come ordinary humdrum academicians. But, 
being temperamental, we scorn all forms of 
academic guidance and throw ourselves on the 
world, eager to suffer—eager to become, through 
agony, Artists with a capital A. Our next prob- 
lem is to find the necessary agony. Where is 
it, gentle reader? 

You answer: the agony lies in the fact 
that we stand no chance of being appre- 





ciated—although America talks night and day 
and American millionaires buy more Art every 
year than all the rest of mankind put together 
—because, to our Oil Oligarchs, Peanut Princes, 
Soap Sultans and other Medicis, “jenyouwine” 
Art means foreign Art. The Art which is the 
most ‘“‘jenyouwine” and which brings the most 
dollars is dead as well as imported; but (and 
here we have a diabolic retinement of agony) 
certain more elastic American mu!ti-million- 
aires are beginning to purchase work by living 
European painters. A Chewing-gum King, for 
example, who formerly liked nothing but Rem. 
brandts and Velasquez, can now be induced to 
fall for aSegonzac or two, or perhaps a Matisse, 
a Picasso, or even a Dérain. Meanwhile Ameri- 
can patrons of Art (or rather the connoisseurs 
who do the selecting for these patrons and the 
galleries which do the selling to them) boycott 
PArt américain, Not only is there a complete 
absence of taste anent the domestic product, 
but once an Artist is found guilty of being a 
native of the richest country on earth he must 
choose between spiritual prostitution and physi- 
ca] starvation. What monstrous injustice! 
Wait a moment, reader. It is silly of all these 
rich compatriots of ours to surround themselves 
with pictures which they cannot possibly ap- 
preciate and do not really enjoy. Yet what have 
we ourselves done to merit the consideration of 
contemporary Medicis in particular or (which 
is vastly more important) of mankind in gen- 
eral? You will reply that we decided, for one 
reason or another, to become Artists; that we 
attended Art school, where we leaxned all there 
is to know about Art (and then some) through 
Mr. Z; that, having revelled in value and per- 
spective to the extent of making Mt. Monad- 
nock’s slopes retire and Aunt Lucy’s nostrils 
behave, we were graduated from Art school 
with highest honours; that, in consideration of 
the foregoing facts, we should be encouraged 
to create on our own hook instead of being 
driven to the wall by foreign competitors. 


ELL and good—but Iet me show you a 
painting which cost the purchaser a 

mere trifle and which is the work (or better, 
play) of some illiterate peasant who never 
dreamed of value and perspective. How would 
you category this bit of anonymity? Is it beau- 
tiful? You do not hesitate: yes. Is it Art? You 
reply: it is primitive, instinctive, or uncivilized 
Art. Being “uncivilized,” the Art of this name- 
less painter is immeasurably inferior to the 
civilized Art of painters like ourselves, is it 
not? You object: primitive Art cannot be 
judged by the same standards as civilized Art. 
But tell me, how can you, having graduated 
from an Art school, feel anything but scorn for 
such a childish daub? Once more you object: 
this primitive design has an intrinsic rhythm, a 
life of its own, it is therefore Art. ’ 
Right, gentle reader! It is Art because it 1s 
alive, It proves that, if you and [ are to create 
at all, we must create with today and let all the 
Art schools and Medicis in the universe g0 
hang themselves with yesterday’s rope. It 

(Continued on page 98) 
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LA DAME A LA ROSE. 1926 


In any summary of Héléne Per- 
driat’s art, mention should be 
made of two of its prime qualities, 
qualities which, though directly 
opposed in character, are still in- 
cessantly juxtaposed in her can- 
vases. These qualities are, first, an 
engaging and wholly disarming 
naiveté; second, a sophistication 
so advanced and complicated that 
it becomes almost sinister and 
perverse in character. In her paint- 
ings, the lamb, the child, the dove, 
are made to lie down—figuratively 
speaking—with the ape, the wolf 
and the serpent. A flower of the 
field, once she has painted it, 
becomes of a sudden, orchida- 
ceous in quality. Animals of sin- 
gularly doe-like demeanour take 
on the most fantastic and ques- 
tionable natures. Her portraits, 
apparently so simple, are really 
disturbing, so complicated are the 
emotions which they engender 
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NYMPHE. 1926 
Héléne Perdriat, the author of 
these individual and provocative 
canvases, is a French painter who 
lives in Paris but whose work has 
Come into favour in the princi- 
pal capitals of Europe. She began 
life as a writer. She married Thor- 
wald Helleson, the Norwegian 
cubist painter. Shortly after her 
marriage she forsook writing and 
took up painting as her vocation 


A PORTRAIT. 1926 


Mlle. Perdriat does not confine 
her attention to figure subjects or 
portraits. She has also occupied 
herself by designing the costumes 
and scenery for an elaborate ballet 
at the Théatre des Champs Ely- 
sées, and a series of murals for the 
Comtesse de Comminges. She has 
had ‘one man” exhibitions in 
France, Sweden and Norway. More 
recently her work has been seen 
in America—at the J. B. Neu- 
mann Galleries in New York and 
at the Arts Club, in Chicago 


Portraits by Héléne Perdriat, the French Painter 


Whose Vogue, Beginning in Paris, Has Now Reached as Far as New York and Chicago 
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VANITY FAR 


Their Royal Highnesses of Hollywood 
How and Why the Moving Picture Players Have Supplanted Royalty in America 


FRIEND of mince, who had just returned 
from a stay of some months in England, 
recently remarked to me his surprise at 

the esteem with which Englishmen of all 
classes still regard the Royal Family. I need not 
quote him, for every one must, in one form or 
another, have already heard what he had to say. 

For Americans in general are inclined to 
look upon it as an anachronism that anyone 
should, at this Jate date, still hold so high a 
consideration: for kings. On remarking that 
this high consideration actually exists, their 
first expression, like that of my friend, is al- 
most always one of astonishment; and they 
usually end, as he no doubt will do in time, by 
setting it down simply as another instance of the 
inherent traditionalism of the English people. 

We, in America, instinctively look on all 
kings with something of the distrust with 
which our ancestors regarded George the 
Third. 

But man is naturally an imaginative animal. 
And so, many of the desires which the private 
citizen owns, or rather is ashamed to own, have 
always been publicly fulfilled in the king’s per- 
son. He was in more ways than one above the 
law; he was roofed with splendour and cared 
for with ceremony. When young, he had phi- 
losophers for his tutors, and a little later, whom- 
ever he would, for his mistresses. It was not 
merely to indulge his own, but the public’s 
sense of Juxury that the royal palaces were so 
ornately built and the roval parks laid out on 
so grand a scale. The public, of course, paid for 
these extravagances. The demi-divinity, which 
for so long the kings ascribed to themselves, 
did—in spite of the obvious absurdity of the 
doctrine—answer to something real: the desire 
of all of us to believe that somewhere on earth 
there are creatures who live above the common 
needs of humanity. 


ND this the kings did, until someone began 
Nic inquire rationally into their pretenses, 
From that moment their prestige, and with it 
their power, declined. It was quite right that 
the French should celebrate the fall of the 
Bourbons by erecting a cult to the Goddess of 
Reason. Silly as the rites performed by the 
Terrorists in honour of Reason may have been, 
royalties have never quite recovered from the 
effects of that ceremony. The Restoration was 
a timid tyranny, and when Louis Philippe came 
in with his middle class habits and green um- 
brella, it was not the same at all. The charm 
was broken. 

Royalty has now become respectable znd 
scrupulous about spending the people’s money; 
it has even, in some instances gone on a diet. 
Its power both to excite and to fulfill the im- 
agination is not at all what it was. In England, 
scmething of the ancient prestige and tradi- 
tional respect remains—well, that is partially 
because the English are not a reasoning race. 
Then, too, the members of the reigning house 
have shown in their private virtues a most un- 
common adaptability to the needs of the hour 
without, in their public appearances, relinquish- 
ing the least of their ceremonial rights. The 
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present position of existing dynasties is forlorn. 

This is perhaps not to be regretted. Yet, 
we must recognize that the passing of princes 
has left a gap in nature—and also that, into 
this-gap, some curious creatures have unwitting- 


_ ly crept. 


It is not, as I have said, in our tradition to 
show reverence in the presence of Kings. Or of 
Queens cither—as recent events have shown. 
The fact that the western aldermen refused to 
wear cutaways before Her Majesty of Rou- 
mania undoubtedly has its own significance. 

Yet if I am correct in assuming that the 
king resumed in his person more than the 
nationalistic aspirations of his people—that the 
need to which he answered was not only polit- 
ical—then we should have reason to suspect 
that he must have his substitute in these United 
States. Certainly it is not toward the White 
House that one should look to find him. Mr. 
Roosevelt did, for a bricf period, display some 
of the attributes of rovalty. He at least moved 
in a somewhat grand manner. But, in general, 
even the most admirable of our presidents have 
left us cold. And.no one can expect to find any 
emotional release in Mr. Coolidge’s record of 
economy. 





T HEY must live luxuriously, and in public, 
the personages we are looking for. The 
very rich, for a while, seemed likely to fill the 
vacuum, but the golden age of the American 
millionaire is past—the period of the ‘ 
at Newport; and of grand international mar- 
riages. There was a time—the cighties, the 
nineties, the early nineteen hundreds—when 
the rich dominated the American imagination. 
But they have long since abdicated, retiring in- 
to a modest privacy which is all too like an exile. 

In their place, we have only the moving 
pictures. 

Our nest of royalty is the movie theatre, 
the Paramount Theatre in New York and its 
thousand and one imitations in lesser cities. 
There the public finds every luxury denied it 
in ordinary life; the tax is small, and the ex- 
penditure, obviously, enormous. One is re- 
ceived by braided flunkeys and escorted by 
lackeys in livery. There is every splendour tha: 
can be imagined by electricians, and music 
from an orchestra of an hundred pieces. A 
palace could hardly be more pretentious and 
there is every chance that it would not be half 
so comfortable. Indeed it is not difficult to 
imagine that we are waiting for an “audience” 
with these royal personages. And finally, after 
impressive preparations, the King, or the Prince 
rather, appears. Or rather not the Prince, but 
his shadow. Unless it happens to be what is 
known as a world’s premiére, in wh‘ch case both 
the shadow and the substance mav be seen. 
But not by many. The gencral public is barred 
out from these representations. And in this 
the managers of the moving picture stars have 
shown a profound grasp of their significance to 
the people. It would not do to let them be- 
come too familiar. 

For they are not simply actors and actresses. 
That is the mistake which the more intelligent 








‘palaces’”” 


of those who write critically of the screen 
constantly make. They are not so much artists 
creating imaginary characters as themselye 
creatures of the imagination of the public, 
Naturally, it is up to them to lend their aid, 
And being for the most part unusually vain and 
not extraordinarily intelligent, they more often 
than not misunderstand the source of their at. 
traction for the public. 

Their power is perilously held. And the leas 
scandal, if it tends to destroy the legend, js 
enough to ruin them, Not that they are expect. 
ed to preserve the ordinary precepts of respect. 
ability. On the contrary, most of them are 
expected to earn the epithet which still makes 
Henri IV the most popular of all French mon- 
archs—Vert-Galant, They can multiply their 
affairs and lose count of their divorces, but 
nothing ugly or sordid must come out against 
them. And they must keep to the réle the pub- 
lic has chosen for them; they must not, as Val- 
entino attempted to do, assume a new part in 
mid-career. Etiquette required that he should 
be amorous; he blundered in thinking that he 
could also be athletic. Mary Pickford’s -curls 
are as fixed as the godille of the King of 
Spain, which the young Philip V wanted so 
much not to wear because it hurt his neck. And 
Charlie Chaplin’s feet are as unchangeable as 
the Hapsburgs’ undershot jaw or the ponderous 
nose of the Bourbons. 





UT so long as they allow the public to live 
through them more richly and more roman- 
tically than is possible in any actual life of the 
present, they, in their turn, are allowed to re 
ceive the homage which in an older country 
would be accorded only to princes of the blood. 
Let them appear openly, and it is a royal prog- 
ress; let them try to move privately and more 
often than not they are mobbed. Gloria Swan- 
son has not for years, I am told, been able to see 
the beginning or the end of a play; when, re- 
cently, she wanted to make certain observations 
for a part she was about to play of a burlesque 
show girl, she was obliged to go to the theatre 
wiggced, bespectacled and otherwise disguised. 
And, as one of the more conservative New York 
papers complained, in an editorial a few days 
after Valentino’s death, that event brought 
“a degree of open public mourning comparable 
to that at the death of a President,” adding 
that it was a happening hard to understand. 
Such a happening is no doubt hard for the 
liberal mind to understand; but the public, 
with its instinctive reactions, was quicker to 
grasp its significance. If it acted on that oc- 
casion with an uncommonly violent vulgarity 
—that is another matter. The visit of the 
Queen of Rumania was also, I understand, not 
without its vulgar incidents. Incidents which, 
I take it, the Queen has pardoned. For she has 
obviously a very lively sense of the position 
which royalty occupies in the world today. 
Did she not, at the time it was first announced, 
give it to the press that the one thing as yet de- 
cided about her American trip was that she 
would visit Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair- 
banks in their palatial home near Hollywood. 
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Douglas and Mary Fairbanks—A Close-Up 


The Dauntless Miss Pickford and Her Indefatigable Lord, Interrupt the Historical Research for 
Their Imminent New Films, to Pose for a Conjugal Photograph at Pickfair, Beverly Hills 
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Masks and Faces 


VANITY Farr 


The Demeanours, on the Links, of Some Great American and English Golfers 


HAVE 


been 


lately 
reading 
Mr. Jerome 
Travers’ book of 
golfing reminiscenses 
called “The Fifth 
Estate” and there is 
a sentence in it that 
intrigued me partic- 
ularly. “Now”, he 
says, “that the old 
reputation for cool- 
ness has ceased to be 
an asset, 1] make 
the frank confession 
that time and again 
my nerves have been 
so raggedy that I 
thought they would 
never hold together.” 

That is an inter- 
esting admission 
from one who certainly had the reputation and 
the appearance of a most stoical calm in play- 
ing his matches. It set me to thinking of some 
of the great golfers 1 have watched and of 
how their outward demeanour concealed an 
inward fire. 

Among these I should rate Mr. Travers very 
high in point of match-playing deportment. He 
looked not only calm but cold; his face wore 
a frozen air that was most impressive; I can 
remember no gesture of any sort or kind except 
at intervals the taking of his cigarette case from 
his hip pocket. Even then he seemed to light 
the cigarette frostily. At the same time this icy 
tranquillity could never for a moment be mis- 
taken for indifference. There was nothing 
placid or easy-going about it. His adversary 
could never harbour the delusion that Mr. 
Travers did not care. On the contrary there was 
in his silence and immobility something defi- 
nitely hostile. He looked menacing and formid- 
able, a difficult man, as I should judge, to play 
against. And then he showed how strong a con- 
trol he had over himself by not being afraid 
occasionally to relax it. Now and again at rare 
intervals he would allow himself a movement 
of disgust over a mistake. Literally I was wrong 
just now in saying that he made no gestures, 
for I have seen a movement of the club showing 
that he was not pleased; but in effect I was 
right because nobody would ever have dreamed 
of inferring from that movement that he had 
in the very slightest degree lost his hold ot 
himself. To be, just for a moment, human and 
then to be transformed back to granite again— 
that seems to me one of the triumphs of golf- 
ing “temperament”. 

Last summer during the time of the qualify- 
ing rounds of our Open Championship at 
Sunningdale the cables flashed round the golf- 
ing world the news that Melhorn had snapped 
an errant brassey in twain over his knee. | 
remember a little conversation on the subject. 
Said A: “The man who does that sort of thing 
is not the man to back.” “On the contrary,” 
said B, “the man who is not afraid to lose his 
temper fer a moment is the man to back be- 





WALTER HAGEN 


Unquestionably the great- 
est of living professional 
golfers, Walter Hagen is 
famous not only for his 
uphill battles but for his 
enjoyment of the game 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


cause it shows that he can trust himself. He 
knows that the momentary explosion will not 
put him off.” 

3 was the wiser and more far-seeing of the 
two, although perhaps he was lucky in being 
proved so very exactly to be right. As it hap- 
pened Melhorn had been doing very ill till 
the moment of the broken club; he was in con- 
siderable danger of not qualifying. From that 
moment he began to play magnificently and 
qualified with the greatest ease. 

Nobody, I take it, was ever more naturally 
gifted in point of temperament for big events 
than Mr. Francis Ouimet. I have watched him 
on some of his great days. I saw him make his 
debut against Mr. Travers at Garden City in 
1913 and, a fortnight afterwards, I saw him 
“stand a-tiptoe on the highest point of being” 
when he beat Vardon and Ray 
at Brookline. I saw him in 1922 
pull a wonderful match out of 
the fire against Mr. Wethered 
in the Walker Cup by holing 
the last three holes at St. 
Andrews in 3, 4, 3. And yet I 
cannot find anything to say 
about him save that he always 
seemed perfectly natural, not 
fighting himself or controlling 
himself but simply wrapped up 
in the match in hand. 

I remember one _ incident 
very vividly—I can see exactly 
the place where it happened 
even now. It was in the playing 
off of the tie with Ray and 
Vardon and we were coming 
up to the fifteenth hole at 
Brookline. A young profes- 
sional, who was walking near 
Mr. Ouimet in the crowd, came 
up to him and began to talk to 
him, telling him of some 
wholly uninteresting discovery 
that he had made about his own 
play. 1 must suppose that he meant well but he 
certainly did ill. To talk to a player at such a 
moment was criminal; lightning should have 
come down from above and stricken him to 
the earth. Yet Mr. Ouimet answered him with 
a very friendly politeness; he even appeared 
to be almost interested in his inanities and ii 
seemed no effort to him to do so. I thought 
then and I think now that that was a supreme 
triumph of calmness. Yet it was natural, spring- 
ing from naturally fine nerves and sweet tem- 
per. How truly enviable a combination! 

For sheer inscrutability of demeanour on a 
big occasion I should put Mr. Walter Travis 
first among all those I have watched. I believe 
that he was by nature rather a highly strung 
player with a great power of concealing his 
emotions; at least those who should have known 
said so. Whether or not the “nerves” were 
there, they were assuredly concealed. No doubt 
what I may respectfully call his “make-up” 
helped in producing the inscrutable effect. The 
black cigar was a great asset; not only did it 
“Jook tranquillity”; it gave, at any rate in the 





WALTER J. TRAVIS 


By nature, Walter Travis is 
a highly strung player, whose 
power of concealing his emo- 
tions has gained him an un- 
deserved reputation for im- 
perturbability. He won the 
first of his three American 
Golf Championships in 1900 


eyes of those who watched him triumph z 
Sandwich, a positively Mephistophelian air, 
And then at a later stage, if 1 remember rightly, 
came spectacles which heightened the impres. 
sion of concealment. Everything too was 
methodical and so quiet. He seemed to paj 
across the greens with feet more silent than 
those of any man made of flesh and blood. He 
was our old imaginary enemy “Bogey”’ inca. 
nate, save that he played better than Bogey, 
for the Colonel plays only inhumanly steady 
golf and Mr. Travis could be inhumanly Syjj. 
Jiant as well. 

Of the three players whom I have so far 
been trying to portray, it could hardly be said 
that they seemed actually to be enjoying the 
game; but there is one golfer who docs look 
to me as if he did and that one is Hagen, 
Very likely, since he is a good 
showman as well as a great 
golfer, he does something to 
cultivate this air, but it could 
never be produced by artificial 
cultivation alone. The joy of 
battle must be born in a golfer, 
It is a stern joy, of course; it 
cannot be a light-hearted one 
but still it is a joy. When 
Hagen won our Open Cham- 
pionship in 1924 and had to 
play the last six holes at Hoy- 
lake in perfect figures, without 
even one slip, in order to do it, 
he looked, during those last 
crucial holes, fiercely radiant— 
an imperfect description but 
the best that I can muster, 
“This is the happy warrior, 
this is he’’—those fine and fa- 
miliar lines came into one’s 
head in watching him. I think 
I have just once scen Hagen 
look a little unhappy and even 
so I may only have been reading 
into his face something of the 
emotion that I should have suffered mysclf in 
his case. It was in his big match Jast summer 
against Mitchell. Having been four down he 
had fought the match round so splendidly as 
to become two up with five to play. The day 
had looked as good as won and then suddenly 
and most unexpectedly he had made mistakes, 
the lead had melted like snow and it was all 
square with three to play—all that hard work 
squandered and life to begin all over again. 
It must have been a horrid moment for him 
and I thought I could read a suspicion of it 
in his demeanour. Either I read wrongly or he 
trampled that momentary weakness under foot, 
for he played those next two holes in four 
apiece, won them both and won the match. 

Mr. Bobby Jones’ face used in his early days 
to be a comparatively open book. Today when he 
has become master of himself as well as of golf, 
he has not the Travisian inscrutability; expres 
sion does flit now and then across his features 
but one must be very much on the lookout to 
catch it. I was watching him in the company 

(Continued on’ page 102) 
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London on the 


EMBARRAS DE CHOIX 


A harrowing moment is 
that when lovely Louise 
Lippe has, actually, to 
make up her mind which 
of five contracts she will 
sign. An important deter- 
mining factor is the looks 
of the various Producers 


Zobel, super-screen 
number far sooner than she expected. 
“Tell them to hold the wire,” she 
says, “until I lose two more pounds” 


ALL WET! 
Wouldn't you know it! Having called 
long-distance, Zari 
siren, gets her 


GREAT GRIEF! 


Glycerine tears flooded the 
studio during a scene last 
week when beautiful Ber- 
tha Brownstone flopped. 
fainting under the pounds 
and pounds of pearls which 
she is forced to wear in 
her latest starring vehi- 
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LEARNING TO SAY “NO” THE CAST-OFF 


ch. Annabelle Aspinwall’s gift for tragedy is deepened daily by Give a pitying thought to poor Patricia Throop who is passing 
ays the hideous self-control she has to exercise whenever tempting through life’s darkest moment when she sees that snip of an 
he viands are passed her. When registering ‘“‘anguish” she has ingénue drive off with Friend Director in a sport-about which 
If, only to think of the passed-up patés with very excellent results for some time she had fondly imagined was to be her very own 


. The Worries of Our Cinema Stars 


Some of the Cruel Contretemps Which Afflict Even the Greatest of Our Screen Artists 








VANITY FAR 


Echo——-A Head in Marble, by Lawrence T. Stevens 


A Painted Portrait by a Young American Sculptor, and Winner of the American Prix de Rome 


HIS portrait by Lawrence T. Stevens, of Echo, the Greek nymph who was 
beloved of Pan, is frankly conceived in the Italian manner; that is to say, it is 
inspired by Italian influences. Mr. Stevens, the author of it, has been something 
of a painter and poet, as well as a sculptor. Two years ago, while still in his 


twenties, he completed his education at the American Academy at Rome. He 
has now settled himself permanently in New York, and has lately achieved, 
beside this provocative little head, a group of bronzes; portraits in marble, and 
a fine torso or two, all of which have been exhibited in New York and Boston 
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Some Poetic Fragments From the Note-Books of an American Author 


THE VISIT IN THE MORNING 

It was by the sea— 

I was lying on my belly and God came 
and turned me over. 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
the seas come for the night kiss 
and the seas shall be red. 


I have come out and I shall go back. 
I grew and I shall decay. 


They have’not walked where the wind 
1s. 

Their legs have not been caressed by 
winds that blow low, leaping 


He turned my face out of the sand, the I have given myself to days and nights. —, scampering over the 
é ¢ 
yellow sightless sand. I have been warm and cold. I aes 


God caressed me and his caress was 
gentle and soft. 

Out of my eyes he took what was 
sightless, 

Out of my ears deafness. 


It has been permitted me to live and 
that was sweet before your time. 


The Divine inheritance God gave in 
the morning. 

He kissed my lips, my breasts, my arms, 

Then my lips again. 


Have you walked by a mountain? 
Have you walked by the sea? 


I have been in the veins of the moun- 
tain. 

I have been in each drop of water God 
spat out of his mouth. 

Awind blowing out of my ears troubled 
the waters of the seas. 


God came to me as a bird comes out of 
a bush—softly—into a breaking 
day. 


God came to me in a glaring light. 


I have gone into you. 

I have become of you. 

In my pocket is the key to your house. 
In my veins your blood flows. 


have been asleep and awake. 


What you see with your eyes I do not 
see. 

What you have felt with your fingers 
creeps unasked through my sleep- 
ing body. 

I have not gone into your days and 
your poison has not come into me. 

Open my body and drink—my soul is 
sweet. 

I have absorbed suns and seas and 
days, and your poison has not 
come into me. 


THE RIPPER 
I can tell it all quite sanely now. 
Look at these hands, how quiet. 
Look in these quiet eyes. 


I went forth out of this iron house 
where I have lived, 

Myself black with hate, 

Mothered I was at the breast of hate. 


A knife was in my hand. 


I ripped the people open as I came 
to them, 

Slashed them as a pig is slashed on win- 
try mornings in a farmhouse yard. 


Through dreary years I went, 
Crawling on my belly in the dark, 


Women weave laces with their fingers 
and open their breasts to the eyes 
of the windows, but they do not 
open their eyes to the morning 
light. 

HUNGER 
On farms the dogs bark and old 
women groan as they crawl into beds. 

The scraping feet of old men make a 

shuffling sound on the floors. 


In the cities the street cars rattle and 
bang. The motors make great moving 
rivers in streets. 


It is winter now but in the spring 
there will be flowers in the fields and 
at the edge of roadsides. The spring 
rains will wash thoughts away. There 
will be long stemmed flowers reaching 
up from shaded places under the trees. 


I am no more true than yourself, no 
more alive than yourself. 


You are a man and I could take hold 
of your hand. You are a woman, I 
would embrace you. You are a child, 
I would be unashamed to stand in your 
presence. The flower that is myself has 
a long stem. 


DEATH 


Leaping I do not belong to the com f 
' i , S a? : : S pany oO 
posi oy ny ps Making my knife strokes straight and those who wear velvet gowns and look 

y y true. at the stars. God has not taken me into 


sleep. 


If you do not understand what I am 
saying that is of no importance. 

That the winds blow in trees and that 
deaf men walk under the branches 
leading the sightless is of no im- 
portance. 


I was by the sea when God came to me. 

He turned me over, turned my face out 
of the eyeless yellow sand. 

He kissed my lips and I became alive. 


NEGRO ON THE DOCKS 


I have given out of the richness of 
myself to many mornings. 

At night when the waters of the seas 
murmured I have murmured. 

Ihave surrendered to seas and suns and 


I cut them ‘open every one. 
In each the same dead child. 


And then I came to her. 

From her a child stepped forth and 
took my hands, 

A quiet child with quiet hands. 

Look in these eyes, how quiet. 

Look at these quiet hands. 


CHICAGO 


Trains go out of the city of Chicago 
and into her sister cities of the 
valley but the minds of men do 
not go. 


The minds of men do not run out over 
the flat prairies. 
The minds of my brothers stay in their 


his house to sit with him. When his 
house has burned bright with lights I 
have stayed in the streets. 


When I am strong and the noise of 
the cities roars in my ears it is my desire 
to be a little mole that works under 
the ground. 


I would creep beneath the roots of 
the grass. 


I would go under the foundations of 
buildings. 

I would creep like a drop of rain 
along the far, hair-like roots of a tree. 


When springs come and strength 
surges into my body I would creep 
beneath the roots of grasses far out 


ink cine caticntan de houses. into the fields. I would go under fields 
My ge oe _ ona The fancies of men are bound with iron that are plowed. I would creep down 
ae ee ae seen, bands. under the black fields. I would go 


shall be let out through wounds 
and shall color the seas and the 
earth. 

My blood shall color the earth where 





They sleep in a prison. 


The flesh of women is no longer sweet. 
Women are laid in beds. 


softly, touching and feeling my way. 


I would be little brother to a kernel 
of corn that is to feed the bodies of men. 
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VANITY FA 


The Lip and The Cup 


A Loving Treatise on Wines and Their Virtues, by a French Connoisseur 


HERE are times when it is possible to 
impugn the majesty of the wine of 


Noah, Osiris and of Bacchus, either by 


drinking something else or by prohibiting all 
drink. Such attempts are unavailing: men die 
but wine goes on forever. There should be only 
one form of legislation the world over: that 
which would authorize wine and beer and pro- 
hibit all alcoholic by-products. As a matter 
of fact, come what may, wine can be expected 
to interest only a tiny minority of rich people 
because: 

First, wine exists only in France. The wines 
of Spain, Italy and other countries are bever- 
ages but they are not wines, (with the single 
exception of Rhine wine). 

Secondly, in France itself there are only 
a few vintages and they are of none too 
great abundance and with a very few good 
“years”. 

These two principles being enunciated I 
should like to express to the only sensitive pal- 
ates now left in a world of low pleasures and 
hurried materialism—I mean of course, the 
readers of Vanity Fair—some of my ideas 
about, and something of my acquaintance with, 
wine. One of the most painful spectacles I have 
ever witnessed took place a fortnight ago in one 
of the old restaurants of Brussels on the Place 
Aux Herbes: it was the sight of an American 
family ordering woodcocks flambées and 
drinking with the birds—what do you sup- 
pose? I defy you to guess—hot chocolate! My 
heart still bleeds when I think of it. If my 
readers will be good enough to listen for a 
moment to the author of these lines, who is one 
of the great tipplers of Paris, they will be 
guided in the path of Truth and will have 
nothing to regret the next time they come to 
France. 

In the first place, let me say that the mix- 
ture of water and wine is simply monstrous. 
I once saw at Larue’s, on the Place de la Made- 
leine, an American putting Perrier water in 
a Burgundy of 1878! I had to leave the res- 
taurant. As one of my friends who has a cele- 
brated palate says, “Liqueurs should be drunk 
in Bordeaux glasses, Bordeaux in Champagne 
glasses, Champagne in water-tumblers, and 
water should be left where it belongs, which is 
to say, in wash-basins”. 





T is not at all necessary to drink very much. 

Horace and Anacreon drank too much. 
For one thing, even in France, wines have 
become very expensive; for another, we shall 
soon learn that the idea that only one wine 
should be drunk with each good meal is unten- 
able; and as it is difficult to mix several wines 
while drinking much of any of them, it is clear 
that the age of great drinking-bouts is ended. 
Nobody clamours any more in the words of 
Rabelais, as if he were sounding the charge: 
“Net, net a ce pot!” Or as Rabelais says else- 
where: “‘No sooner was Gargantua born, than 
instead of squealing like the others: “Mie! 
mie! mie!,” he cried out in a loud voice: “4 
boire; A boire!” Every country has its own 
rainbow of colourful phrases to describe the 


By PAUL MORAND 


effect of wine as it grows stronger. In this, 
America is behind nobody. The best moments 
are the early ones when we “feel fine”, and then 
when we “feel gay”. The real wine-bibber 
finds little pleasure in the epithets which fol- 
low: “tipsy”, “dizzy”, “woozy”, “squiffy”, 
“tight”, “bozzled”, “pie-eyed”, “stewed”, 
“boiled”, ‘“soused”, “drunk”, ‘“‘passed out”, 
and so on ad nauseam. Remember this, that a 
wine-bibber never drinks to the point of drunk- 
enness. 

Wine has three homes: the barrel, the 
bottle and the glass. It is well to avoid care- 
fully the modern art-glass, stained pink or opa- 
line blue, that falsifies the natural colour of 
wine and obliterates the first joy of the drink- 
er, which is that of seeing what he is about to 
drink. On the contrary, a wine-bibber who 
knows what he is about will choose very thin 
glasses of pure white and of pure transparency, 
except when drinking RAine wine. What is 
more beautiful than a bottle of Burgundy set 
on its wide bottom, or a bottle of Bordeaux 
with its discreet long lines, its high cork, hard 
as oak, its seal testifying to the fact that it 
was bottled in the cellars of a Chateau? These 
things incite the imagination and stimulate the 
appetite, particularly when the bottle is cover- 
ed over with a venerable dust or with the still 
damp sand of the cellar. Brought tenderly 
forward in its wicker basket by a meticulous 
Wine waiter, it is set down carefully at an angle 
on the table. This is the moment when, in a 
restaurant, I can tell whether or not I am seat- 
ed beside foreigners who know how to drink 
wine. If the tone of the conversation is not 
lowered somewhat when the beautiful bottle 
arrives; if the host does not follow the move- 
ments of the wine waiter with an uneasy eye 
as he brings the cork up to his nose to dis- 
cover whether or not the wine has a “corky” 
odour, I take it as a bad sign. 


RED Bordeaux should be decanted and 
served from a carafe, so that the tannin 

and the sediments, which have collected 
through many years, remain at the bottom of 
the bottle and do not rise to the lips of the 
drinker. White wines and the wines of Bur- 
gundy do not need to be decanted. The new 
English and American habit of serving only 
Champagne throughout an entire dinner can 
be justified either by the fact that foreign res- 
taurants no longer have good cellars or by the 
fact that a hostess who gets up to dance be- 
tween courses has not the time to look after her 
wines. It is convenient to serve only 
Champagne; but gourmets find it intolerable, 
for each wine ought to correspond to the course 
with which it has some affinity: it ought to ke, 
in a way, an instrument in the ensemble of the 
dinner which should itself be an orchestration. 
The order in which wines should be served 

is from the most temperate to the headiest. 
Besides, the tongue becomes saturated after the 
second glass, and the wine no longer awakens 
a vivid sensation. I should not condemn ab- 
solutely the drinking of cocktails in summer, 
or in hot countries, or a full hour before din- 


ner, but I despise and refuse cocktails served g 
the moment when I sit down at table. They 
chill the temperature of the palate at the mn 
ment when, on the contrary, it ought to be 
heightened by the soup. 

Wine should be brought up from the cel! 
in the course of the afternoon so that the 
bottles may have time to rest before dinner, 
Red wines should not be placed beside the fire, 
where ignorant people place them, for the 
heat dissociates their qualities; they should jp. 
stead be raised slowly to the temperature of the 
room. The best wine to drink with the soup 
is a dry Sherry. This excellent old 18th Cen. 
tury custom is still preserved in England. With 
the hors @’oeuvre should be served white Bord- 
eaux or white Burgundy, very cold. With the 
fish, a Rhine wine; accompanying the roast, 
ared Bordeaux; with game or foie gras, a great 
Burgundy; with dessert, a _ bottle of 
Chateau-Y quem; and at the end of the dinner, 
the Champagne, Such is a good dinner. 


OW should one taste wine? There are 

people who think that in order to drink,al] 
one needs do is open one’s mouth. Such people 
have everything to learn. In the first place, as | 
have already said, you must know how to look 
at a wine, how to receive pleasure from it 
through the eye. Then it must be inhaled, not 
of course letting the nose rest on the glass, but 
holding the glass for a hundredth of a second a 
little higher than the mouth in order to ap- 
preciate the “bouquet” or perfume. Tasting, 
which is the most serious matter, comes next. 
(Forgive me for entering into these details 
which are essential and which can shock on!y 
the falsely squeamish.) The tongue should re- 
ceive the wine, pass it along the checks, conduct 
it to the depth of the mouth, stop it for a mo- 
ment at the level of the nasal passage, and then 
let it roll down. “When the wine is in the 
mouth”, says Brillat-Savarin, the king of ga- 
tronomers, “one is agreeably but not perfectly 
impressed. It is only at the moment, when one 
has finished swallowing that one can really taste 
what one has drunk”. 

Since the war, a passion for Chéteau- 
Yguem has grown up almost exclusively 
among Americans. This is a delicious wine with 
a marvelous colour, called “the wine of kings 
and the king of wines”; but aside from the 
fact that it fetches fabulous priccs, it should 
not really cause people to neglect other great 
vintages. Besides, it is a wine de /uxe. One can 
live and die very well without CAdteau-Y quem, 
whereas it is practically impossible to get along 
without a good red Bordeaux and an excellent 
Burgundy. Chateau-Y quem is an 18th Cen 
tury wine. It belonged to the family of Sau 
vage d’Yquem who transferred it by marriage 
in 1785 to the Lur-Saluces, to whom it stil! be 
longs. And do you happen to know perchance 
that the great Montaigne was one of the ances 
tors of the Yquem family? 

A good wine, in order to be perfect, should 
have been bottled for less than thirty years. 
After that it grows old, loses its perfume, and 

(Continued on page 108) 
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FITCHBURG, MASS. 
An exquisitely graceful ocean 
addict is lovely Miss Gloria 
Checowins who is visiting her 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Miss Henriette Schind- 
helm, of “St. Jo”, one of 
our most ardent wave-woo- 
ers, is visiting her uncle, 
Col. J. Scattergood Finney. 
“Riette,” as she is affec- 
tionately called, delights 
in dispensing the famous 
*“Schindhelm _hospitality”’ 


Social Notes from Palm Beach 






DAYTON, OHIO 
One of the daintiest of diving belles is 
charming Mrs. Wallie Elfstrom of Dayton, 
who dips daily in the sparkling waves of 
our American Lido. Mrs. Elfstrom will be 
remembered as a smart Detroit Catchall 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Mr. Otto Sweinhart, of 
Toronto, well-known sports- 
man and bon vivant, enter- 
tained a smart coterie of 
thirty at the Breakers, last 
night. Dinner was _ fol- 
lowed by dancing which 
lasted until the hour when 
supper turns into breakfast 


Where Dame Fashion Froltes 


And Smart Plutocrats Play 


Reported by GEORGE LUKS 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


A distinct addition to the artis- 
tic set of our social Capital is 
dashing Mrs. Harry Hatband, 
famous for her puppy and flower 
paintings. Her current exhibi- 
tion (in the lobby of the Royal 
Palms) is the mecca of many of 


long aunt, Mrs. Eph. Blowitt at the 
Ment latter’s Italian villa, “Vino 

Spumante’. Though distinctly 
Cen- “in the swim’’, Miss C. is also 
equally charming when out of it 


our most prominent aesthetes 


Sau- 
riage 
NEW YORK 
Daily the beach is enlivened by 
the presence of many scions of 
our first American families, slips 
from our most famous family- 
trees. Prominent among these 
young social swimmers we note 
Héléne, Lois and Kathryn, 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Stuyvesant Ditenhoffer of N. Y. 
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VANITY Fa 


And Now the Radio Actor 


Wherein a Thespian Describes For Us The Sensation of Acting on the Air 


N THE March issue of Vanity Fair I de- 

livered myself of an epoch-making pro- 

nouncement. I asserted that the next the- 
atrical reform would be the production of 
plays from which the actor would be entirely 
eliminated. And, furthermore, I gave an ex- 
ample of an actorless play which, apart from 
one or two little difficulties, was most con- 
vincing. At least 1 thought so. I liked it my- 
self. But some of my friends seem to have 
thought I was trying to be funny. They didy’t 
take me seriously at all. 

Now I happen to be English, and my friends 
all happen to be American. The result is that 
when I think I am being funny, my American 
friends take me very gravely, and when I am 
in dead earnest they regard me as a perfect 
scream. Whereas I think they are funny a// 
the time. Thus it is between the English and 
the Americans. 

So I was very much hurt when my friends 
laughed at my remarks about the actorless the- 
atre. But I was more hurt when, on my in- 
sisting that I was in earnest, they said “Then 
it’s a lot of nonsense.” I was terribly upsct 
for some days—till I suddenly got an offer 
to act on the radio. And that changed my en- 
tire attitude. My friends were right. It ceas 
a lot of nonsense. It was, in the vernacular, the 
bunk. I don’t wonder they thought I was being 
funny. You cannot get rid of the actor. 

Change of mind being a sign of greatness, 
I here expound a directly reverse theory about 
the actor. I assert now that, far from being a 
waning force, the actor’s profession will never 
die. The theatre may collapse, the films may 
grow from infancy into advanced senility, the 
phonograph and the radio may be superseded, 
but the actor will go on forever—and all 
thanks to the Radio. 

The moving pictures have always been re- 
garded as a great menace to the theatre. They 
may be, but they are certainly not a menace 
to the actor. There are ten thousand more 
actors in existence now than there were before 
the films were invented. And think of the 
hundreds of great artists who were never 
properly appreciated on the stage who have at 
last found an outlet for their genius in the 
expansive and expensive art of the motion 
picture. And now comes the radio, rich in op- 
portunities for many more misunderstood stage 
performers. Here is an entirely new career 
open to the Thespian. A great many actors are 
already pursuing it and making regular in- 
comes at it. 

To the uninitiated the great mystery always 
is: since the radio audience get their entertain- 
ment free, who is the philanthropist who pays 
the actors and the other very considerable ex- 
penses connected with the performance? Of 
course that’s the catch. One is never quite 
sure. But one thing is certain. The whole thing 
is publicity. The actor is advertising somebody's 
product—whether it be a chewing gum, an 
automobile tire, a tooth paste, or a night club. 
A big business man once said to me, “Actors 
are parasites on the community—they don’t 
prodooce nothing.” But not the radio actor. 





By LESLIE HOWARD 


He is helping to “prodooce” all manner of 
things. 

My solitary radio appearance (or should I 
say audition) was most exhilarating. I was 
engaged by a very charming gentleman who 
called himself, somewhat mysteriously, “the 
director”. With him I signed a contract, a real 
contract—beautifully worded, in which I 
pledged my exclusive services for a certain 
evening between the hours of nine and ten, 
in fourteen different cities all at the same 
time. That was uncanny enough on the face 
of it. | was to play opposite a famous actress 
in a scene from an equally famous play. 


CCORDINGLY, at the appointed hour I 
presented myself at the studio. I was 
pleasantly surprised at once. There was none 
of that depressing stage-door atmosphere that 
prevails at the regular theatre that makes one 
wish one were selling bonds instead of acting. 
Instead I entered a Juxurious reception room, 
dimly lighted. A number of ladies and gentle- 
men were standing and sitting around, ele- 
gantly smoking and chatting. At first sight 
one would have hardly taken them for actors, 
musicians, etc. They just looked like ordinary 
people. A very small man, who carried his 
head permanently on one side, advanced and 
shook hands with me and trusted I was well. 
He wasn’t much to look at, but he had a rich 
and resonant voice. (Voices are everything 
here.) He said he was our Announcer, as he 
handed my hat and coat to a boy. He said, 
furthermore, that we were due to be “on the 
air” in five minutes, which frightened me 
dreadfully. I looked through into the two ad- 
jacent studios. They were strictly soundproof, 
and through their glass doors I could see people 
whose mouths opened and shut, but from 
which no sounds seemed to issue. I could see 
the members of a large orchestra in their shirt 
sleeves working violently in apparently com- 
plete silence. 

Suddenly the little man with his head on 
one side seized me and thrust me into one of 
the studios. I found myself in a brilliant glare 
of light and in the midst of an intense ac- 
tivity. The orchestra was tuning up, singers 
were humming through their songs, my An- 
nouncer friend was marching up and down 
with his head more on one side than ever, 
having a little private rehearsal in addressing 
an imaginary audience, officials were coming 
and going. The place seemed packed with 
people. It was all most bewildering and the 
noise was simply indescribable. Suddenly an 
oficial popped in and called out loudly “Three 
minutes.” To which nobody paid the slightest 
attention, the general activity continuing un- 
disturbed. A little later, ““Two minutes.” 

This again had no effect. Rather nervouslv 
I glanced through the manuscript, and wished 
I had learned my part by heart. Still the audi- 
ence couldn’t see me reading it. 

“One minute.” 

Just as much noise. I was beginning to get 
very frightened when the famous actress with 
whom I was to act, leaned over and screamed 


something in my ear. At the tops of our voice 
we had the following conversation. 

Famous Actress: All right? 

Me: What? 

F, A.: You all right? 

Me: I think so. 

F, A.: Pm going to cut that line about Ney 
York being a big place. 

_Me: What line? 

F, A.: Well, there’s only one. I’m going to 
cut it. It’s no good and you can’t tell whether 
they’re laughing anyway. 

Me: Sure. 

F, A.: And don’t forget to wait for the 
thunder. 

Me: What thunder? 

F. A.: Don’t be a fool. All the thunder, 
And can you imitate the dog barking? 

Me: (Horrified) Good God, no. 

F, A.: (With a giggle) Well, pull your 
self together. 

Me: All right, Laurette. 

The Official Voice again, “Thirty seconds.” 

More noise than ever. 

Then, very loud, “ON THE AIR.” 

Absolute dead silence! Every single sound 
stops. You feel you ought to apologise for your 
noisy heart. Your audience has arrived. Seven 
millions of them, from fourteen large citie— 
according to official figures. They are prac- 
tically in the room with you, seven million 
of them. They can hear every sound. But that 
is the only way one exists for them—in sound 
waves, Apart from that they might be seven 
million blind people. But they are very defi- 
nitely there. One feels their presence: most 
oppressively. 

At the far side of the room the Announcer 
was now whispering confidentially into a soli- 
tary microphone. Wondering why he went s0 
far to do this, I moved nearer to hear what 
he was saying. He was discussing some mys 
terious disease from which, according to his 
statistics, four-fifths of the human race are 
suffering, and which can only be checked by 
a liberal use of Borham’s Tooth Paste. For a 
moment I wondered what connection this mys- 
terious disease could have with our impending 
performance. 

But only for a moment. 


REALISED by the gentleman’s next word: 

that this was “Borham Hour’, and that 
we were part of the “Borham Tooth Paste 
Repertory Co.”, and would be assisted by the 
“Borham Tooth Paste Symphony Orchestra’, 
and by the Mesdames So-and-So and So-aid- 
So of the Borham Tooth Paste Grand Opera 
Company. 

I had not realised until that moment who 
my august employers were, but the discreet way 
in which their representative avoids tainting 
one’s art with commercialism by advertising 
their product delicately through another micro- 
phone as far from the artists as possible, com- 
mended my employers very dearly to me. 

The entertainment was now on in earnest 
The Announcer raised his head from his instru 

(Continued on page 122 
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STEICHEN 


Portrait of a Lady in Quest of a Play 
Having Tried Three This Season, Alice Brady Is Still Looking For the Perfect Part 


RITERS about the theatre in this country are wont to shake their respecy 
tive heads about once a month over the great need of repertory if the art 
of acting is not to grow stale, stereotyped and all that sort of thing. This age, 
they Say, is marked by “the tyranny of the long run’. To which, one fancies, 
Alice Brady would be constrained to retort, “Oh, is that so!’ Even the ex- 
hausted players at the Guild Theatre, where they hop nimbly from the crinolines 


and whiskers of the Mexican Empire to the ginghams and gold teeth of latter-day 
Maine, have enjoyed, this season, no more variety than Alice Brady, who has spent 
it leaping from the windows of collapsing plays. The third was Lady Alone, a 
faintly Arlenesque opus of Lexington Avenue life from the pen of Mrs. Wallace 
Irwin. Still the quest continues, with a strong chance that next Fall will see 
her playing the boozy bride in The Love Nest, from Ring Lardner’s acid story 
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The Letter 


VANITY FA 


In Which A Lady Is Allowed One Chance, and No More, to Change Her Mind 


HE morning sunlight that fell in on the 

breakfast table of Mr. and Mrs. Adolf 

Frayme was perfect of all things happy 
and secure. It transfigured the primary act of 
eating into a blessed symbol of felicity. It 
couched, with overlaid gilding, the silver; the 
coffee urn in Mrs, Frayme’s hand; the centre- 
piece spray of hothouse marigolds; the very 
peninsula of baldness on Mr. Frayme’s shining 
skull; with an illusion of serenity, formally 
perfect, almost stylized. Through the great 
windows it came in a flood, picking with light 
the vibrant motes of dust, dancing in a bene- 
diction over that so fortunate table, that so 
happy couple, creating in the end its effect of 
a perfection so golden, so glittering as to seem 
a little counterfeit. 

The scene was ultimate; it was unreal; you 
would have recognized in it the posed and 
brittle idealization of an advertisement for 
breakfast food or furniture or cutlery or Do- 
mestic Bliss, and looked for the caption: “The 
one-time Isabella Darnell, now Mrs. Frayme, 
Operating Under Entirely New Management, 
namely, Mr. Adolf Frayme, Banker and Spouse 
Extraordinary.” 

Mr. Frayme has mastered the art of posses- 
sion. It was like him to have been meekly 
worshipping, before marriage, and, from the 
moment the wedding ring was on his wife’s 
finger, to have begun, in one magnificent gasp 
of assumption, an almost medieval proprietor- 
ship over her. He doubtless wished now that 
he could know, and censor to his taste, that of 
which she was thinking. To his slightly gloat- 
ing survey she was, however, all that she should 
be. The sunlight had not overlooked her. In it 
the designed confusion of her hair had the fine 
and floating unreality of sea-ferns suspended in 
water. Mrs. Frayme realized the sum of what 
all wives wish to seem to their husbands at 
breakfast: gracious and spiritual, radiant and a 
little mystical. Her undeniably physical loveli- 
ness was informed at this hour with a disem- 
bodied beauty that somehow superseded and 
denied the tangible flesh. The perfect wife, 
the perfect mistress of his house, the perfect 
matutinal vista, thought Mr. Frayme. 

His coffee, slipping down his throat in a 
thick hot amber, seduced him into a 
final contented indolence, and completed the 
beatitude of Mr. Frayme. His wife rose as he 
did, and accompanied him into the hall. To 
his kiss she turned a face placidly affectionate, 
honouring and obedient. She watched him as 
he climbed into his car, and drove away. She 
saw the machine slip swiftly over the edge of 
the nearest hill. For some time she stood facing 
toward the point of the compass where she 
had last seen him. Now he would be draw- 
ing up at the rural railway station. . . . There 
was the train-whistle, two sharp screeches 

. . . And now he was well on his way to the 
city. 

She was alone, really alone, now. She made 
one or two uncertain movements with her 
hand, stood for several minutes in an intense 
abstraction, and suddenly drew from her bosom 
a still unopened letter and walked quickly into 


By DAVID CORT 


the dining-room. The maid had cleared the 
table but for the coffee-urn and one cup. She 
decided to sit here and think this matter out 
to its end. The sun warmed her, and reassured 
her of her strength. 

Mrs. Frayme remembered. She remembered 
Isabella Darnell, and a time not long past when 
her admirers had been called, in pleasant ex- 
aggeration, legion. Among the most inconspicu- 
ous had been Adolf Frayme, undistinguished 
romantically, however important financially, in 
that metropolitan society. Periodically he de- 
livered his set proposal with what seemed to 
her then the presumptuous clause that if she 
ever wanted him, she could have him, any time, 
any how. 

There was another. All the men she had 
known, even Mr. Frayme, somehow, all 
resolved into a blurred though animated back- 
drop for the stellar emotions of herself and 
Peter Dykeman. They two moved together 
across such stages as offered, with a brilliant and 
preoccupied abandon. Always, as they ran, they 
were a little dazzled by this thing that was hap- 
pening to them. The glory and the grace of it 
made them tremble sometimes. Surely no one 
had ever loved as they. But the very violence 
and depth of their love made them require of 
one another the impossible perfection of gods. 
Their sulkings diverted an audience of ten 
thousand of the polite. But now Isabella re- 
called even their dissensions, with a_ heart 
stirred by the vain desire to recover yester- 
year’s snows. Those hours that were gone had 
received the finest of her genius for living. 
And they were ended. Peter and she had quar- 
relled more magnificently than ever before. 


OR the life of her she could not remember 

how it had begun. They had both been pos- 
sessed by devils. In outrage and pride and pique 
and revenge, she had gone to Adolf Frayme. 
He, aware of the possibly transient nature of 
her mood, had seized her with both hands and 
married her in haste. 

“The remembrance of times past . . . times 
past.” The immortal phrase rose in her mind 
like strangling smoke. One could remember, 
but what good was there in that? Times past: 
times dead; would that one had died with 
them! It was not that the present was intoler- 
able; she knew that the moment at hand would 
never be quite perfect. Even during that time 
she had been too busy feeling the pain to feel 
the joy. A fruitless memory, and a still more 
fruitless wish, were all that remained. The 
banal and inexorable finality of yesterday 
would not grant an exception for petulance 
nor for despair nor for any price whatever. 
She could almost hear the pitiless laughter of 
the vanished yesterdays at her wish, her foolish 
effort to recapture them. 

The sealed letter looked up at her from 
the table. “Mrs. Adolf Frayme” was the 
superscription—what hurt it must have cost 
him to give her the title. The handwriting was 
one that she could never mistake. Her finger- 
nail traced along the line of the ink, following 
the letters in a movement like a caress. The 


same fair sunlight that had hallowed the cop. 
jugal breakfast so acceptably did service also tg 
this gesture. 

And yet she wished the letter had not come, 
But for this, there would be no problem, no 
available alternative to going on as before, 
It had come last night and since then it had 
wheedled, stormed and reasoned with her to 
open it. Before that she had been at Peace 
with her destiny. It was a far from hard one, 
Frayme loved her. She found him agreeable, 
Life was arranged for her, not excitingly per. 
haps, but satisfactorily. She was able to look 
down the years without distaste or the prospect 
of boredom. And now this letter came to make 
her begin it all again. 


ET the letter had come. It was here. One 

thing or another must be done about it, 
Surely she could make a decision: either to des 
troy it unread or to re-address and return it to 
Peter, or to read it and face the necessity of 
making another decision. As she looked again at 
the envelope, the letters seemed for an instantto 
plead with her before resolving themselves pas. 
sively, attentively, to await her desires, 

She was certain that if she could guess what 
the letter said, her problem would be made 
easier. Holding the envelope against the light, 
she turned it over curiously. It might be an 
announcement of his marriage to another 
woman. No: the envelope was not the proper 
size; there was notepaper inside, not a card; 
and if he had given her up so completely as to 
marry he would not have written. It might be 
a felicitating letter on her own marriage. But 
that was long overdue. He had made no sign 
whatever. Furthermore, this was no formal 
note. From the thickness and weight of it, she 
estimated that he had covered six, perhaps 
eight, pages. The opaqueness of the envelope 
baffled her closer scrutiny. By examining it at 
various angles and in changing lights she was 
able to make out a word that might be “might”, 
another that seemed to be “impossible”, and a 
probable question-mark. No more of its mystery 
would the letter yield up to her in spite of the 
most painstaking attention. A just consideration 
of the probabilities, however, convinced her 
that this was a love-letter. 

The thought brought with it the memory 
of other love-letters from him. Life, fulfill- 
ment, the response to her own existence, were 
in that letter. Perhaps it might all be lived 
again. Everything worth having was within 
her grasp, if she would but reach for it. 

And then she asked herself: But was it! 
She had successfully forgotten this man once, 
or she had thought she had. She had removed 
him to the substance of a memory, and a 
memory that was diminishing and might, but 
for this, have soon paled out altogether. 
Times past were indeed beyond recovery. The 
finality of yesterday as inexorable. She grew 
cold as she realized the certainty of this knowl- 
edge and that she had at last accepted it. 

And again the sun warmed her and gave 
her strength. She had decided. Straightway 

(Continued on page 94) 
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VANOAMM 
LEE TRACY 
This able young comedian has come into 
his own as the little hoofer with a heart- 
ache in Broadway, which, after six months, 
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tic dancing, his name led all the rest 





VANOAMM 


ROBERT SHERWOOD 


Sometime managing-edi- 
tor, then and now a sour 
movie critic, Mr. Sher- 
wood was supposed to be 
quietly editing Life when 
he suddenly confessed 
the authorship of Jane 
Cowl’s overwhelming suc- 
cess—The Road to Rome 


MAURINE WATKINS 


Yesterday she was a 
student under Professor 
Baker at Yale. The day 
before saw her covering 
murder trials for the 
Chicago Tribune. Now 
she has written the mer- 
ciless play Chicago and 
is dramatizing Revelry 








GOLDBERG 


RUTH THOMAS 


Leaping into the eleventh-hour vacancy, 
when the prima donna of The Pirates of 
Penzance fell ill on the eve of rehearsals, 
this sweet-voiced newcomer has endeared 
herself to the Gilbert and Sullivanites 


VANDAMM 


You Never Knew They Had It In Them 
The Theatrical Season of 1926-1927 Will Linger Long in These Seven Memory-Books 





is still the foremost success of the season 





MURAY 


JED HARRIS 


On the strength of his 
having produced _ the 
aforesaid Broadway both 
here and in London, all 
the sheeplike playwrights 
are now hopefully send- 
ing in their manuscripts 
to this darkling twenty- 
six-year-old producer 


EVA LE GALLIENNE 


Even those who consider 
her an uneventful actress 
must salute her as a man- 
ager. With immense re- 
sourcefulness, vitality, 
imagination and general- 
ship she is producing 
ten plays this season in 
her new repertory theatre 


MURAY 








VANITY FAR 


‘“What, in Your Opinion, Is the—?” 


The Newspaper Interview in All Its Forms, as Analyzed by a Recent Victim 


VERYBODY has a secret ambition. Mine 
E has always been to be interviewed. Pri- 

vately, I had always dreamed of the day 
when I should lay my opinions before the pub- 
lic with the finality and fluency possessed by 
all persons who get themselves quoted in news- 
papers. 1 even used to make up questions to 
ask myself, and formulated a series of im- 
mensely pungent and illuminative answers. 

Well, I have been interviewed. And like 
most anticipated experiences, this one has been 
a bit of an anti-climax. In short, I have dis- 
covered why the hardened interviewee substi- 
tutes mimeographed bulletins for conversation. 
I know the lingual paralysis that sets in after 
“Just how did you come to—?” No strangers 
to me are the mental collapse that succeeds 
“Could you tell us, briefly—!”, the softening 
of the brain that follows “What, in your opin- 
ion—!” I have tasted the fatal misquotation, 
and the literal transcription that is more deadly 
than misquotation; and I have uttered the 
harmless quip of the afternoon previous that 
turns into the libellous asininity of the morn- 
ing subsequent. 

There are various ways of getting yourself 
interviewed, The two methods most nearly in- 
fallible are to commit a murder or to announce 
yourself as candidate for President of the 
United States. Other methods nearly as effica- 
cious are to be married or divorced, to arrive 
on a transatlantic liner bringing some peculiar 
animal as a pet, to predict war between two 
fairly well known countries, and to be expelled 
from some college or university. But whatever 
you have done to engage the fickle attentions 
of the newspaper city editors, the genesis of 
your interview is always the same. 


ET us assume, for example, that you have 
written an opera. (Oddly enough, I did 
write an opera, and the /ibretto was by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, and it was entitled The 
King’s Henchman, and if there were any jus- 
tice in the world, Vanity Fair would have print- 
ed this piece before the Metropolitan Opera 
season closed, and it might have done us some 
good). The city editor holds a brief conver- 
sation with one of his staff, who returns to his 
colleagues remarking, morosely, “Oh my God. 
I’ve got to go up and get a story from some 
bird that wrote an opera .or something.” He 
then calls you on the telephone, as follows: 
“Mr. Cmfwyp? This is the editor-in-chief of 
the morning Outrage speaking. Weare very anx- 
ious to get your views on the future of opera 
on the radio. I wonder if we could send up Mr. 
Crumb, our star reporter to interview you!” 
“And about time, too,” you think to your- 
self. Aloud, you merely say, “Yes, I could give 
Mr. Crumb a few minutes, say about five this 
afternoon.” You then tidy up the living room, 
which has just been dismantled for the paper- 
hangers, telephone for fresh flowers and a 
bottle of gin, rearrange the book-case, taking 
out the best books and scattering them carelessly 
about, take all the music off the piano except 
your own, broach a fresh package of cigarettes, 
and sit, nervously awaiting the doorbell, from 


By DEEMS TAYLOR 


one to six P. M. Nothing happens. Worn out 
by your vigil, you sleep heavily and late. About 
cleven the next morning, as you are sitting, 
well soaped, in the tub, the doorbell rings. 
After shouting vainly for someone to answer it, 
you suddenly remember that the apartment is 
empty, save for the paperhangers, who are do- 
ing the right thing by the living room; and a 
sudden premonition causes you to leap from the 
tub, blot yourself hastily, and still rather damp 
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THE REPORTER’S NOTES 


A fac-simile of the notes made by the 
reporter for the Morning Outrage, when 
interviewing Deems Taylor on the occa- 
sion of the premiére of The King’s Hench- 
man at the Metropolitan Opera House 


and encased in a bathrobe, admit the visitor 
yourself, It is, of course, Mr. Crumb, of the 
Outrage, who proceeds to interview you, as fol- 
lows: 

Question: How did you come to write your 
opera? 

Answer: Why, ah—TI asked Mr. Ziegfeld if 
he would be interested in a musical comedy, 
and he said no; so I wrote a grand opera for 
the Metropolitan. 

Q: What is the period of your opera? 

A: Early Aztec. 

The Doorbell: Brrrr. ( Business of answering 
door. Enter young man from the tailors, be- 
fore he can be stopped, requesting them pants 
that was to be pressed. You give him some, to 
be rid of him, and resume.) 

Q: Why did you choose that? 

A: I didn’t. The librettist did. 

Q: What gave her the inspiration for her 
story? 

The Doorbell: Brrrr. (Same business. Hand- 
some stranger, inquiring if this is Mr. Cmfwyp. 
Beaming, you assure him that it is, and he hands 
you a summons. You kill him, and resume.) 


A: An old Chinese legend. 

Q: What is the language of the libretto? 

A: Not a word is not of Aztec origin. 

Q: How many notes are there in the score? 

The Telephone: Brrrrr. Brrr. Brr. (Yo 
answer it.) 

A Voice: “Is this the Sacred Heart Con. 
vent?” (You reply “yes or “no”, as the case 
may be, and resume.) 

A: 822,347. 

Q: Is the music modern? 

A: It was finished last weck. 


* ok x 


HIS done, Mr. Crumb takes his leave. But 
the interview, as he writes it, will not be 
like that. When it appears it will belong to one 
of the three major divisions, which may be 
classified as (1) Personality, (2) Exhibitionist, 
and (3) Factual. Class 1 can further be sub- 
divided into two sections, depending on wheth- 
er the interviewer has taken (a) a violent dis- 
like to you or (b) an equally violent liking. 
You will not be able to tell, from his attitude, 
to which class his interview is likely to belong. 
Mr. Crumb, for instance, has been attentive 
and respectful, and you spend the rest of the 
day in an anticipatory glow. The glow fades 
next morning, when you open your copy of the 
Outrage and read his contrjbution: 
Example of 
Class 1 (Personality), Section A (Inimical) 
Interview 

“Sit down if you like—since you’re here.” 

The speaker grudgingly indicated a small, 
uncomfortable chair, he was a swarthy, beady- 
eyed, “artistic” looking individual of some- 
thing over forty-five, short, inclined to stout- 
ness, bald and bespectacled. He lounged against 
the mantelpiece, a cheap cigarette dangling 
from his pudgy, yellowed fingers, the ashes 
spilling untidily over: his shabby blue dressing 
gown, and waited with ill-concealed impa- 
tience for the interviewer’s first question. 

Asked for details concerning the genesis of 
his forthcoming production he hesitated un- 
easily, and then, picking his words with ob- 
vious care, replied haltingly, “Why—er, I 
was thinking of doing a musical comedy for 
Ziegfeld, but changed my mind and wrote a 
grand opera for the Metropolitan instead.” 
(Parenthetically, rumor hath it that the piece 
is still a musical comedy, that it was returned 
by the Ziegfeld office after a single reading, 
and that the Metropolitan officials are anything 
but overjoyed at their bargain.) 

The interviewer rercarked that the period 
of the opera was repoiic.. to be early Aztec. 

“That’s a lie!” he shouted, flushing angrily. 
Then, struggling to recover his composure, he 
added, lamely, “that is, practically.” 

The doorbell rang, and he shuffled over to 
answer it. The visitor, evidently a collector 
from an installment clothing house, demand- 
ed, and after an ugly display of temper on the 
part of the “maestro”, received, a bundle of 
half-worn garments. Judging from the steady 

(Continued on page 97) 
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PrHCTOGRAPHEL ESPECIALLY FOR VANITY FAIR BY EOWARD STEICHEN AT CULVER CITY 


The Astounding Mr. Wu—Lon Chaney 


The Master of Sleight-of-Hand and Foot Turns From Acrobatic Spectacles to Chinese Melodrama 


the new turn which the motion pictures seem to have taken, the character 
actor, the man who was once labeled the “heavy’’, has suddenly achieved 
Prominence and stardom. With this revolution which diminished the distinction 
between a hero and a villain, Lon Chaney became a star. They call him “the man 
of a thousand faces,” a neat compliment to his virtuosity in make-up. But his 
Versatility is not limited to the adroit use of the make-up stick. Lon Chaney first 
appeared on the screen ten years ago, after a career of one-night stands, as a slap- 
stick comedian. It was not until the production of The Miracle Man, in which he 


gave an uncanny performance as a tangled, revulsively-deformed cripple, that his 
real talent for characterization was discovered. Then he played a rapid succession of 
memorable réles before he became a star, in Conrad’s Victory, in Treasure Island, 
in Oliver Twist and a dozen minor melodramas of the films. Since then he has 
achieved further recognition and remunerative glory in The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame, The Phantom of the Opera and He Who Gets Slapped. This photograph of 
him in his latest réle, Mr. Wu, is the first of a series of photographs of motion 
picture personages made for Vanity Fair by Edward Steichen, in California 
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Famous Negroes of the Ring 


Some Great Coloured 


UGILISM Roman 
amphitheatres before Christ. Gladiators 
used the caestus on the hands. The caestus 
was made of several pieces of rawhide strongly 
bound in circular form, and tied to the hand 
and part of the forearm. An iron covering was 
shaped so the fingers could grip it tightly. It 
was somewhat similar to the brass knuckles of 
the present day. Battles with the caestus were 


was practiced in 


usually to the death. 

The sport became obsolete until James Figg 
was recognized as the first champion of Eng- 
land in 1719. Figg established the first school 
of boxing. A man of intelligence, he was aware 
of the methods of fighting with the caestus. He 
died in 1734. 

He was succeeded by Jack Broughton, often 
called “the father of boxing in England” 
Broughton should share this honour with Figg. 
He won the heavyweight title in 1732 and 
held it eighteen years. He became a pet of 
English society. One duke wagered ten thou- 
sand pounds on him in an important battle. 
Broughton lost, and the Duke never forgave 
him. Broughton introduced boxing gloves for 
sparring exhibitions as carly as 1743. He died 
a wealthy man. Danicl Mendoza, the great 
Spanish-Jewish heavyweight, was one of his 
pall-bearers. 

Boxing gloves were not used universally until 
after the advent of John L. Sullivan, who be- 
gan his career in 1878 at Boston, and ended it 
in 1892 before Corbett at New Orleans. Sul- 
livan beat Paddy Ryan in a bare knuckle fight in 
1882. He fought Charlie Mitchell, the Eng- 
lishman, a thirty-nine round draw with bare 
knuckles. He also fought and won over Jake 
Kilrain with bare knuckles in seventy-five 
rounds for a ten thousand dollar side bet. 
These contests were under London Prize Ring 
Rules. 

Until the appearance of Daniel Mendoza the 
prize ring was dominated by English and Irish 
bruisers. Mendoza was born in 1764. Seldom 





JOE GANS 


Old-timers affectionately remember the 
unsmiling face, the panther-like move- 
ments and the unerring, killing punch 
of this great Negro lightweight who 
fought and won twenty-five years ago 


Prize-Fighters Who Have Made Pugilistic History 


By JIM TULLY 


weighing over a hundred and sixty pounds, he 
fought the greatest men of his day. He was the 
Bob Fitzsimmons of the period. 

Bill Richmond, a negro known as “The 
Black Terror”, was born in America a year be- 
fore Mendoza. He was taken to England by 
General Earl Perch in 1777, and was quite suc- 
cessful there until he traded blows with one 








PETER JACKSON 
He was one of the great heavyweight 
pugilists of all time. Even John L. Sulli- 
van in his prime refused to risk his 
championship against the continued and 
menacing challenges of Peter Jackson 





“BATTLING” SIKI 
Light Heavyweight Champion for a few 
months in 1923, ‘Battling’ Siki, the 
primitive Senegalese fighter was killed 
two years ago in a gunmen’s brawl 
in New York’s Tenderloin district 


of the mightiest of English bruisers, the re. 
doubtable Tom Cribb. Cribb beat him afte; 
one hour and thirty minutes of terrific fight. 
ing. Richmond never again fought Cribb, by; 
won every other fight he had in England, Jp 
1815 when he was fifty-three years old, he 
beat Tom Shelton in twenty-three rounds, 4; 
fifty-six years of age he whipped another wel! 
known pugilist in three rounds. 

Tom Molineaux, a black slave, born jp 
Georgetown, D. C. in 1784, was the beg 
known of the early negro pugilists. He went to 
England in 1809, and whipped every man he 
faced in that country until he met Tom Cribb, 
who beat him in thirty-three rounds. This was 
in 1810, five years after Cribb had beaten 
Richmond. 

Molineaux fought Cribb again a year ater, 
The Englishman defeated him in eleven 
rounds at Thistleton after a savage contest jn 
which the negro’s jaw was broken. Twenty 
thousand people saw the fight. 

Tom Cribb ‘was indeed a terror to blacks, 
He was champion of England from 1805 to 
1811, and one of the most tremendous bruisers 
of all time. Molineaux never recovered from 
the beating given him by Cribb and died at the 
early age of thirty-eight. 

Bob Travers, born in 1831, was the first 
coloured lightweight pugilist of prominence. 
Travers, outweighed seventy pounds, fought 
the great Gypsy heavyweight, Jem Mace, 
fifty-seven rounds. He lost on a foul. 

Andy Bowen, a coloured lightweight of New 
Orleans has the distinction of having fought 
the longest contest on record,—one. hundred 
and ten rounds; seven hours and ninetee. min- 
utes. This was fought with Jack Burke in New 
Orleans in 1893. It became so dark they could 
not continue, and the referee, ironically 
enough, called the fight off as “no contest”. 
Bowen fought Jack Everhardt eighty-five 


rounds; five hours and thirty-eight minutes. 
(Continued on page 132) 





JACK JOHNSON 
For five years, Jack Johnson made a joke 
of all the ‘“‘white hopes” who were sent 
to regain the Heavyweight Championship 
for the White race. Jess Willard finally 
succeeded in defeating the negro in 1915 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


LILLI LEHMANN 


Because she has been a world-famous prima 
donna and singing teacher since 1865; because 
she has a repertoire of 170 réles in 114 operas 
and 600 songs; because she created three Wag- 
nerian réles in America; because she was the 
teacher of Geraldine Farrar and Olive Fremstad; 
and finally, because at the age of seventy-nine, 
she is still teaching in Berlin and Salzburg 


GO LOBERG 


C. LEROY BALDRIDGE 


Because, sick of drawing pic- 
tures of two wars and five 
armies, this erstwhile cartoon- 
ist of The Stars and Stripes 
fled to China and ran smack 
into several more; because his 
illustrations inspired Turn to 
the East to be a triumph of 
book-making; and finally, be- 
cause his first name is Cyrus 
and he bears a faint resem- 
blance to the Goddess of Liberty 





GOODWIN 


H. R. H. WILHELM OF SWEDEN 


Because he is the second son of King Gustave 
V of Sweden; because he is a major of the 
Swedish Infantry and a captain of the Swedish 
Marines; because he is six feet six inches tall; 
because he is renowned as a big game hunter 
and an authority on the animals of the African 
jungles; and finally, because he is now in Amer- 
ica for a series of lectures on big game hunting 





IRVING THALBERG 


STEICHEN 


MURAY 


HUGH WALPOLE 


Because at the age of twenty-seven he is production manager of 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture Corporation; because ten years 
ago he advertised for a job as Assistant Shipping Clerk at fifteen 
dollars a week; because he was, for two years, private secretary to 
Carl Laemmle; because he exercises a drastic supervision over all 
Metro-Goldwyn productions; and finally, because he is an executive 
who is attempting to raise the standard and the artistry of the films 


Because, in the eighteen years of his career as a writer, he has 
published eighteen distinguished works of fiction; because he is the 
most gifted of the generation of English novelists following those 
sixty-year-old dinosaurs—Wells, Bennett and Galsworthy; because 
his father is the learned Bishop of Edinburgh; but chiefly because 
he has returned to America on a journey of pleasure and adventure 
in which he is finding time for a little lecturing and writing 
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Bidding at Contract Bridge 
Advice to Players Who Have Passed Beyond the Primary Grade in Contract 


DITOR’S NOTE:—In the March issue of 
Vanity Fair, Mr. Street sketched for us the be- 
ginnings of Contract Bridge in America; the theory of 
the game; and the intricacies of the scoring. In this 
paper he goes a little further into the subject and ad- 
vises such players as have acquired a good working 
knowledge of the new game. It will be observed that 
the article below concerns itself principally with bidding 


INCE Contract Bridge is an accepted 


By CHARLES STUART STREET 


This is not a game of romance or emotion; 
it is cold, hard mathematics. The tricks you 
will take are only those that you and your partner 
have in the two hands, with an occasional 
courteous gift from the adversary. Sometimes 
a trick or two, not counted upon will develop 
but too much trust should not be put in them. 





fact, and since more and more people 
are yielding to its lure, it is necessary 
to learn in what respects it differs from 
Auction and what revision must be made in 
our system of bidding. First of all, clear 
"your mind of the idea that this is a mew 
game, that it differs from Auction, or that 
it means a great upheaval of all your stand- 
ards of bidding, or play. It is really the 
same game. The same number of tricks takes 
you out from a flat score that took you out 
in Auction. The one great difference is 
that you have to bid them to score them. 
But you can still think in terms‘of the other 
game. 

Almost all your initial bids remain the 
same. You still gauge no-trumpers accord- 
ing to the number of aces you have, one 
ace no-trumpers being notably dangerous. 
Perhaps also a certain diffidence should be 
shown about bidding three blank aces when 
you are vulnerable. Two no-trumps can be 
bid now without the four aces, and even 
three no-trumps, with a very strong hand, 
for fear that partner either won’t or can’t 
bid, and that a game might escape. 

Perhaps the greatest change lies in the 
suit bid of two. Formerly that bid showed 
an unestablished suit with either ace or king, 
but not doth. Now the suit may or may not 
be established. While the bid of one shows 
two high cards, (one being in the suit you 
are declaring), and warns your partner not 
to raise without normal trump strength, 
so the bid of two shows, not so much, high 
cards as number of tricks. The two bid 
means at least one high card, but promises 
that you will take six tricks in your own 
hand, and asks your partner to raise the bid 
with outside tricks although he may have 
only two little trumps. In the minor suits 
the bid of three means an established suit, 
but it does not necessarily mean it in the 
major suits, 

When you bid the whole game you are 
supposed to have it all in your hand with- 
out a trick from partner. Bidding past the 
game, at any time, when not forced to, is 
an invitation for a slam. 





After your partner has bid, remember 


SCORING AT CONTRACT BRIDGE 


Only tricks bid for, and made, are scored 
below the line, towards game; all extra 
tricks and other scores go as honours. 
Surplus tricks each count, in honour col- 
umn, 50. 











POMMUS NOCCRRATY TOT GAINS ..5 005-505 csssecdeessecseeceenkenes 100 
Each trick counts, in No-trumps .................... “s 35 
in Spades or Hearts........ : 30 
in Diamonds or Clubs........ . 20 
Spades outrank Hearts; Diamonds outrank Clubs...... 
Value of Game and Rubber 
For winning your first game, score........................ 200 
For winning your second game, score.................... 500 
Honours and Slams 
3 or 4 honours, divided, count nothing. 
4 honours in one hand, with or without 5th in 
partner’s Leet vee PE nee oe INS 100 
5 honours in one hand 150 
ee SE TR chet 11: Eee eae Spee nena 20 Wenie an 150 
Grand or Small Slam, not bid, count nothing. 
a on Grand Slam, when bid........ 1000 
< See Small Slam, when bid...... . 500 
Grand Slam, when bid..... . 1500 
, 2 a ’ 
On your 2nd game Small Slam, when bid........ 750 
Bonuses and Premiums 
On your rst On your 2nd 
Undoubled game game 
(RL ec Le an a eee 0 
For each extra trick................. 50 50 
When doubled 
Getting contract 50 100 
For each extra trick.................. 100 200 
When redoubled 
Settee CONTACE:...........c..0050005520- 100 200 
Each extra trick..... 200 400 
Penalties 
Undoubled 
Eo  ¢  ar 50 100 
Each extra under trick................50 200 
When doubled 
erat ander track........:......20<:. 100 200 
RERUN APRE OR GER 62... cccscsseicccecescecs 100 400 
Redoubled 
Beer MANNE GPBOK 55s scsvcssscecéscsscest 200 400 
PORN MOM 5 oc tsssaskeaces 200 800 


Note: After either side has won its first game that 
side is called “vulnerable.” 
Revokes are penalized as in Auction: Two tricks 
for the first revoke and 100 points for the 
second. 








that, if you pass, and fourth hand passes, 
the bidding dies and it is impossible to go 
game. The adversaries are very willing to let 
you play a bid of one, or even two or three, so 
long as the game is not in peril. In raising your 
partner’s bid, if your trumps are normal, (three, 
or two including a high one for a bid of one, 
and two small for a bid of two) you should 
use all your tricks up to the game limit. But 
don’t raise from fear, or ambition, or en- 
thusiasm, but only with good solid tricks. 


When you bid a minor suit you invite your 
partner to bid something e/se, even the other 
minor suit. And when he does bid something 
else, he is doing only what you have asked him 
to do. He does not deny help in your suit. In 
fact he may later assist your suit. But as the 
major suits are the best vehicles for winning 
games, it is a serious matter to deny your part- 
ner’s heart or spade suit when you have the 
proper trump holding, even though you want 


VANITY Fag 


to show strength elsewhere. Exceptional case 
may occur, however, where you hold six in the 
other major suit, or five with four honon 
or even a superb minor suit which look 
worth the game, or a no-trumper which 
promises an easy game if your partner’s bid js 
sound, 

But in all these cases you are saying to 
your partner that if his make is the ordinay 
conventional one, your make is better, [f 
his suit is very strong and he does not like 
your make he can go back to his and no harm 
is done. The best solution of the situation i, 
first to raise your partner in Ais suit when 
your trump strength is normal, and then 
show your ocen suit later. 

In this game of Contract it is not advis 
able to take your partner out of a no-trump 
from extreme weakness, such as a five-card 
suit to the queen jack, or queen ten, or jack 
ten, with no other five-card suit in your 
hand. It is better to let him play his one no 
trump; he won’t lose much on a bid of one 
unless they have a really strong hand against 
him and, by preventing their playing the 
hand, you may in fact be the gainer. There- 
fore any take-out of a no-trump must be 
considered the declaration of a suit you are 
willing to play if, and only if, your partner 
likes it well enough to raise it, which means 
that he underwrites the four tricks which 
compose a good no-trumper and also has ad- 
ditional strength in your suit. 

If, with some strength in, let us say, your 
heart suit, you take out his no-trumper ‘into 
two hearts and he has better than an ordin- 
ary make, he can go three hearts, where- 
upon (if your hand is only moderate) you 
can subside, and if you fail to make your 
contract it will probably have remained un- 
doubled as the enemy always hesitates to 
double an unfree double of a suit make 
which is founded on a no-trumper. Or, if 
he has excellent help for -your make he can 
jump at once to the game. Or, if you have 
a better than ordinary take-out you can bid 
four at once, yourself, counting him for at 
least five tricks, with some strength in your 
suit. If, after your take-out, he goes back 
to two no-trumps, he practically says that 
he does not like your suit and has no help 
in it. Then if your suit is good such as 
five to the ace king, or king queen, or ace 
queen, and you have help in some other suit, 
you can go on to three no-trumps. But re- 
member, in doing this, you really declare 
that your take-out is from strength, or that 
you have other real help in your hand. 

It is all a conversation; partners should 

be on the alert to guide each other, by encour- 
agement or warning, and must aim always to 
paint, in their partner’s minds, a true picture of 
their hands. 
After being helped by partner you should not 
continue your bid unless you hold more tricks 
in your hand than you have shown in your bid. 
There is nothing more stupid or tiresome than 
the constant bidding of “one heart”, “two 
(Continued on page 104) 
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CLASSIC TAILLEUR 


The classic tailleur of 
men’s dark grey suiting 
is always smart for town 
wear in the spring. A 
Vionnet blouse of white 
crépe de Chine, a black 
felt hat, a silver fox, and 
a black suéde bag com- 
plete the costume; the 





suit from Bonwit Teller 


TOWNANDCOUNTRY 
The town - and - country 
suit of tweed, or another 
informal woollen, is a 
new note of the season. 
This Chanel model of a 
beige-and-brown tweed is 
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LONG-COAT SUIT 


This long-coat suit from 
Patou illustrates the 
combination of jersey 
and crepella and the use 
of two tones of blue. The 
skirt and coat are of navy- 
blue crepella, the coat is 
lined with the same light 
blue jersey that fashions 





the blouse; from Altman 


SWEATER-BLOUSE 


A youthful suit for town 
is made of navy-blue 
twill and worn with a 
sweater-blouse in rose 
and navy-blue. This sea- 
son, the sweater-blouse is 





worn with a white jersey 
blouse ;Saks-FifthAvenue 





Town and Country 


Some Spring Clothes for 


the Well-Dressed Woman 


T is the woman of the world who sets the 

fashions—the woman who knows her New 

York and Paris, who is interested in all 
smart modern activities. From the collections 
of the Paris dressmakers, she chooses the clothes 
that are best adapted to her gay and busy life, 
and the rest of the world follows after her. 
On this page are shown the clothes she wears 
to lunch on Park Avenue and the Champs Ely- 
ees, or for golf at the Long Island clubs. 
The tailored suit is a perennial spring fash- 
ion, because it is trim, youthful, and neither 
too heavy nor too light for early April days, 
















































































worn with many informal 
suits ;fromFranklinSimon 





DRAWINGS BY HARRIET MESEROLE 


CHECKS AND TWEEDS 


(Left) This five-piece costume includes a 
tweed coat, a crepella two-piece dress, a 
velveteen jacket, and a striped sweater 


(Centre) A coat that is appropriate for 
country wear is fashioned of a beige-and- 
brown checked woollen; from Bonwit Teller 


(Right) This short coat-suit of beige-and- 
brown checked woollen worn with a beige 
jersey blouse; from Sports Shop for Women 


when the sunny side of the street is warm and 
the shady side still a little chilly. This season, 
it falls into one of three categories: the town 
suit, the town-and-country suit, and the suit 
for country wear alone. 

Of these, the newest and most important is 
the town-and-country suit that can be worn to 
lunch in town and while motoring in the 
country, with equal assurance. This is the 
most useful type of suit, the one that the aver- 
age woman will prefer to include in her 
wardrobe. The most popular fabric for such 

(Continued on page 130) 
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TWO-TONE COLOUR COMBINATIONS 


The cabriolet and the town car illustrated above are excellent examples of the two-tone colour 
scheme now in vogue. Note that black has been successfully combined with a contrasting colour. 
The roadster, in the centre, is the type of car best suited to less conservative colour combinations 


Colour Schemes in Foreign Cars 


Why Restraint and Good ‘Taste Are Essential in the Selection of Colour Combinations 


VEN after the most perfect coachwork 
has been selected, the smart appearance 
of a car depends to a very large extent 
on the colour scheme chosen for the exterior. 

Before considering the paintwork of to-day 
an owner usually has to make the choice of fin- 
ish. There are three predominant mediums, 
viz: paint, cellulose and fabric finish. 

It is impossible to understand those people 
who claim that it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween a good cellulose and a good paint and var- 
nish finish, for in actuality they look entirely 
different. There is no doubt that at the present 
moment paint and varnish has a far smarter 
appearance than anything else. 

Cellulose finishes are far from being univer- 
sally adopted, though they have many good 
points. The chicf advantages of a cellulose 
finish are that it does not deteriorate but rather 
improves with age, and to the owner-driver it 
is a tremendous advantage to be able to clean 
it dry. Washing is unnecessary, and there is no 
need to worry about scratches. Spots that have 
accumulated over several days can be easily 
removed with a dry rag. 

An alternative to cither cellulose or paint is 
the fabric covered body, which is at the present 
moment enjoying great popularity. Whether it 
is smart or not is a matter of personal opinion. 
It has some advantages over paint, for it wears 
extremely well, is proof against stain, and is 
extremely casy to keep in good condition as it 
will wash with soap and water. 


English fabric covered cars are usually car- 
ried out in one colour throughout, and much 
of their distinctive smartness depends largely 
on the neatness and skill with which the fab- 
ric is stretched over the foundations. 

The interior of the fabric covered car can be 
decorated in exactly the same colour as the out- 
side, which on certain cars of medium size 
looks well. 

The actual colour schemes in which cars are 
decorated are, at the present moment, passing 
through a transitory and experimental phasc. 

Incredibly good and bad taste are being si- 
multaneously displayed. 

Cars so far as their outward decorations are 
concerned are not unlike people. The aristo- 
crats of the road are unostentatious and simple 
to a point of severity. As a general rule the 
larger the car the more subdued should be the 
colouring, which usually gets brighter and 
more complicated in the smaller type of runa- 
bouts. 

An example of good taste, refinement and 
clegance is the car painted in one colour 
throughout. It is in accordance with this type of 
paint work that the majority of society people 
in London have had their cars painted. The 
entire scheme is simplicity and severity of line. 

A case in point is the car painted black all 
over including the bonnet. The lines of the 
latter are picked out by a narrow hair line of 
white paint, which is continued round the 
waist line of the entire car. This narrow line 


of white is the only relief on the entire black 
surface. The general effect is extremely smart, 
and this is accentuated by the interior being 
upholstered in brown hide, the colour of which 
is only seen when the doors are open. Incident- 
ally the chauffeur’s livery of this car is all black 
with a white piping to the collar and cuffs, and 
there is also a white piping, ’round the top of his 
cap. The whole turn-out is a fine model from 
which a number of variations have been 
evolved, but in the majority of cases the body- 
work has been kept dark and the picking- 
out lines are light. The reverse is never 90 
successful, 

Amongst the host of experimental ideas in 
two colours, the oldest method remains the best. 
Broadly it consists of painting the actual body- 
work up to the waist-line and the bonnet in 
one colour, with the upper portion, consist- 
ing of hood and framework, mudguards and 
wheels in another. If disc wheels are used, the 
same rule applics and they should be of the 
same colour as the top of the car. 

The Coupé de ville illustrated, is an eX 
ample of how the two-colour scheme may be 
carried out, and is one of the smartest cars 
about town. The bodywork is grey, whilst the 
top and lower parts are jet black. The uphol- 
sterv is black leather, whilst the interior 18 
lined with grey bedford cord. The whole 
car is conspicuous for the entire absence of any 
unnecessary ornamentation. 

(Continued on page 131) 
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CLOSED SEDAN 


The convertible top is an 
unusually desirable feature 
of the smart touring car, 
because when the top is up, 
the car is transformed into 
the convenient sedan type. 
An interesting detail of this 
top is the detachable side 
curtains, next to the win- 
dows of the rear doors 
making an all-weather car 













ASH RECEIVERS 


The interior of this Rolls Royce, 
‘the body of which has been de- 
signed by Brewster, is uphol- 
stered in a grey fabric exactly 
matching the exterior of the 
car. The ash receivers at either 
side of the rear seat do away 
with the necessity of opening 
the windows to flick ashes 

















PERIOD DESIGNS FOR CARS 
This Lincoln Brougham has been inspired by the coach of olden days, 
and has been painted in yellow and black, with red striping. The 
decoration of the interior is in keeping, the coach work being of green 
Morocco leather with red trimmings. The luggage rack on the top 
adds the finishing touch to this old-fashioned type of modern coach 











OPEN SEDAN 


The Rolls Royce at the left 
shows the stream line effect 
when the top of this same 
car is down. The body and 
mudguards are painted grey 
and the top is beige. The 
angle at which the station- 
ary windshield has been 
pitched and the space at the 
rear for accommodation of 
the luggage are noteworthy 








AN ALL YEAR ROUND TOP 


This Minerva is a collapsible Sport Sedan and is distinguished for the 
luxury and convenience of its appointments as well as for the beauty 
of its colour scheme. The body of the car is olive green; the top khaki, 
and the leather upholstery, fenders, and wheels, black; set off to 
advantage by the nickel running board and windshield, and white tires 


Motor Cars Built For Comfort 
Three American Custom Bodies Which Show Great Originality of Character and Design 
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FOR CASUAL RIDING 


An informal riding costume consisting 
of a two button, loose fitting coat, cut 
along the lines of an ordinaty lounge 
coat, but with two slits at either side 
of the back and more cut away in 
front than usual. Corduroy breeches, 
black riding boots, soft, flannel shirt 
with collar to match, plain coloured 





Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


tie, sweater, 
bowler hat 


silk handkerchief, and 
turn-out 


English Clothes for Country Living Have a Distinctive Style and Manner of Their Own 


—~ 








MERINO HUNTING SHIRT 


A comfortable hunting shirt is 
made of knitted merino or a mix- 
ture of merino and silk. But- 
toned at the neck like an ordinary 
shirt, it is worn with the usual 
stock tie made of white twill. It 
is warm and snug fitting, insur- 
ing a perfect set off of a hunting 
coat, and has the advantage of 
having no superfluous material 
to wrinkle up under the breeches 


are extremely popular, 
signs, which resemble suit materials, being 
considered the smartest. Patterns in blue and 
red seem to be especially favoured this year 


NGLISH country clothes have a very 

distinct style of their own and they are 

not easy to assemble simply from look- 
ing into the window of a haberdasher’s or tail- 
or’s. Undoubtedly fashions in country clothes 
are influenced somewhat by the old type of 
country squire who, although he does not often 
appear in public, still makes his existence felt. 
There must be moments in every Englishman’s 
life when he is seized with an overwhelming 
desire for the country, when the atmosphere 


(Continued on page 129 ) 





SHIRT FLANNELS 
Shirts of pure flannel for country wear only 


the small, neat de- 


THE CHECKED TWEED 


This typical country suit of 
tweed is cut on loose, straight 
fitting lines, with sufficient full- 
ness around the shoulders and 
arms to give complete freedom 
of movement. The sleeves are a 
uniform width throughout, and 
the plus fours are full, although 
not as baggy and as long as 
formerly. Checked patterns in 
suits are now very fashionable 
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ITS A WISE MOTHER WHO PROVIDES 
THIS VEGETABLE SOUP~OFTEN 








HE EATING, in liberal 

quantity, of carefully 
selected and properly cooked 
vegetables is essential to 
growing children. For 
vegetables are a rich source 
of the mineral salts so vital 
to normal development of 
bone and muscle tissue. 





The water in which vege- 
tables are cooked absorbs 
much of their mineral con- 
tent. Often this cooking 
water is discarded. But in 
vegetable soup, the minerals 
are largely retained. 


This is one of the reasons 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
with its fifteen different 
vegetables of choicest quality, 
is so prized by the mother 
who knows her dietetics. 
Healthfulness combined with 
delicious flavor! 12 cents a 
can. 
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FOR GOLF 


The jackets of golf suits are cut on 
loose straight-fitting lines. The illus- 
tration at the right shows the model 
worn by the Prince of Wales, which 
has vents on either side at the back, 
and the sleeves of which are finished 
with practical buttons and button holes 
so that the cuffs can be turned back 


HERE is an old say- 

ing to the effect that 
there is nothing new undcr the sun 
and that all that is best in present-day 
fashions can be easily traced back to the 
standards of taste of a former gencration. This 
certainly seems to be true of fashions in men’s 
clothes, for this Spring and Summer the old- 
fashioned grey flannel has become the favourite 
material for the well-dressed man’s lounge suit, 
just as the hard-finished worsteds in shark-skin 
and pin-head designs were the rage two sea- 
sons ago, When, up until that time, that particu- 
lar fabric was considered out of date, and suit- 
able only for the older man. The smart shade 
of grey for this season, however, is not the light 
shade that has been so generally worn for the 
past few years, but a darker shade running 
from a medium to an oxford grey. This docs 
not mean, however, that grey only can be worn 
by smart men this season, because navy blue is 
again to the fore, and, though always regarded 
as the most conservative of colours, it is this 
year considered one of the most fashionable. 
The various shades of tan will have a less con- 
spicuous place in men’s fashions than in re- 
eent seasons. 

With the return to popularity of the con- 
servative grey flannel and blue serge suits, an- 
other fashion which has not been much in 
returned—patch 





vogue in recent years, has 
pockets, especially on flannel suits. Otherwise, 
fashion’s in men’s clothes have undergone very 
few changes, the whole tendency for modern 
uitings being to remain plain and conservative 
and without pattern. The coats of lounge suits, 
although they remain tubular in appearance, 
are cut rather more loosely and do not fit as 
closcly as hitherto, Shoulders continue to be 
broad and sleeves are also being cut on a rather 
broad pattern, which is a very good thing, as 
the more closcly fitting sleeve, which has been 
so popular up to the present moment, has al- 
ways been more or less uncomfortable and was 
quite impossible to keep in shape, as it invari- 
bagged at the clbow. Trousers are still cut 

with 


ably bag 
with a fulness and 
at the waistband, the width at the ankle being 
narrower than at the knee. Trousers with wide 
bottoms are distinctly out of style. All trousers of 
Jounge suits are finished with a turn-up or cuff. 


gencrous pleats 





The Well-Dressed Man 


Returns To Grey And Blue 





FOR EVENING 


Among the interesting novelties for the 
summer season is the suit for evening 
wear consisting of black trousers, white 
waistcoat, and the short white linen 
jacket, similar in cut to the mess 
jacket of a naval officer’s uniform. 
This model from Saks-Fifth Avenue 
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VANITY FAIR 


FOR TOWN 


The double-breasted grey flannel suit 
with patch pockets has returned to 
favour and will be extremely popular 
for general town and country wear. 
Jackets of lounge suits are cut so as 
to give a tubular effect but sufficientl- 
loose to avoid any suggestion of being 
form fitting. Trousers of all lounge 
suits are finished with a_ turn-up 


DRAWINGS BY J. W. WILLIAMSON 


For cvening wear, the 
double-breasted cket 
must now be considered an integral 
part of the well-dressed man’s wardrobe, 

Its popularity is due to its informal char 
acter as well as to the fact that with a double- 
breasted dinner jacket no waistcoat is nec- 
essary. The most important feature of the 
double-breasted dinner jacket is that its lapels 
are now faced with a glossy silk so as to dis- 
tinguish it more easily at a distance from a 
dark blue double-breasted lounge jacket. The 
lapels on single-breasted dinner jackets, how- 
ever, continue to be faced with a dull ribbed 
silk, as do the lapels of tail coats. The popularity 
of the double-breasted dinner jacket was thor- 
oughly established in this country last year 
at Palm Beach and at Newport, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that for some years past it had 
been much in evidence at fashionable Euro- 
pean watering places, and is but another ex- 
ample of the length of time it takes some fash- 


dinner — jacket 


ions of forcign inspiration to be appreciated 
here. From the large number of double- 
breasted dinner jackets that were worn dur- 
ing this past winter in Palm Beach, their suc- 
cess is definitely assured, a prediction made in 
these columns a few seasons ago. It is time 
once more to point out the wide difference 
in materials used in clothes for town wear 
and for sports and country While 
sobricty is the note that the smartly turned 
out man strives for in his suits for town 
wear, which are subdued in colour and usually 


wear, 


have a very inconspicuous pattern when any 
pattern is used at all, it is just the reverse of his 
sport and country clothes. Tweed, homespuns, 
and shetlands are appropriate for country wear, 
and large size patterns are not only correct, 
but harmonize in an extraordinary way with 
one’s surroundings, appearing ncither too Jarge 
nor too loud. Checks are extremely fashionable 
for country clothes, this season, although it 
must be added that this is not a new fashion 
but one that has endured for many years. This 
revival of their more general use will be found 
in nearly all country clothes today, which, hav- 
ing been dragged through a period of new and 
fancy patterns, are now settling down to a sane, 
conservative, but by no means dowdy appear- 
(Continued on page 128) 
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ie 
- Creasure ee Sterling 
Sterling 2Y%o00 Fine 





SIX-PIECE TEA SET IN THE BARLY AMERICAN STYLE « $675.00 


« | reasure» Solid Silver in the «Early American Style» is an inheritance of beauty, passed on to 

you from early American days. In the Tea Set, illustrated above, which takes its inspiration 
from the hollow-ware made by our early master-silversmiths, one finds the formal grace, the purity of 
line, the discreet elegance, so characteristic of the fine productions of that period. 

Into the Silver made by our early craftsmen seem to have been wrought the precious ideals of 
graceful living—love of home and gentle hospitality. And in «Treasure» Silver in the « Early American 
Style» are re-expressed these same fine qualities, lending the same gracious atmosphere in modern 
American homes where dining with one’s family and with one’s friends is still regarded as among 
life’s happiest functions. 

The «Early American Style» is made in flat silver as well as in dinner hollow-ware. Perfectly 
plain or decorated in the manner of old-fashioned hand engraving. Your Jeweler would be proud to 
show you this lovely Silver. Write us for a copy of the Brochure—«The Early American Style. 


‘Creasure Solid Silver 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN COMPANY : Silversmiths + Creators of Distinctive Tableware 
34 NORTH KENWOOD STREET GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 
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Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, — 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 








| Telephone -Murray Hill 8800 





























© srooxs srormens 


Outfits for Sport 


and 
General Country 
Wear 


Send for Brooxs’s -ACiscellany 


While we have no seasonal “sales”, there are 
alecays in our stock articles reduced from 10 to 30 
per cent., or more. This presents an opportunity 
to buy good merchandise at less than market prices 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
Tacuont con. Boviston County Roao 220 Beucvue Avenue | 
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The Letter 


(Continued from page 80) 


she was comforted and content. Peter 
Dykeman would be, in another minute, 
out of her life and thoughts forever. 
The fact was something absolute, that 
could be lived with. In a perfect com- 
posure she took the letter to her writ- 
ing-desk, scratched out her own name 
and address, and readdressed it to 
Peter Dykeman. 
i: ok Sk ok 

From outside came the approaching 
sound of wheels. The rural mail 
wagon was making its morning col- 
lection. Mrs. Frayme ran out and in- 
stinctively called to the driver, before 
she remembered that he was deaf. He 
saw her, howeve:, and ha ted his an- 
tique equipage until she had given him 
the letter. 

The receding wagon held her gaze. 
She was determined to watch it out of 
sight for, when it was gone, Isabella 
Darnell would be quite dead. The last 
disturbing element in this remote and 
pleasant existence was going more 
swiftly out of her life. With a smile 
she saw the wagon rise in silhouette 
and vanish on the other side of the 
hill. The sun smiled, too, on her resig- 
nation as she remained standing by her 
gate gazing in a still abstraction down 
the now empty road. 

. x. ee 

The sound of the door-bell pealed 
through the house. As Mrs. Frayme’s 
maid hastened to answer it, she heard 
a rude pounding and formed in her 
mind the phrase with which she would 
rebuke the offender. Upon opening the 
door she was confronted by one of the 
“natives”, a farmer who lived some 


two miles down the road. But it was 
his burden that brought a quick gasp 
of fright and astonishment from the 
woman. Her face paled, the intended 
rebuke failed her, and she began 
simultaneously a dozen queries, The 
farmer checked her. 

“Don’t get fussed. She’s just fainted 
—plugged out, I reckon. I seen her 
runnin’ after the mail wagon, shoutiy 
and that deaf old coot never hearin’ 
her, and she wavin’ her arms and 
a-stumblin’ and a-fallin’ and gettir’ 
up, and runnin’ again like she was 
mad. Down by my orchard, she'd al. 
most caught up with it when she 
keeled over—and didn’t get up again, 
So I went down and got her.” 

“What,” said the maid stupidly, still 
a little dazed, “what did she want?” 

“Dunno.” 

The two carried Mrs. Frayme up- 
stairs to her room. Her physical col- 
lapse had been mofe complete than 
they had 4t first thought. Finally, after 
an hour, the doctor arrived, and ap- 
plied himself energetically to revive 
her. Mrs. Frayme at length came into 
consciousness. Her eyes grew wide 
with the effort of remembrance. She 
said at last, “Where’s the mail- 
wagon!” 

At the moment she spoke, the four 
beings in the room turned to listen to 
a faint, far-off screech, that might 
have been a gloat of triumph, or the 
cry of one to whom life is intolerable, 
or a divine period to the aspiration of 
those who wish to recover the past. 

It was the doctor who said, “There 
goes the mail-train”. 


The New American Mythology 


(Continued from page 54) 


cannot even write his own name 
(whether this be true or no, I have no 
means of judging). It was apparently 
God Dempsey’s great virtue that he 
was a hobo who cared for nothing in 
this earth but to strike lesser gods and 
goddesses to the ground, even as 
Hercules once upon a time strangled 
lions. He, also, the mythologies proudly 
proclaimed, could not sign his own 
name. Further than that, when a new 
god or goddess shows signs of any 
sort of human intelligence, he is 
rightly execrated. God Tunney, it ap- 
peared, had every claim to his Olym- 
pic seat until it was discovered that he 
could read Homer in a translation and 
considered that an early novel of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s was not worthy of 
that writer. William Tilden the second, 
lost many a temple and fine golden 
sacrifices when it was found that he 
could write articles in grammatical 
prose and even perpetrated certain 
short stories. Of the goddesses of ten- 
nis the worshippers demand that they 
shall wield a racket and nothing else. 


Had the God “Babe” Ruth written 
another Ode to a Nightingale, his tem- 
ples would have been razed to the 
ground, but because he visited a little 
boy who was sick and said, “How do 
you do?” to his mother, his name is 
justly great in the land. 

This is as it should be. These figures, 
vast because they are amorphous, beau- 
tiful because they are nebulous, give 
us once again that for which we have 
so long thirsted. The world is too 
much with us, very much more with 
us indeed than in the provincial days 
when William Wordsworth sat and 
looked upon the waters of Greta. And 
now when everything is closing in 
upon us, how wise we are to create for 
ourselves once again these shining in- 
visible figures whom indeed we pre- 
tend to perceive bathing in California, 
or battling in Philadelphia, or visiting 
the sick in Utica, or receiving enor- 
mous checks in Chicago, and who in 
reality remain, behind these illusions, 
radiant and glorious in an immortal 
heaven. 
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S72 ~=CANNON 


Se ist quickly-Wear well-Cost less 


Tue plain vanilla, so to speak, of the : 
. . ° . at 
modern bathroom is turning pistachio Gannon | 











towels will come back from laundering 
as bright and fresh as ever! 











and orange! Color and charm and : These towels give long and satisfying 
fashion decorate the best-dressed bath- service. That’s one reason why most of 
tooms this spring, with soap and bath the famous American hotels, where 


salts, bath powder and Cannon towels in matching hues. i} housekeeping is done on an immense scale, choose Cannon 
... For cleanliness can be a pleasure unguessed by ‘| towels. Another: reason is that such ‘purchasers know 
luckless youth that bathed in tin tubs in awe-inspiring | quality and realize that Cannon offers most quality. 
bathrooms of the Mauve Decade. ‘Offers it, too, at most advantageous prices, since enor- 
Cannon towels, luxurious as they look, are not expen- mous production in these largest towel mills of the world 
sive. If you are fond of color schemes—and what clever ess ‘ev {i substantially lessens production costs. 
Woman is not?—try having the bathroom appear in So plan a change in your own bathroom. Invest in 
towels bordered with blue and orange one week, laven- Cannon towels, bordered in your favorite color. Prices 
der and green the next. It takes no more time, costs no will please you. They range from 25c for the handy 
more money, and it does give a delightful effect. hi hucks to $3.50 for the great soft bath mats. Whales, 
Furthermore, all colors in Cannon towels and bath | "ere dolphins, little ships sailing, plain borders—ask for 
Mats are guaranteed absolutely fast, even if boiled. Sas Cannon towels, bath mats and bath sheets by name. 


The C “Blowi A 
Bath salts may melt, soap wash away, but your Cannon Whale” turkish towel Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York. 
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GOLF SUITS 


THAT ADD TO THE ZEST 


OF THE GAME 


(From London and Our Own Workrooms) 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 
GOLF SUITS—SIXTH FLOOR 











VANITY FAR 


The Younger Generation 


(Continued from page 60) 


material with which to shock its elders 
and keep the printing presses run- 
ning. It’s really getting to be a terri- 
ble strain on the younger generation 
to live up to its reputation. But, far 
be it from them to disappoint their 
scandal-seeking elders. 

Essentially, of course, the younger 
generation of today is the same as 
that of yesterday, of day before yes- 
terday, and of a million years ago. 
The little prehistoric maiden who 
met her doughty warrior after dark 
at the pool of the dinosaurs was just 
as much a pariah—in the eyes of her 
elders—as the modern girl who goes 
to a roadhouse with her boy friend 
and returns at four in the morning, 
a little tired from dancing but con- 
siderably the gayer for a highball or 
two—which will become five or six 
when she recounts her adventures the 
next night at dinner. 

Feminine readers of this article 
who belong to the older generation, 
will probably say, at this point: 
“Granted that boys are essentially the 
same in every generation—for boys 
must sow their wild oats—you still 
must admit that the girls of our gen- 
eration didn’t drink or smoke or 
‘pet’. We were too modest.” 

Granted your impeccable virtue 
where drinking and smoking were 
concerned. But, if all the tales [ve 
heard from the lips of my masculine 
friends of the “older generation” 
are true, PIl take issue with you on 
the petting. Of course you didn’t call 
it petting. You “spooned” or you 
“sparked”. Today’s younger genera- 
tion pets. But, somehow, biological 
urge has always had its way with men, 
and always will. When the post-Vic- 
torian damsel, trussed up in three 
petticoats, a whalebone corset, and a 
princesse dress, went buggy riding 
with her Cavalier—the “boy friend” 
of that period—I’ll wager they did 
more than count the stars. You didn’t 
smoke or drink, dear ladies. Smoking 
and drinking were not fashionable 
then. Your modesty had nothing to 
do with it. Then, as now, the younger 
generation was far more concerned 
with being “in the swim” than in 
being modest. The boys of those days 
professed to like girls who were 
coy, who insisted that they were sav- 
ing their kisses for the man_ they 
would some day marry, girls, in short, 
who didn’t know the meaning of the 
word “passion”. Ignorant innocence, 
or innocent ignorance, whichever 
phrase you may prefer, was the fash- 
ion then, and every girl tried to be 
a la mode. But now—sophistication 
is the vogue, and every mother’s 
daughter of us is striving to be so- 
phisticated. 

They are a curiously good-look- 
ing, clear-thinking, physically  dis- 
ciplined lot, these “roués”, these 
“sadabouts”, these “flirts” and “flap- 
pers” and “jelly-beans”. Of course 
they talk about sex. Everybody does. 
That’s the fashion and no self-respect- 
ing member of the younger generation 
is going to be thought mid-Victorian. 
They talk of their complexes and in- 
hibitions—or lack of them!—and 
their neuroses and psychoses and re- 
pressed desires. They calmly assert that 
they have “sex appeal” and proceed 


to analyze it, in mixed company, just 
as gaily as the Victorian dams 
plucked the petals of a daisy to gee 
whether her “gentleman friend” loved 
her or not. 

Of course, as I said before, the 
younger generation is not wholly 
saintly. How they would hate me jf 
I said that they were! They haye 
glaring faults, and the worst of 
their faults is that they so contin. 
ually affront good taste. Their wors 
vice is a sort of hoydenish vulgarity. 
A lot of them drink in public; “neck” 
in public; talk too intimately of their 
“innards” in public; and show little 
or no reverence for mother, father, 
God, or man. But even the offenders 
against good taste are really in the 
minority—but in such a clamorous, 
noisy and conspicuous minority, that 
the entire group gets a bad name asa 
result of it. 

Not all of their evil reputation is 
justly earned, however. Not every 
female who looks and, dresses and acts 
like a member of the younger gener- 
ation really belongs to it. The cab- 
arets and night clubs and hotel lob- 
bies are filled with expert imitations 
of the flapper—women who really 
belong to yesterday’s younger gener- 
ation, and who have jumped on the 
band-wagon of youth’s carnival, de- 
termined to enjoy the fun which they 
missed when innocence was so much 
the fashion. They have bobbed their 
hair and exposed their knees. They 
have shed their corsets and their in- 
hibitions. They consider it the great- 
est compliment that can be paid to 
them to be called flappers. They are 
really uninhibited. Most of them 
have been married, or are still mar- 
ried, 

While the youngsters are doing a 
lot of “wise” talking about sex free- 
dom, and rather shyly wondering if 
they would really ever have the cour- 
age to exercise it, these “fake flappers” 
are actually indulging, not in liberty, 
but in license. The antics of these 
clder women have done more to de- 
stroy the present flapper’s reputation 
than anything she could possibly have 
done on her own account. The real 
younger generation despises them and 
considers them outsiders. 

It is the younger generation of to- 
morrow that is going to prove the 
wisdom of all this new freedom. It 
will be a comparatively old story to 
boys and girls of my age when we 
are old enough to begin to exercise 
it. We are being raised in freedom, 
and we will know how to use it, so 
that it will not degenerate into li- 
cense. We have been given a thor- 
ough education in the “facts of life” 
by our parents and our school teachers. 
We are considered as_ intelligent, 
thinking human beings. We are not 
shut out of intimate discussions on sex 
psychology. In fact, most of us know 
exactly what the “facts of life” are 
all about. We, the coming younger 
generation, are a good deal amused 
by the wildness (even if pretended) 
of the present younger generation 
Our vices, whatever they may be, 
will certainly not be those of the pres- 
ent day flapper. 

Physically, I think, we are des- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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«What, in Your Opinion, Is the—?” 


(Continued from page 82) 


stream of bill collectors that punc- 
tuated the interview, and the ever- 
angling telephone, Composer Cmfwyp 
has not created any wide-spread fa- 
yorable impression with his displays 
of “temperament”. 

i. ok oe 


Suppose, however, that your inter- 
viewer had been Mr. Gurk, of the 
evening Yawn, whose apparent im- 
passiveness had masked a fatal devo- 
tion to you: 

Example of 

Class 1 (Personality), Section B 
(Adulatory) 
Interview 

“Won’t you—sit down.” 

Slender and compactly built, his 
broad, high brow surmounting a pair 
of keen dark eyes whose sternness was 
mitigated by the lurking hint of a 
mischievous twinkle, the composer, 
whose youthful, almost boyish appear- 
ance belied the twoscore years chron- 
iced in the telltale pages of Who’s 
Who, motioned me to a seat with a 
graceful wave of a slim white hand. 
He stood, drooping against the marble 
aloofness of the old-fashioned mantel- 
piece, the blue spirals from his ciga- 
rete coiling lazily about the ultra- 
marine richness of his gorgeous bro- 
caded lounging robe as he waited, 
composed and smiling, for the ava- 
lanche of questions to descend from 
the interviewer’s impatient lips. 

“My opera!” He smiled lazily. 
“Fancy anyone’s being interested in 
my poor efforts! A trifle, really; an 
artist's self-indulgence, you might 
call it. They were all after me—the 
Ziegfelds, the Dillinghams, the Ham- 
mersteins, you know—to write music 
for their—revues, I think they call 
them. But I said no.” The twinkle 
broadened. “It was really naughty of 
me, for the sums they offered were 
sandalously large; but Art—” 

A bell tinkled discreetly, and he 
broke off to answer it. Some poor fel- 
low asking alms, evidently, for after 
a brief colloquy he dismissed the 
needy one with a generous gift of 
clothing. 

“The basis of our story? An old 
Chinese tale—or should I say tael?” 
he interjected, with that flashing smile 
that has disarmed thousands. 

He lighted a fresh cigarette and 
mused a moment. “Ah, China, the 
hum of the compound, the lights on 
the Hankow Road, the tinkle of 
bells in the joss houses, the bitterness, 
the sweetness, of the hateful, beloved 
East—.” He turned to me. “But you, 
my friend. You, I think—under- 
stand.” 

We were both silent. 

ee ok 


If, however, your visitor were 
Miss Bilge, of the Snooze, that would 
be something else again. For Miss 
Bilge is of the Exhibitionist school of 
interviewers and is so enchanted with 
what she calls her style that you are 
lucky if you are mentioned at all: 


Example of 
Class 2 (Exhibitionist) 
Interview 

“Sermons in stones,” murmurs the 
Sage of the Concord, “and good in 
everything.” Ergo, unless the trans- 
cendentalist seer be, for once, guilty 
of psychic myopia, there must be good 
in interviews. So I pondered, standing 
before the as-yet unopened door of the 
studio home whence, by the mysterious 
alchemy of that process which, just 
how truly the hasty mouther of clichés 
dare not stop to realize, we call crea- 
tive, has issued that opera (or should 
it not be, those opera?) whose immi- 
nent materialization is awaited with 
such anticipatory gusto by the cognos- 
centi musicalt. 

Soon Cmfwyp himself would be 
standing before me. What a responsi- 
bility would shortly be mine! For in 
these journalistic colloquies, these brief 
(alas! how hastily reasoned and in- 
adequately penned) spiritual and in- 
tellectual contacts vouchsafed the 
readers of the diurnal press, it is the 
interviewer who must analyze and 
synthesize, exercising such interroga- 
tory selectivity as will’ translate and 
transliterate the human actuality in 
terms two-dimensional and—more or 
less—amorphous. The moment ap- 
proached, was here! The question? 

. “Let others reason and welcome; 
*tis we musicians know.” Ah, Brown- 
ing (Robert), you never faced a 
Cmfwyp! 

“Your work?” I ventured. 

He flashed an evasion. Pressed, he 
proffered details. Interesting (vulgar 
word!) but hardly the crux. The pe- 
riod, Aztec; the legend, Mongolian. 
Etymology and arithmetic, but not 
The Point. Defeat again. 

So this was genius! 


*x* * * 


Lastly, there is Mr. Klunk, of the 
evening Yell. His motto is Accuracy, 
Terseness, Accuracy; and he sticks to 
facts—after his own fashion: 

Example of 
Class 3 (Factual) 
Interview 

A libretto that contains not one 
word of Aztec origin is the feature of 
Henry F. Cmfwyp’s new Aztec opera, 
it was learned today from Mr. 
Cmfwyp himself. Interviewed by the 
Yell correspondent, the composer 
added that his work had been inspired 
by artistic rather than financial con- 
siderations, and that the period of the 
work was early Anzac. The score 
contains 822,347,000 notes, and the 
music, although modern, will be fin- 
ished next week. Questioned as to the 
truth of Mr. Cmfwyp’s statement, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, General Man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, said, “I have nothing to say.” 


* * * 


My next interview is going to be 
mailed. 
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VANITY FAR 


Some American Expatriates 


(Continued from page 64) 


There is no end to these activities. 
The other day I was applied to to 
furnish a character for Mr. Antheil— 
not of course by Mr. Antheil him- 
self, but by an American organization. 
Now I do not know Mr. Antheil, so 
very well as all that—but if there 
were anything against his morals I 
should know, for though Paris is not 
as much of a whispering gallery as 
New York, it can do its bit in that 
way too. So I replied in words to 
that effect, adding that whenever I 
had been in his company on social 
occasions his conversations and_ be- 
haviour had been of the most impec- 
cable and that his music was wholly 
admirable. (I may make the note that 
the other day in Chicago I heard M. 
Darius Miihaud speak complimentar- 
ily of Mr. Antheil’s music, and if you 
know anything at all about French 
composers, you will know what that 
means. ) 

Now my “character” of Mr. An- 
theil was quite sufficient to secure for 
him the travelling scholarship or 
whatever it was that the American 
Organization desired to bestow on 
him. It was more than sufficient. But 
what happened? This: An ornament 
of sorts of the commercial resident 
American Colony, occupying some sort 
of minor official position, took it upon 
himself to write to that American Or- 
ganization imploring them as they 
value the purity of America’s daugh- 
ters and the spotless folds of Old 
Glory—imploring them not to honour 
Mr. Antheil. And why? .... Because 
Mr. Antheil was a friend of Mr. 
Pound! .... Now I ask you! 

As I have said, I do not know Mr. 
Antheil very well. But I meet him in 
drawing rooms where he would not 
be admitted if there were anything 
against him. That is enough for me 
and for any sensible human being. 
But Mr. Pound I know very well in- 
as well as it is possible for one 





deed 
man to know another. And I will 


vouch for it that no more sober, hop. 
est, industrious and wholly virtuoys 
American is to be found on this, o the 
other side of the Atlantic. To know 
him is to know that—and to know 
him is an honour. That that minor 
American official does not know thai, 
is due to the fact that Mr. Poung 
does not suffer fools gladly. That jg 
perhaps a fault. 

But I think the United States ought 
to do something to stop that sort of 
imbecility, which renders it ridiculoys 
in foreign eyes. The American artis. 
tic colony of Paris—and, heayen 
knows, of New York too—do do 3 
great deal to dignify the United States 
in the eyes of the world. Let the testi. 
mony of myself, a foreigner, bear 
witness to that. Then the non-artistic 
part of the United States should at 
least let them alone. The reason why 
large numbers of American artists 
live in Europe is almost entirely eco- 
nomic. They are very badly paid; they 
can live in Paris for almost nothing, 
There is no conspiracy against the 
United States, or even against hundred 
per cent Americanism. They are hun- 
dred per centers all right. They make 
me tired with it most times. And that 
any obscure and ignorant minor oif- 
cial commercially occupied, should 
have the power to interfere with the 
destinies of an artist whom the rest 
of the world considers to adorn this 
country ... well, it makes the whole 
of Paris and the Russians and Czecho- 
Slovakians and Lithuanians and Span- 
iards and the Ruthenians and _ the 
Wallachians and Armenians, cackle. 

I don’t know exactly what is to be 
done about it—except that Americans 
should read the poems of Mr. Pouni 
and see that the works of Mr, An- 
theil are performed often and with 
applause. That is bound to come some 
day. It would be well if it came sooa 
—tfor that would really be the New 
World redressing the balance of the 
Old. 


The Agony of the Artist 


(Continued from page 68) 


teaches us that we have made a pro- 
found error in trying to dear Art, 
since whatever Art stands for is what- 
ever cannot be learned. Indeed, the 
Artist is no other than he who un- 
learns what he has learned, in order 
to know /imself; and the agony of 
the Artist, far from being the result of 
the world’s failure to discover and 
appreciate him, arises from his own 
personal struggle to discover, to ap- 
preciate and finally to express himself. 
Look into yourself, reader; for you 
must find Art there, if at all. 

At this you protest vigorously: but 
I follow your curious advice, suppose 
I look into myself and suppose I do 
not find Art? What then? Do you mean 
to tell me that I must forever abandon 
my hope of becoming an Artist? 

Absolutely! Art is not something 


which may or may not be acquired, 
it is something which you are not or 
which you are. If a thorough search 
of yourself fails to reveal the pres- 
ence of this something, you may be 
perfectly sure that no amount of striv- 
ing, academic or otherwise, can bring 
it into your life. But if you are this 
something—then, gentle reader, no 
amount of discrimination and misap- 
prehension can possibly prevent you 
from becoming an Artist. To be sure, 
you will not encounter “success”, but 
you will experience what is a thou- 
sand times sweeter than “success”. You 
will know that when all’s said and 
done (and the very biggest Butter 
Baron has bought the very last and 
least Velasquez) “to become an Artist 
become 





means nothing; whereas to 
alive, or one’s self, means everyting. 
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Beethoven 1827—1927 


(Continued from page 56) 


and you will see that the procedure 
is the same—an earnest outpouring 
of, at bottom, the same emotion, and 
then a series of variations not so much 
on the emotion as on the melody, 
which in each case is given out first 
in shorter and then in still shorter 
notes. 

I take it that, from some peculiarity 
of his musical constitution, the full 
force of his genius was not available 
for him in music of the order for 
which the symphonic andante is the 
natural expression. The result is that, 
broadly speaking, all his slow move- 
ments say much the same thing, and 
naturally some of them say it less well 
than others. When, by a colossal effort 
of the spirit, he really sounds the 
depths, as in the slow movements of 
the Fifth and the Ninth symphonies, 
or the last piano sonata, or the post- 
humous B flat quartet, he takes us into 
regions of the soul where no one else 
has been able to take us before or 
since; but where he fails to do this we 
are conscious only of an unsuccessful 
effort to be profound. The difference 
is that between Wordsworth the in- 
spired seer, touching philosophy and 
morality with a gold that does not 
merely make them aesthetically beauti- 
ful but actually increases their philo- 
sophical and moral potency, and 
Wordsworth the mere didactician, 
giving us not a vision but only a 
well-intentioned sermon. 

It is as well for us to recognise 
frankly this limitation of Beethoven, 
and to concentrate on his excellences. 
What is it in him that, the older we 
grow and the longer we live with 
him, makes him so unapproachably 
great? It is that his music at its plenti- 
ful best seems the work less of a man 
than of a force of nature. Wagner’s 
talk about him was often rhapsodica] 
to the point of incoherence; but Wag- 
ner was only trying to express, in 
terms of German metaphysics, what 
humanity has always felt about Bee- 
thoven, and that is the secret of his 
power over us,—that in this music, in 
some way or other, the same forces 
are at work that have made the cos- 
mos the organic whole it is. No other 
music “hangs together” as Beethoven’s 
does at its greatest. His secret is not so 
much in thematic invention as in gen- 
eral logic. Very few of his themes 
are bonnes bouches in the sense that 


other men’s themes are. We roll this 
or that melody of Mozart or Chopin 
or Schumann or Brahms or Wagner 
over our tongues, delighting in th 
pure honey of them; but rarely do we 
come upon a melody of Beethoven 
that has just that quality. Some of the 
themes from which he evolves his 
most wonderful structures are jp 
themselves quite insignificant; did we 
meet with them in isolation, or in the 
work of any other man, we would 
not give them a second thought. Their 
significance comes from what he 
makes of them; the “Fate” theme of 
the Fifth symphony, for instance, 
means so much to us not because of 
anything in itself but because of 
what he somehow or other manages 
to draw from it. Any ten bars of a 
Mozart symphony have an_ interest 
and a physiognomy of their own; 
isolate any ten bars of one of Beetho. 
ven’s great movements and they con. 
vey very little to us. The strength of a 
Beethoven movement is in the whole, 
the organic logic of it; it is not the 
twigs and leaves that give the tree its 
life, it is from the tree that their own 
life is drawn. It is from this flawless, 
compelling logic of thought that the 
strength of a Beethoven movement 
comes,—a logic, of course, not work- 
ing im vacuo, not a mere school exer- 
cise in musical dialectic, but a logic 
that, in some inexplicable way, gives us 
the feeling that as we follow it we are 
following the lines upon which the 
universe is co-ordinated. It gives the 
human spirit a strange sense of its own 
creative power and freedom. It illu- 
minates because, in the very profoundest 
meaning of the term, it is philosophy; 
it braces because it deals with the 
universal, not with the emotions of a 
mere individual. This music is at 
once the simplest and the most com- 
plex,—simple, even to baldness, even 
at times to apparent negativity, in the 
material of which it is made, complex 
in the number of the elements of life 
that it draws together and shows to be 
organically one. The Leonora No. 3, 
the first movement of the Eroica, the 
first movement of the Ninth sym- 
phony, the scherzi of the Fifth sym- 
phony and the Ninth, movements like 
these are musical “philosophy” in the 
deepest sense of the term; they have 
the majesty and inexorability of the 
cosmic law. 


Blind-Pigs in Clover 


(Continued from page 52) 


in Wettest Manhattan. It made much 
of a typical little grog-joint, stowed 
away in the basement of a decayed 
private house, where mine host was a 
toadier to the district liquor king, and 
where the customers grew soggy in an 
abandoned kitchen. 

Bootleggers, barkers, bleary killers 
—with these and their habitats and 
inner cliques the contemporary theater 
is alive. London, which happens to 
be filled at the moment with New 
York successes, winces and complains. 
The London dramatic critics speak of 
Broadway and Twelve Miles Out 


—a tuppence colored melodrama of 
Rum Row—as “tasteless American 
shows”, with severe sermons on “how 
exclusively they deal with the boot- 
legging problem, and how little thev 
can have in common with British life.” 

This is our revenge, perhaps, for 
vears and years of Pinero. For, legion 
are the Americans who never lived in 
a Pinero drawing-room, but who daily 
see the bootlegger. If the speak-easy 
dramas continue to make them out such 
prosperous, heroic chaps, lots of us 
would even rather be a bootlegget 
than to see one. 
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The Precious Voice of Ruffo 


Why He Recommends Lucky Strike 


— Because “It’s Toasted” 


ITTA RUFFO, famous baritone of the Metropolitan 

and Chicago Operas, possesses a voice which al- 
ways brings a thrill to his audience, a voice which has 
won international fame. 


In smoking, he prefers Lucky Strikes because they 
give the greatest enjoyment and throat protection. 


Lucky Strikes are smooth and mellow—the finest 
cigarettes you ever smoked. They are made of the 
finest Turkish and domestic tobaccos, properly aged 
and blended with great skill, and there is an extra 
process in treating the tobacco. 


Smoke Lucky Strikes— youll like 
them. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection 





“Like scores of others 
whose everything is 
their voiceand a 
clear throat, I, when 
I smoke, prefer the 


toasted cigarette— 
Lucky Strike.” 









When in New York you are cordi- 
ally invited to see how Lucky Strikes 
are made at our exhibit, corner 
Broadway and 45th Street. 
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Det MONTE-HICKEY 
APOFIWCGP 





FP R 1-86 


For Play or Promenade—for every out-door 
hour from dawn to dusk—there’s a Del Monte- 


Hickey Coat. . 
1412 BROADWAY at 3th ST. 


New York 


. . at your Favorite Shop. 
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Masks and Faces 


(Continued from page 72} 


of an American golfer, when he was 
winning at St. Anne’s and on a cer- 
tain green he missed a holeable putt. 
“Now he’s mad,” said my friend and 
I suppose he saw some secret and subtle 
movement, but I could not see it; 
I saw nothing but Mr. Jones trying 
his putt over again. When he did 
his astonishing 66 at Sunningdale I 
saw only one change of countenance, 
a faint smile when he played his one 
imperfect stroke of the round, and 
pushed an iron shot into a bunker at 
the thirteenth hole. That was, in my 
belief, an absolutely genuine smite. 
The pressure of such flawless golf 
must have been so high that I fancy 
that it was a relief to make the first 
mistake. In fact it was the only mis- 
take and it cost nothing, for Mr. Jones 
chipped his ball stone dead out of that 
bunker. 

I turn now for a moment to some 
of our British players. The best play- 
er in this country, making as one must 
the necessary allowance for her sex, 
is Miss Joyce Wethered and no golfer 
in the world can more wholly mask 
the emotions. When she is playing a 
serious match she assumes, if I may 
say so without impertinence, her golf- 
ing face and then the heavens might 
fall and no shade of perturbation or 
even of mild curiosity would cross 
it. She presumably likes to win; she 
may even have a gentle preference for 
not being beaten, but I defy anybody 
to find it out. 

Of our older warriors both Var- 
don and Braid possess, in different 
styles, an extraordinary impassivity. 
Both remained unmoved whatever 
happened, but the impression in 
Braid’s case was heightened by the 
lazy majesty of his big, slow stride. 
To imagine him running would be to 
cast an unwarranted aspersion on an 
unimpeachably respectable man. I 
shall remember to my dying day one 
tremendous brassey shot he hit over 
the wall going to the twelfth hole 
at Prestwick. He walked the whole 
two hundred yards or so up to the 
wall, “surveyed mankind from China 
to Peru” and walked back again. 
Then he fairly hurled himself at te 
ball and hit it clean over the wall and 
on to the green. And then, while she 
intensely patriotic Scottish crowd was 
leaping into the air with excitement, 
off he started again with the same 
unhurrying gait. The contrast be- 
tween the divine fury of the shot 
and the utter placidity of the walk 
was an unforgettable one. 

Taylor and Herd on the other hand 
are decidedly more emotional and 
show some of their emotions. There 
never was a great golfer more pal- 
pably wrought up than Taylor and 
there never was a better man at a 
pinch. I should liken him to a vol- 


cano. The fires are always there, somo. 
times only grumbling distantly in the 
heart of the mountain, sometimes ip , 
dangerous state of eruption. And vy 
I believe no man comes more near to 
enjoying a championship—perhaps 
“enjoy” is not the right word because, 
in a sense, the whole thing must 
an agony to him, but it is an agony 
that he would rather die than ) 
without. I said that Hagen had the 
joy of battle. Well, then, Taylor ha; 
the lust of battle. He fights himse] 
he fights the other fellow and he js 
at his best when he is fighting se 
weather as well, with his cap pulled 
well down over his eyes and a biting 
wind and a shower of sleet in his fac», 
At such times there is no such inspir- 
ing spectacle in all the kingdom of 
golf. 

Sandy Herd is rather different. He 
is not so perpetually at boiling point 
but at the same time he boils over 
more easily. He does not boil over :n 
wrath but now and again he does so 
in pleasure. As I go through my gil. 
lery of golfers I find it hard to think 
of any except Herd, as-to whom it 
is easy to see when they are pleased, 
He, on the other hand, does exhibit a 
most winning satisfaction over a good 
shot or a score that is good as far as 
it has gone. It is a beguiling quality 
but hardly, I think, a profitable one. 
It has very likely lost him champion- 
ships that he ought to have won }.- 
cause he could not refrain from look- 
ing too far ahead to the winning putt 
and the triumphal arch. 

Of our players who are now in their 
prime, Abe Mitchell always seems to 
me to look more or less equably un- 
happy throughout. I don’t think he is 
positively unhappy but I do think that 
he would rather be playing a peaceful 
game with a friend away from the 
shouting and the tumult. Big golf is 
to him hard and occasionally distaste- 
ful work, as is the going to his 
office to a man who would rather stay 
at home in his garden. That is at least 
the impression he gives me and it may 
be the reason why so truly magnificent 
a hitter of the ball has not won the 
Open Championship. Sir Ernest Hold- 
erness can and often does look sin- 
gularly miserable also. Once upon a 
time I think he was miserable wher 
he was playing.: Now that he has 
twice been crowned Amateur Cham- 
pion, he is not so any longer, but the 
look remains, though today it is but a 
mask, 

It is rather an amusing game, this 
trying to read the emotions of emi- 
nent persons from their demeanours 
and I wish they would more often 
imitate that confession of Mr. Trav- 
ers which I began by quoting. Then 
we should know whether we were 
right or not. 
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NO OTHER jewel that a woman wears 
receives the attention that is devoted 
to her engagement ring. While size 
is not particularly important, the 
purity and clarity of the stone, the 
good taste of its setting, the name of 
the jeweler, are significant details 
indeed ... and rarely unremarked. 


As for that second enchanted 
circlet, the wedding ring, social 
authorities agree that good taste 
should mark it above all else. Only 
the most delicate and exquisite dec- 
oration is permissible. If jeweled, 
it may contain only perfectly cut 
stones. And it should also number 
among its advantages, according to 
a universal custom, the name of a re- 
sponsible and distinguished jeweler. 


Marcus & Company have been 
buying diamonds in Europe from 


original sources for more than a 
half-century. Fine color and cutting, 
marvelously skilful workmanship, 
designs remarkable for their fault- 
less taste—these are characteristics 
of the wide selection of engagement 
and wedding rings always to -be 
found here. Among many notable 
families in this and other cities, the 
question of where to buy an engage- 
ment or wedding ring is no question 
at all. For many of the loveliest 
brides in the social annals of this 
country have gone to the altar wear- 
ing a ring from Marcus & Company 

- and have returned with two. 


Engagement rings from $20,000 
to $150. Wedding rings set with ba- 
guette diamonds from $1000 to 
$500. Wedding rings of platinum 
or gold from $50 to $5. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New York City 
and Palm Beach, Florida 
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BOND STREET HAT 
A hat of distinction, featuring the 


new plain edge.The brim may be worn 
up or as illustrated. In the prevailing 
spring shades at eight dollars. 
Correct top coats for spring, 
fashioned to our order from originals 
by leading tailors. In patterns and 
fabrics which have been accepted by 
university men and sportsmen 
here and abroad 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE SENT UPON REQUEST 
TO PERMIT OF SELECTION BY MAIL 


FER IRIPLER & [O. 


Established 1886 
MADISON AVENUE AT 46™ STREET * NEW YORK 
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Bidding at Contract Bridge 


(Continued from page 86) 


hearts”, “three hearts”, “four hearts”, 
or “two spades”, “three spades”, “four 
spades”, each one excusing himself by 
saying, “two or three isn’t game”, 
yet neither one holding any extra 
tricks. It is folly to go on unless you 
have some new asset, a long suit to 
develop or a short one to ruff or some- 
thing to establish. Yet with some 
further possibility, some extra chance, 
you should go on and reach for the 
game. With a chance for the game, to 
bid for it and lose it is a gallant ef- 
fort applauded by all. But to win 
enough tricks for game, not having bid 
for them, is a sad disgrace. Your part- 
ner hates you, the enemy jeers at you, 
and you feel like a leper at the city gates. 

As the first game means at least 
three hundred points, one hundred in 
tricks below the line, and the other 
two as a bonus for game, it is worth 
at least three hundred to keep the enemy 
from winning it. This is apt, when 
done without judgment, to lead to a 
good deal of overbidding and pro- 
longs the rubber to a weary length. 
But the loss of even three hundred 
points is really equal to only one 
hundred in Auction as this game is 
about three times as big. 

After becoming “vulnerable” more 
caution is necessary and your daring 
should be curbed. Yet, if it is worth 
two or three hundred to save the first 
game, it is surely worth five or six 
hundred to save the rubber. With no 
game to your credit you can attack a 
vulnerable opponent in comparative 
safety, as your losses, if doubled, are 
only a hundred a trick, while his, if 
doubled are two and four hundred a 
trick. But the immunity you enjoy, of 
losing only a hundred a trick extends 
only to the first three tricks you tose. 
And the reason for this rule is that 
non-vulnerable players overbid their 
hands so fantastically, being willing 
to lose a thousand points, or even 
more, to save a grand slam, that it 
became impossible to make a slam 
except in spades or no-trumps. It was 
hard on those who, by correct bidding, 
had worked up to a grand slam and 
a rubber, to be robbed of it by some 
wild bidder who had few cards but 
a very keen idea of finance. For it cer- 
tainly paid to lose a thousand points 
or more to save a grand slam, the rub- 
ber, and the trick pointsalso, a total of 
about twenty-two hundred! Evenif the 
rubber were lost afterwards, it paid. 

Assailed by the complaints of the 
faithful, the sponsors of Contract 
solved the difficulty by passing a law 
that if the non-vulnerable side over- 
bid too much, either blindly or mal- 
iciously, and were doubled, the im- 
munity they enjoyed of losing only 
a hundred a trick would extend to 
the first three tricks; but the fourth 
trick would be two hundred points, 
and all subsequent tricks, four hundred 
apiece. Thus any one planning to go 
down eight tricks would lose not eight 
hundred, but twenty-one hundred. This 
has proved a restraint if not a com- 
plete cure for the players who will 
bid anything in order to save a rubber. 

The great criticism of Contract is 
that the rubbers are too long. But the 
game is in a transition stage. Players 
have not yet adjusted their ideas to it. 
They incur too many useless penalties, 


and throw away too many small scores 
in trying for games on every hand and 
never being willing to let the enemy 
win a rubber. It pays mightily in this 
game to have a score of ninety, oy 
even sixty to your credit below the 
line. With good bidders the rubbers 
are not much longer than in Auction, 
Three or four rubbers to the hour 
with no prospect of being late to dinner 
and the play, As the bonus foreach game 
is at once scored, the rubber, though 
not completed, can stop at any agreed 
upon time, and the score made up, 

Those who have come to Contract 
with an open and unprejudiced mind 
and have given it a fair trial, univer. 
sally decide that it is superior to Auc. 
tion. In fact going back to Auction 
seems like a tedious pastime. In Con. 
tract no hand is devoid of interest, 
You must be constantly on the alert, 
and you can never know when the 
critical decision, involving game and 
rubber may not rest on your valua- 
tion of your hand. In short the monot- 
ony 6f Auction is overcome, your at- 
tention is sustained, and, by seizing 
and making the most of one grand 
opportunity you may wipe off all your 
losses on the slate, and turn a humili- 
ating defeat into a glorious victory. 

Contract is here; it is an accepted 
fact and it should be amply tested be- 
fore it is accepted or tossed aside. 
Even if the game .is some day to be 
abandoned, the practice it gives us in 
estimating our hands will prove inval- 
uable. Those who now turn a persis- 
tently cold shoulder to it write them- 
selves down as Tories, Conservatives, 


and even (though softly be it spoken) 














Bigots! 
ILLUSTRATIVE HAND No. 1 
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A bids one no-trump. Some player: 
bid one diamond on such a hand— 
as an invitation. This is wrong as a no- 
trump bid will allow your partner 
to bid a suit he might not care to risk 
after a diamond bid. B bids two 
hearts. A, having strength in hearts 
and a better than ordinary no-trumper, 
and a singleton, goes four hearts at 
once, which his side will make with 
the added probability of establishing 
the diamonds. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND No. 2 
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(Continued on page 105) 
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Gliding Davenports 
Couch Hammocks 


The Lure of the Romelink 


UNLIGHT filtering through the trees— 

far away is the hum of traffic and the 
call of a distant world. When the warmth 
of a sleepy afternoon invites repose, the 
gentle gliding motion of the Romelink 
sdlidiaohin ples te Maen Gliding Davenport affords relaxation and 
type there is the Romelink Swi ings ng luxurious ease. 


Couch Hammock with gay colored sae 
awnings and separate stand, 


The Romelink Gliding Davenport is a highly 
decorative piece of furniture for sun-parlor or 
porch. Deeply upholstered in brilliant cretonnes, 
its smart and sunny colors are as gay as the sea- 
son. Its patented construction allows a gentle 
gliding motion giving the acme of comfort. 


Romelink Gliding Davenports are for sale at all leading de- ' 
partment and furniture stores. Look for the name “Romelink.” 


Se ROM Eompanync. | 


New York Chicago Baltimore Boston Rome, N. Y. 
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# HE way the Chrysler Imperial “80” delivers, 
Vat long continued high speeds, its 92 horse- 
power in a quiet, soft, smooth steadiness 
hitherto unknown, has evoked an enthusiasm 
that has contributed not a little to the phe 
nomenal advance of Chrysler from twenty- 
seventh to fourth place—in three years. 


The superlative ease of the Imperial “80”— 
the way its power flows in a twinkling from 
a snail’s pace to sixty, seventy, eighty or more 
miles per hour——the way it flashes in and out 
of traffic, nimbly outdistancing the fastest and 
finest —these are the symbols of the supreme 
motoring luxury into which Chrysler has 
translated 92 horsepower in the Imperial “80”. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


MODEL NUMBERS 


CHRYSLER 
IMPERIAL 


MEAN 


» 





s, priced from $2495 to $3595, 
bject to current Federal excise tax. 
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Bidding at Contract Bridge | 


(Continued from page 104) 


A bids one no-trump, avoiding the 
peril of a four-card major suit 
headed by ace king only. While the 
hid of one spade would do no harm 
in this particular hand, it is always 
dangerous in Auction and intolerable 
in Contract. B takes out one no-trump 
into two hearts. A goes back to two 
no-trump saying that he doesn’t like 
hearts. B, with his diamond assistance, 
coes three no-trumps which they will 
make with a fair break of the cards. 


PROBLEM, IN CONTRACT 


Here is a good problem in bidding at 
Contract Bridge: 


BOTH SIDES VULNERABLE 














XZ -0o 
AB - 30 
B 
X Z 
A 
o@ - 
2 -AQ98653 
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X deals and bids one spade. B doubles. Z 
goes two spades. What should A bid, and 
why? 


ANSWER 


After B’s double of a spade, which 
shows strength in the other three 
suit, A sees he has a chance for a 
sam, and slams, in Contract, are 
very important matters indeed. B must 
have the king of hearts in his double; 
if he has also the ace of clubs and the 


king, queen of diamonds, (or ace, 
queen) it is a small slam, But if B 
has the ace king of diamonds and ace 
of clubs it is probably a grand slam. 
A has two vital pieces of information 
which he must give to B; first that he 
has no spades and, second, that he has 
an exceptionally strong heart suit. 
So he first bids three spades over Z’s 
two spades forcing B to declare four 
of some suit. This overbidding of the 
enemy’s suit is one of the most power- 
ful weapons in slam bidding. If your 
partner has already bid, it automatic- 
ally raises his declaration to the point 
to which he has to go to take you out 
of your bid, and shows him that you 
have none or the blank ace in the 
enemy’s suit. If he has not bid, it 
forces him to show his strongest suit. 
Above all it insures you another bid, 
as the bidding cannot stop. B now 
bids four clubs which may or may 
not be established. A now bids not 
four hearts which he would have 
to bid to beat four clubs, but five 
hearts to show a very strong suit 
practically marking himself with the 
ace and urging B on towards a slam. 
He then puts the responsibility for 
clubs and diamonds on B, but im- 
plies he also has some help. B then 
goes grand slam, which he could not 
declare without knowing that A has 
the ace of hearts and no spades. B’s 
hand follows: 


® 42 

Vv Rao 4 
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NoTE To ConTRACT PLAYERS: 
As the rage for Contract Bridge seems to be spreading, Vanity Fair has 
arranged for a further article on the game. This will be by R. J. Leiben- 
derfer, one of the most eminent of Auction bridge players and an un- 
doubted authority on Contract. His paper will appear in our May issue. 








1, Mary Pickford. 

2. A Woman of Paris. 
3. Mrs. Fiske. 

4. “Actress”, 
5 


ever made (1889). 
6. Lillian Gish. 
7. Bernard Shaw. 
8. Tarzan of the Apes. 
9. Wallace Reid. 
10. The Admirable Crichton. 
11. The Traffic in Souls (1913). 
12. Cecil B. De Mille. 


14. Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 


ie 
Jannings. 

David Warfield. 
Sarah Bernhardt. 


18. 
19, 





20. This question was propounded merely in the spirit of fun. 


a 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 59 


. An employee in the Edison works noted for his jocosity, and 
therefore selected to be the first actor in the first motion picture 


13. The Journey's End, The Old Swimmin Hole, The Last Laugh. 


15. Thomas Edison’s deafness, which impelled him to seek a visual 
accompaniment for his phonograph records. 

16. (9) Erich von Stroheim. (b) Lon Chzney. 

(a) Passion. (b) Ernst Lubitsch. (c) Pola Negri and Emil 









































The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for one’s teeth. 


That is why Pep- 


sodent, urged by dental authorities, is also universally placed by experts, these days, near the 
top of the list of modern beauty aids. 


Keeping Teeth Free of Film 


To Make Smiles Really Count 


Smiles are Dazzling White When Film is 
Gone. Teeth Sparkle Like Polished Fewels 


OST persons’ teeth and gums are 
imperiled, say many authorities, 
by a film that forms on teeth. 

Ordinary brushing having failed to 
combat it effectively, a new way in 
tooth cleansing is being advised. A way 
that differs in formula and effect from 
previous methods. These are embodied 
in the special film-removing dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. 


Now an effective film combatant 
For years dental science sought ways to 
fight film. Clear teeth and healthy gums 
come only when film is constantly com- 
bated—removed every day from the teeth. 

















The habit of removing film twice daily from the 
teeth by Pepsodent is widely urged by dental 
authorities 


Film was found to cling to teeth; to 
get into crevices and stay; to hold in con- 
tact with teeth food substances which 
fermented and fostered the acids of de- 
cay. Germs by the millions breed in it. 
And they, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea and most gum disorders. 

Thus there was a universal call for an 
effective film-removing method. Ordi- 
nary brushing was found ineffective. Now 
two effective combatants have been found, 
approved by high dental authority and 
embodied in a tooth paste called Pepso- 
dent. 


Curdles and removes film. Firms the Gums 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. 
Then it thoroughly removes the film in 
gentle safety to enamel. 


At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums—Pepsodent provides, for this pur- 
pose, the most recent dental findings in 
gum protection science knows today. 
Pepsodent aiso multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. And thus aids in neutraliz- 
ing mouth acids as they form. 

It multiplies the starch digestant of 
the saliva. Thus combats starch deposits 
which might ferment and form acids. 

No other method known to. present- 
day science embodies protective agents 
like those in Pepsodent. 


Please accept Pepsodent test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. 
Brush teeth this way for 10 days. Note 
how thoroughly film is removed. The 
teeth gradually lighten as film coats go. 
Then for 10 nights massage the gums 
with Pepsodent, using your finger tips; 
the gums then should start to firm and 
harden. 

At the end of that time, we believe you 
will agree, that next to regular dental 
care, Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, 
provides the utmost science has dis- 
covered for better tooth and gum pro- 
tection. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube 
to The Pepsodent Company, Dept. 
1023, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., U.S.A. Only one tube to a family. 


Name 





PROG iss ie cnsisnseteneiccense: acssdensenctistnenncaadecncene 
Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
George St., Torento, Canada. 23 











PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 














Roberts—-Portland. Me. 


Watching you 


THE eyes of your partner, 
opponents, and the 
gallery are watching you. 


your 


/ 


° 





They are taking you in from the shape 
of your cap to the soles on your shoes. 


In what sport is personal appearance 


| Sportocasin Achievements 
| No. 2 
| The Best Players. being 


| the most conspicuous, | 
are the Best Dressed. 


as 


} 
| 
| 


j iemen 


At the 1925 Na- 
tiona] Open one- 
third of all the 
players wore 
Sportocasins. 


At the 1926 Na- 
“tional Open 
Sportocasins ex- 
ceeded every 
other brand of 
golf shoes made 
by an wover- 
whelming mar- 





Armour. the best 
golfer. wearing 


Tomm 
dresse 
Sportocasins. 








oe 





as essential? 
are you, individually; 


Where 


conspicuous? 


From first tee to final 
green you stand out 
—alone! 


What a satisfaction it is 
to know that you are rot 
merely smartly shod, but 
have shown the good 
judgment to follow the 
choice of the “cracks” 
ae who select their shoes as 
they do their clubs— 
on merit only! 


PORTOCASIN 


~ ‘The Different Golf F ootgear 





What they are and what they have done is told by the booklet 


“A Sportocasin Why.” 


Dept. V. 


The Sportocasin Co., Yarmouth, Maine 


May we'send you a copy? 


Also Makers of CLUBHOUSE Shoes—-Sport Welts for Piazza Wear 























VANITY FAR 


The New Comfort 


(Continued from page 62) 


when they were off duty, did the great 
in the past; most old palaces contain 
a series of tiny apartments to which 
their owners retired when the char- 
ades of state were over. But the 
charades were long-drawn affairs, and 
the unhappy princes of old days had 
to spend a: great deal of time being 
magnificent in icy audience chambers 
and among the whistling draughts of 
interminable galleries. 

Driving in the environs of Chicago, 
I had the house of a man who was 
reputed to be one of the richest of the 


city pointed out to me. It was a 
medium-sized house of perhaps a 
dozen or fifteen smallish rooms. I 


looked at it in astonishment. 

It is to the decay of monarchy, ar- 
istocracy and the ancient social hier- 
archies that we owe the two compo- 
nents of modern comfort hitherto dis- 
cussed. The third great component— 
the bath—must, I think, be attribute: 
to the decay of Christian morals. 
There are still, on the continent of 
Europe and, for all I know, elsewhere, 
convent schools in which young ladies 
are brought up to believe that human 
bodies are objects of so impure and 
obscene a character, that it is sinful 
for them to see, not merely other 
people’s nakedness, but even their own. 
Baths, when they are permitted to take 
them (every alternate Saturday) must 
be taken in a chemise descending w~1l 
below the knees. And they are even 
taught a special technique of dressing, 
which guarantees them from catching 
so much as a glimpse of their own 
skin. These schools are now, happily, 
exceptional; but there was a time, not 
so long ago, when they were the rule. 
Theirs is the great Christian ascetic 
tradition which has flowed on in ma- 
jestic continuity from the time of St. 
Anthony and the unwashed, underfed, 
sex-starved monks of the Thebaid, 
through the centuries, almost to the 
present day. It is to the weakening of 
that tradition that we owe the luxury 
of frequent bathing—a luxury un- 
known in the West since the time of 
the Romans who lived before the early 
Christians had imposed their ideas of 
asceticism and decency on the peoples 
of Europe. Each time we get into our 
bath we ought to thank Voltaire for 
his mockeries, to bless the nineteenth 
century men of science for their pon- 
derous and, as we now see, quite un- 
philosophical materialism; for it is to 
them that we are indebted for this 
most delicious of modern comforts. 
If they had never lived to undermine 
the tradition of the convent school, 
we should still be as dirty, and as 
pious, as were our ancestors three 
hundred years ago and even more re- 
cently. Nor must we forget the War 
as a great destroyer of tradition. 

When women began to do war 
work they found that the traditional 
modesty in dress was incompatible with 
efficiency. They ceased to be modest, 
according to the convent school stand- 
ards, and having discovered the ad- 
vantages of immodesty, they have re- 
mained immodest ever since, to the 
great improvement of their health and 


increase of their personal comfort, 
Modern fashions are probably the 
most comfortable that women haye 
ever worn—more comfortable eyen 
than the fashions of the ancient 
Greeks, whose under-tunic was as y). 
tional a garment as you could wish 
for, but whose outer robe was simply 
a piece of stuff wound round the body 
and fastened precariously with safety 
pins. No woman whose appearance 
depended on safety pins can ever haye 
felt perfectly comfortable. 

Having traced the spiritual origins 
of modern comfort, we must consider 
its effects. One cannot have somethins 
for nothing, and the achievement of 
comfort has been, generally speaking, 
accompanied by a compensating loss 
of other equally, or perhaps more, 
valuable things. A man of means who 
builds a house to-day will be cop- 
cerned primarily with the comfort of 
his future residence. He will spend 
much (for comfort is expensive) on 
bathrooms, heating, luscious furnish. 
ings and so forth. His counterpart 
in an earlier age would have been 
primarily concerned with the impres- 
siveness and magnificence of his dwel- 
ling—the beauty, in a word, rather 
than comfort. The money our con- 
temporary would spend on baths and 
central heating would have been spent, 
in the past, on marble staircases, a 
grand facade, frescoes, * huge suites 
of gilded rooms, pictures, statues. Six- 
teenth century Popes lived in a dis- 
comfort that a modern bank manager 
would consider unbearable; but they 
had Raphael’s frescoes, they had the 
Sistine chapel, they had their galler- 
ies of ancient sculpture. Must we pity 
them for the absence from the Vatican 

“of bathrooms, central heating and 
smoking room chairs? 

I am inclined to think that our 
present passion for comfort is a little 
exaggerated. Though I personally 
enjoy comfort, I have lived very hap- 
pily in houses devoid of almost every- 
thing that Anglo-Saxons deem indis- 
pensable. Orientals and even South 
Europeans, who know not comfort and 
live very much as our ancestors lived 
centuries ago, seem to get on very well 
without our elaborate and costly ap- 
paratus of padded luxury. I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe in higher 
and lower things and can see no point 
in material progress except in so far 
as it subserves thought. I like labour 
saving devices, because they economize 
time and energy which may be de- 
voted to mental labour; I like rapid 
and easy transport because, by en- 
larging the world in which men can 
live it enlarges their minds. Comfort 
has a similar justification ; discomfort 
handicaps thought and it is difficult 
when the body is cold and aching to 
use the mind. Comfort is a means to 
an end. The modern world seems to 
regard it as an end in itself, an ab- 
solute good. One day, perhaps, the 
earth will have been turned into one 
vast feather-bed, with man’s body 
dozing on top of it, and his mind 
underneath, like Desdemona, smoth- 
ered. 
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For Those Who Love Beauty 


and who insist upon its ultimate expression, 
J. E. Caldwell & Co. are constantly developing 
new jewels in exquisite forms. 


The character of the gems selected, the careful 
thought and skill exercised in preparation and 
execution of designs, give to these productions 
their individuality, exceptional charm and 
unmistakable stamp of quality. 


_E.CALDWELL & CO 


Dhitadelphia 
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Passing the Censors 


HE appraising look which challenges the 

correctness of your clothes may be met with 
the utmost lack of concern if you are wearing a 
Goodman © Suss suit. 














Every Goodman © Suss garment is made as you 
would have it made if custom-tailored to your 
order. Every time you wear one of these “23 
Point Hand Tailored” models you have the 
complete assurance of being correctly clothed. 


Send for our Booklet 
‘“‘Where Backbone Counts’’ 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER N.Y. 








AUTHENTICALLY STYLED 





VANITY FAIR 


The Lip and The Cup 


(Continued from page 76) 


dies as all things die. I know of whole 
cellars of Burgundy which have been 
cuarded too avariciously and are no 
longer drinkable. A wine that is young 
contains an excessive quantity of 
tanin, which gives it an acrid taste, 
also, it is unpleasantly stiff. It is 
essential to choose the proper mo- 
ment and the good years. The good 
years—which are sufficiently indicated 
by the prices asked—are, as everybody 
knows, 1900, 1904, 1906, and 1909, 
Nineteen hundred eleven is a very 
great year; 1914 is great‘for red Bor- 
deaux; 1915, 1920, and 1923 for 
Burgundy; and 1906 and 1911 for 
Champagne. In short, it may be said 
that a wine five to ten years old is 
excellent; a wine ten to fifteen years 
old is perfect, and thereafter wines 
diminish in quality until they become 
mere grape syrup diluted in water. 
Take the advice of an old bibber and 
do not preserve your wines until they 





are too old. 

Champagne is a very ancient wine. 
When, in the Middle Ages, the wines 
mostly drunk were those of the Or- 
léanais and the environs of Paris, 
King Charles VI of France met Wen- 
ceslas VI, Emperor of Germany, at 
Rheims, and was able, with the aid 
of the wine of Champagne, then known 
as the wine of Ay, to obtain the Em- 
peror’s entire approval of his policies. 
In the 16th Century Francis I, 
Charles V, and Pope Leo X all had 
their vineyards at Ay. Champagne 
Was at that time a rosy red. At the 
beginning of the 18th Century ap- 
peared the monk Dom Perignon, the 
veritable ancestor of the wine of 
Champagne, who invented the art of 
making this wine sparkle instanta- 
neously without disturbing the body of 
the wine itself. (As a matter of fact 
it was the monks who originated «he 
cultivation of wines in France.) He 
bequeathed his secret to his brother 
monks who carried it away with them 
during the Revolution of 1789. Their 
secret has never been divulged. Ever 
since, the body of Champagne is al- 
ways disturbed in its preparation, and 
it is necessary to make it “dégorger”, 
that is to say, set the bottles upside 
down for a certain time and spin them 
around daily, uncork them, rid them 
of their deposit, lose much of the pre- 
cious liquor, and then re-cork them, 
all of which involves a good deal of 
time and money. It is only after this 
handling that Champagne becomes clar- 
ified and is put to sleep in those sub- 
terranean cities—one of the great 
spectacles of the world—made up by 
the cellars of Pommery at Rheims, 
and of Moét at Epernay. 

Champagne is composed of 2 mix- 
ture of purple and white grapes from 
different vineyards, one kind contri- 
buting the vigor, the “body”, another 
kind the delicacy, a third the perfume, 
a fourth the lightness and sparkle, 
and so on. The shoots of these vines 
are worked not by the plow but still 
by hand with the hone (that very old 
mediaeval agricultural implement). 
Thereafter Champagne, the most 
famous of all wines, is ready to ap- 
pear on the tables of the great and 


at gay supper parties, where it sparkles 
in glasses, in cups, or, better yet, jn 
those “flutes” of other days which are 
beginning to come into fashion again 
with the drinkers who know that the 
sight of the foam and the rapid, rush. 
ing ascension to the surface of thos 
thousands of little bubbles, form one 
of the delights of this wine. 

Champagne should not be confused 
with Fine-Champagne. Despite the 
name, these have nothing in common, 
The great brandies, that of Cognac 
for instance, whose renown dates 
from the 18th Century, originated jn 
the Charentes, that is to say, south of 
the Loire River. They are of two 
kinds: Fine-Champagne and Bois or 
grain. Fine-Champagne gets its name 
only from the fact of the resemblance 
between the chalky sub-soil of the 
district in which it is grown to the 
white earth of Champagne. This Fine 
is the finest in the world, for it is not 
excessively alcoholic and is perfectly 
smooth. As for the grain, that is har- 
vested in quite another zone. It must 
not be forgotten that brandy does not 
age after bottling; it ages only in the 
vats or firkins. If, therefore, you buy 
a brandy harvested in 1811 and 
bottled in 1812, although it may os- 
tensibly be a hundred years old, its 
age in reality will be only one year. 
Do not let yourself be hypnotized 
by the label “Fine-Napoléon”, partic- 
ularly since brandy is infinitely more 
easy to counterfeit than wine. 

By way of conclusion, and in order 
to leave my American friends, who 
are temporarily estranged from these 
marvels, a little regret, a little knowl- 
edge and the distant perfume which 
emanates from celebrated names (wines 
can be loved a little as Marcel Proust 
loved duchesses, for their beautiful 
names haunted by historic memories), 
let me say that the three great red 
wines of Burgundy are: Romanée 
Conti, Chambertin, and Clos-Vougeost 
(it was still the tradition a few years 
ago that when a_ regiment passed 
through Clos-Vougeot the drums 
sounded in the fields in honour of this 
celebrated vintage); the great white 
Burgundy is Montrachet. The kings 
of red Bordeaux are first Chéateau- 
Lafite, belonging to Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild, and then C/dteau-Mar- 
gaux, both wines of Médoc. Th: 
great Bordeaux white is Chéateau- 
Yguem. And now, since I must un- 
fortunately abandon this fascinating 
subject about which a book could be 
written, and since I cannot even take 
time to speak of those local but ex- 
quisite wines of Anjou, Touraine, and 
the Rhone, praised by Meredith, let 
me say that the greater the bottle the 
better the wine. If there are more than 
two of you, never hesitate to order a 
double bottle, that, is to say, a mag- 
num; if you feel enough strength for 
it, attack that lovely flask called ero- 
boam, which contains two magnus; 
and finally, if you want all my respect 
and if your wine waiter is strong 
enough to carry it, order a Nebuchad- 
nezzar, that is to say, six bottles in 
one. Immediately you will find your- 
self in Paradise. 
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the architect, the decorator and the 
cabinetmaker were inspired by a spirit 
of unity, this late XVII Century interior 
reveals the very essence of a well considered 
decorative scheme —harmony of scale and 
character. ENS) NS) aN) oN) 


Bitte wc the tradition of an age when 


(| In the paneled walls of mellow natural 
pine, with their richly carven cornice and 
mullioned cabinets, a sympathetic back- 
ground has been created for the classic 
console and mirror, the elaborate table 
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New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


and other pieces, while touches of color in 
the ancestral portrait and damask chair 
coverings relieve the deep, warm tones of 
pine and walnut. &Y Y ON) 


(Q There is charm and interest here, asense 
of luxury—yet there remains that feeling 
of restraint which is so satisfying and 
restful . . . an effect you may achieve with 
no sacrifice of distinction by recourse to 
the beautiful cabinetry, the treasures of 
antiquity and decorative resources available 
at these Galleries. LY BN Yy 
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A out of 5 needlessly suffer 


Neglect your teeth and gums and you 
open wide the door to vicious Pyorrhea. 
That is the simple reason why four out 
of five after forty (and many younger) 
suffer its dread effects, paving the way to 
serious sickness, loss of health and beauty. 


So dangerous and yet so unnecessary! 
With reasonable care, you need never fear 
the ravages of Pyorrhea. Make it a rule 
to see your dentist twice a year. And 
start using Forhan’s for the Gums, today. 


Forhan’s used in time, thwarts Pyor- 
rhea or checks its course. It firms the 
gums and keeps them healthy. It pro- 
tects teeth against acids which cause de- 
cay. It keeps them snowy white. 

Forhan’s, the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D. D. S., contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid, used by dentists everywhere. 


Start the Forhan habit today and use 
it regularly morning and night. Teach 
your children this habit. It is pleasant 
tasting. It is health insurance. Safeguard 
youth and health—get a tube today! At 
all druggists, 35c and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums 


| anything to sell he 




















MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE ... IT CHECKS PYORRHEA/ ; 











Thousands are keeping their breath sweet and 
fresh this new way. We promise that you'll never 
go back to ordinary mouthwashes that only con- 
ceal unpleasant breath with embarrassing odors 
of their own after you have used this new 
Forhan's Antiseptic Refreshant. Try it. 


You can be 
sure of this 





VANITY Fa 


| What Is the Matter With the Farmer? 


(Continued from page 50) 


one citizen to help another. What has 
the Government done to the farmer 
for the last sixty years? The Gov- 

| ernment has never insisted that any 
aid given shall conform to “economic 
law”. It cares nothing whatever for 
economic law. It confers its bounties 
upon those who are strong enough to 

| make and enforce demands. The 
Government has long and persistently 
aided the powerful and left the weak 
to get along as best they could. 

What could Congress do for the 

farmer? Ever since the origin of the 
American farmer, he has sold his prod- 
ucts in Europe on the world mar- 
ket. He gets for his grain and meat 
the European price, less the cost of 
sending it abroad. If the farmer is 
to increase his wealth, then the in- 

| crease must be made up by the differ- 
ence between what he gets for his prod- 
uce and the amount he pays for his 
goods. The American farmer sells his 
grain and meat in Europe, but the 
Government will not permit him to 
buy his wares where he sells his prod- 
uce. He must bring his money back 
to America and pay from 25% to 
100% more than he would pay if he 
could buy where he sells. Most of the 
American stuff that he buys in Amer- 
ica is sold in Europe and South 
America cheaper than in the United 
States. 

So long as the American farmer has 
must send it 
abroad. This will be the case for 
the next hundred years, at least, for 
only a small fraction of the tillable 
land of America has ever been de- 
veloped. It is idle to talk of any 





| Government aid that will give the 
| farmer more for what he sells. Our 


farming area is greater and more 
fertile than any other in the world, 
and our farm products can be pro- 
duced for less labor than those of any 
other land. We do not buy grain; we 
sell it; when the farmer asks for help, 
Congress gives him a tariff on wheat. 
A tariff on the farmer’s wheat is only 
a reflection on the farmer’s brains. 
Some farmers are made to believe that 
they need protection from Canada, 
but Canada ships more wheat to 
Europe in proportion to its crop than 
the United States. If now and then a 
carload of hard wheat is shipped to 
Minneapolis to supplement the hard 
wheat of the Red River valley, then 
it leaves the same extra amount of 
American wheat or flour to be shipped 
to Europe because the Canadian wheat 
came here. Canada likewise will con- 
tinue to increase constantly its ship- 
ping as time goes on. If Congress 
wanted to help the farmer, it could do 
so by giving a direct bounty for every 
| bushel of wheat the farmer sells. 
Bounties are not new, and however 
they violate “economic law”, they are 
cheaper than tariffs, on the whole, 
and go directly to the beneficiary. 
The bounty is not increased by profits 
of commission-men and merchants. If 
| the politician is really in earnest about 


helping the farmer at the expense of 
other industries, bounties are cheaper 
and better than tariffs. 

It is strange that even farmers 
could be lured by the absurd agitation 
for co-operative marketing by Goy. 
ernment aid. Excepting in « few jp. 
significant perishable products, the 
farmer’s commodity must be sold as 
it is produced. All the world com. 
petes with the American farmer, and 
in every month of the year some 
farmers are sending food to market. 

One simply needs to imagine the ex. 
tent of the warehouse facilities tha 
would take care of the farmers? corn 
and wheat and cotton and cattle, and 
hogs, to understand the folly of any 
such proposal. Of course, ‘the ware- 
housing scheme could be aided by put- 
ting the storage houses near the yards 
and pens for cattle and hogs. This 
would allow the cattle and hogs to 
eat the grain while they were waiting 
to get killed. ; 

As the United States can raise grain 
cheaper than any other land, so they 
can produce iron and steel cheaper 
than any other. No other countries 
have the resources from which manu- 
factured articles are made. The tariff 
simply permits its beneficiaries to set 
their own prices on what is sold at 
home. 

If the farmer bloc, with two-fifths 
of the vote in the United States, 
should insist on trade being governed 
by natural law they would not be beg- 
ging Congress for alms. 

No other American citizen needs to 
restore economic law as the farmer 
needs it. Aside from giving him a 
chance to buy, it would help, to some 
extent, the price for which he sells. 
This is true, because our narrow and 
exclusive policy has driven all coun- 
tries to give preference in trade to any 
one except the United States. Then, 
too, big business can protect itself, 
if too much is produced for the mar- 
ket to take, it can close its mills until 
the demand overcomes the supply. 

There is no danger of competition 
from foreign wars; the government 
has taken care of that. Even the 
wage worker protects himself by his 
unions, and will not produce unless 
wages are fair. There are too many 
farmers and they are too poor to do 
what big business does, or even what 
labor has done. Each farmer stands 
alone, unprotected by Government or 
unions, taking what he is offered and 
paying what he is asked. He pays 
wages to laborers who indirectly are 
protected by the unions of industrial 
workers, and he buys goods from 
monopolies who fix prices by the aid 
of the Government, which should 
grant favors to none. The farmer, 
like all others, has only himself to 
rely on, and that is why his prospect 
is dark. Before he can have a chance 
he must learn to think. He must also 
separate himself from old traditions. 
So far he has never shown any capace 
ity or inclination to do either. 
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FIFTH AVENUE 














Fifth Avenue O fice 
Guaranty Trust Company 








USTOMERS of this Office, when 
they are abroad, feel as much at 
home in banking matters as if they were 


on Fifth Avenue. 


This Company has three Offices in 
London, one of which, the Pall Mall 
Office, is especially equipped to serve the 


traveler. And in Paris, Brussels, Liver- 
pool, Havre, Antwerp, there are Guaranty 
Offices, affording complete banking service. 


One of the real advantages of being a 
depositor at this Office is that Guaranty 
service and Guaranty facilities are available 
to you abroad as well as at home. 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 


GUARANTY Trust Company or New York 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 44TH STREET 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


ANTWERP 
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Let our 
own race 
tell pou about 


The 


SMARTING FACE that complains of razor- 
f \ pull and after-shaving tenderness tells you 
every morning that you need “the better shave.” 


“The better shave” stands for shaving comfort; 
gives youa quick,copious, beard-softening lather, 
is perfectly neutralized, does not dry out your 
skin. Its name is Fougére Royale, French for Royal 
Fern, from which it derives its pleasing ddor. 


A century and a half of experience are packed in- 
to this tube, that you may shave easier. Ask your 
druggist today for Fougére Royale Shaving Cream 
in the 50-cent tube. Let your own face tell you 
about “The Better Shave.” 


Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lotion is soothing, 
healing and cooling after a close shave. Restores mois- 
ture to the skin, evaporates quickly and is not sticky. 
It’s a new product but most druggists already have it. 

—75C- 


ugere oyale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo -zha:re Royal 











Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
Lotion, 75c¢; 
Shaving Stick, 75c¢; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 


Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York 
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Imaginary Dialogues 
Between the Noted Quick and the Famous Dead 


By SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 


“ABE” POTASH AND CLEOPATRA 
(For Saxophones and Drums) 


HE scene is Cleopatra’s palace, 
overlooking the Nile and six- 
teen Hollywood cafeterias. It 
is night, the time when romance is all- 
wool and a yard wide. It is a blue 
uight, too, which is very effective with 
the small-town exhibitor. The Sphinx 
is out in the dewand is placed pyramid- 
ships, so to speak—that is to say, with 
a squadron of understudy pyramids 
about it, taking cues in insoluble mys- 
tery. From time to time camels are 
seen treading gingerly the sharp Orien- 
tal skyline—they should be Parisian 
camels and know how to promenade 
gracefully. These are not ordinary 
baggage dromedaries, but boulevar- 
diers—sand-lizards, as it were; elegant 
props. They should be chic and know 
how to wear a hump. 
The action takes place on verandah 
4’ Front—for ground plan see your 
own agent, “Abe” has just returned 
from a tour of inspection indoors, 
avhere he has taken inventory, and is 
now examining the brick-work. From 
time to time he sucks his finger where 
a scarab bit him. 


ABE: I ain’t sayin’, Miss Ptolemick, 
as how a queen like you ain’t up on 
elegance, y’ understand, which for my 
part, I ain’t so tony myself, but why 
do you have to keep the house full of 
Croton bugs, and a palace besides, 
mind you. 

CLEO: They weren’t Croton bugs, 
Ibrahim ben Ibrahim; they were scar- 
abs. 

ABE: You don’t tell me. I always 
thought scarabs was horse-racers and 
bandits, which if you should meet one 
of them in the desert, God forbid, your 
life wouldn’t be as safe as in an ar- 
mored express car in New York even, 
where a fellow like this Gerald Chap- 
lin is hiding behind every Bush Build- 
ing, police or no police. I seen ’em 
myself in Burton Cohen’s travelogues 
which, as far as I am conceryed, I 
wouldn’t wish a dog the kind of home- 
life Mrs. Cohen must have. Besides, I 
seen in there something which if it is 
a bird or a starving Armenian or one 
of them lost-word puzzles, you could 
ask me from now on till the sands of 
the desert grow old, and I would have 
to tell you, ““Miss Ptolemick, queen or 
no queen, you have got the wrong 
party and you could even search me.” 

CLeEo: That was an ibis, Ib. 

ABE: For my part it could be ibis 
Irish Rose, although only a Galitzianer 
could pronounce it that way, which, 
thank God, there isn’t a trace of it in 
my family. Besides, why do you got 
so many models? 

CLEO: Those were slaves, Ib. 

ABE: Slaves or no slaves, and be- 
lieve me, Miss Ptolemick, it ain’t none 
of my business, y’ understand, they 
could put on at least a Russian blouse, 
1920 model, oncet in a while, and be 
slaves anyho’, and none the worse for 
wearing something. If the garment 
trade was to depend on people like 
that, God forbid, even the National 


Cloak and Suit Company, which jg 
they are worth a cent, are worth God 
knows how many million, could be 
selling matches in the streets yet and 
be a thousand times better off than 
they are. My Rosie should see them— 
tch, tch, tch! Excuse me, Miss Ptole. 
mick, but don’t you go sometime by 
the name Charlotte Greenwood? ~ 

CLEO: Once in a while, maybe, 
when I go incog., Caesar. ’ 

ABE: In the first place, I ain’t ask. 
ing you you should tell me the story 
of your life, which I have heard 
enough about you already, and in the 
second place, seize ’er yourself, I ain 
knocking nobody, y’ understand, Mis 
Ptolemick, but all I can say js if 
you was half as funny as this here 
Charlotte Greenbaum, the Egypsteins 
wouldn’t have to go to the Jews for 
laugh oncet in a while. 

CLEo: All right, you handsome 
devil—you desert lion. 

ABE: Listen, Miss Ptolemick, I ain't 
even a mad dog, let alone a lion, and 
when it comes to the desert you could 
go there yourself. Pm dry enough 
already, without I should walk a mile 
like a camel. And furthermore, all | 
can say is, if I look handsome to 
you, God forbid, the queen business 
ain’t what it’s cracked up to be. Have 
you got a deed and clear title to this 
place? 

CLEO: Sure! You ought to see the 
papyrus it’s on. 

ABE: I ain’t asking you what it’son, 
Miss Ptolemick, because after what I 
seen in this place I wouldn’t take no 
chances. Anyho’, you got a fine pal- 
ace, which if it had modern improve- 
ments, like windows which don’t open, 
for instance, you could be ashamed to 
look people in the face for worse rea- 
sons, especially the way you carry on 
with them Romans, believe me or 
not. 

CLEO: Woojie, woojie, woojie! 

ABE: It’s no use, Miss Ptolemick, 
because, in the first place, queen or no 
queen, I am going to bed, and in the 
second place, if a woman happens to 
be a vampire, that don’t make me a 
Hawaiian, or even a_ fox terrier. 
Woojies you could save for the Prince 
of Wales, which, for my part, all I 
can say is, even in the slack season I 
wouldn’t change places with him. 
Good-night, Miss Ptolemick, and the 
least you could wish me is I shouldn't 
find no scarabs in my bed and no 
models neither, slaves or no slaves. 
As far as I am concerned they could be 


PE 
free to go some place else, and I didn’t 


come all the way to Egypt for high- 
class Croton bugs, say what you will. 


II 


HELEN OF TROY AND WILL ROGERS 
(Special arrangement for the 


Beverly Hills City Band) 


T HE place is Sparta; the time and 
scene are last night on the back 
porch. You know Will and you know 
Helen, and they haven't changed a 
bit. As for history—well, two ts com- 
pany and history is a crowd. Will 1s 
his usual cheerful and chewing self ; 
(Continued on page 136) 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 





. h QTM * Thatwomen of wealth and social position 
the world over have shown so pronounced a pret’ 
erence for Packard cars is a tribute to Packard’s 
grace and beauty. 


There is an irresistible charm in the simple dignity 
of Packard lines—a slender, thoroughbred appear- 
ance as appealing to the man of affairs as to the 
woman of fashion. But the real secret of Packard’s 
universal attraction goes beyond the design and 
proportions which have been so widely imitated. 


The prestige reflected by a generation of distin- 
guished owners; the reputation achieved through 








more than a quarter century of engineering leader- 
ship; the luxurious fineness in every detail of body 
and chassis; the super-power of the smooth and 
silent motor, its alert response on hill or crowded 
boulevard— 


These qualities all contribute to that charm 
which leads the discriminating man or woman to 
Packard ownership. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


PACKARD 
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WHEN HANSOM S RULED THE STREETS® 


WATCH 


"ev CARRY NES 





There is this paradox about any ‘ \ & he is missing something quite as sat- 
pa, A watch may never a: 
, ’ ac he jajly O21 Fa) tV > ¢ ; laces 

good watch that has been on daily is dese w seceetwet. 2) tying the secret and lasting 

: e L 8) ee sia 

duty for two decades or more: It “~ be many years slow —/“ pride that the ownership of a new and 
; aN Jt | 
° et \ - Sigs y 5 | 
may never have Jost a second, yet it SS modern E]gin Watch ever engenders. 


is twenty years slow. Such a fine motive, undoubtedly, as 
sentiment prompts the owner of such a watch to use and 
cherish it to this present day. This watch, nevertheless, 
is the one false note in his modern makeup, probably 
the only thing he has that stamps him as a bit old-tash- 
ioned, a trifle behing the times. True, he may never miss 


a train or an appointment through his sentimental alle- 


+ 


giance to a watch that belongs to years that have flown, but 


4 
_A 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE 





AND EFFICIENCY 





© Elgin, 1927 


THE MAN $ WATCH has an engraved Case of 
M 14-karat solid white gold and is priced at. . S60. 





Slipped into your waistcoat pocket, or strapped upon your 
wrist, it will win and hold your affection as no other watch 
possibly can. By those who see it, it will be rated hand- 
some and beyond reproach. Twelve months have been 
spent upon it...a year of prideful, patient craftsmanship. 
It has been tried and tested and found true... 


Conceded the world’s standard tor watch integrity, 


to such efficiency 1s wedded exquisite beauty of design. 





THE WOMAN'S WRIST WATCH, in acase of 14-karat 


. S60. 


Your jezeeler weil! show these and other 
you giadiy, N f J 


é Gn assortment of st ata pricerange ss liberal, 
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To You may give the sweetest flowers—and in a few hours 
: . . . 
‘AN their perfume has vanished. Choose jewels that endure 
Af and you have only given an additional ornament to 
To beauty. 
%, Give Heirloom Plate, and to all the other attributes 
y that gifts possess, there is added the quality of happ 
é q Pppy 
‘ daily usefulness. 
b ee . . 
1p Ah”, you say, “but wouldn’t any silverware give me 
Ao this?” 
: Perhaps! Yet Heirloom Plate has a charm above and 
q beyond commonplace silverware. It has a distinct, 
( different appeal. Its lasting qualities of worth carry 
> through for generations all the joyous memories of the 
" first day it was given. 
xe Give Heirloom Plate. And if you need silverware to 
grace your own table, there is none worthier than the 
4 worthiest you can give to others. 
7 
yy . ; 
y Ask for Heirloom Plate at the better shops. Write us for 
© illustrated folders, prices and names of nearest dealers. 7 
N 
> eg 
y WM. A. ROGERS, LTD. 
Cardinal Pattern p30 NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. CY 
Cold Meat Fork. y NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO Ss 
In gift box $2.00. SY 
‘e' ° ‘ 
C 
g 
AO OC 
ye Silvermaid Cabinets, The Silvermaid is as ad 
/ made in several sizes useful as it is beauti- \ 
Bo holding from 160 to ful. A charming addi- b>) 
N 234 pieces of Heirloom tion to the dining room ¢| 
KO Plate. Prices range —a fitting cabinet for <S 
L>,, from $305 to $389. Heirloom Plate. mS, 
b 
> q 
Adelphi Pattern 
Jelly Server 
In gift box $1.75. 
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WARREN LUGGAGE 


The Warren Leather Goods Company 
has attained a position of recognized im- 
portance in the manufacture of luggage 
due to rigidly maintained standards of 
material and skilled workmanship for 

















WINSHIP TRUNKS 


The name of Winship has long been one 
to conjure with in the field of better 
trunks. And it is therefore but natural 
that they should have been among the 
first to recognize the outstanding merits 
of the Sesamee Lock and to equip “the 
trunk with doors” along with several 
other numbers oftheir beautiful line, with 
this convenient and safeguarding lock. 





WHEARY TRUNKS 


The Wardrola—that ideal of perfection 
in the interesting collection of Wheary 
trunks—has been equipped withthe 
Sesamee Lock. Endorsement by the man- 
ufacturers of a trunk of this type is not 
only an expression of confidence on their 
part in the lock itself, but is indicative of 
their aimto give the public the latest and 
best in trunk refinement. 


VANITY FaAlp 








BOYLE LUGGAGE 


Leaders since 1860 in the manufacture of 
hand luggage which has stood the test of 
time with conspicuous success and which 
has been consistently identified with 
smart travel—the choice of the Sesamee 


over 59 years. The adoption of Sesamee 
Locks is additional proof of the progress- 
ive policies which has made Warren 
Luggage deservedly popular, 


SESAMEE 


Lock for this distinguished luggage was 
as logical as it was inevitable, and quite 
in the traditions ofthis firm in anticipat- 
ing at all times the exacting requirements 
of the travelee of cosmopolitan taste. 


The Modern Lock That Needs No Key 


O longer is it necessarv to be the slave of 
thatextremely aggravating accessory-thekey. 

We all know the experience of trving one kev 
after another for trunk, bag, padlock, locker, igni- 
tion, transmission or desk—when that crisis of life 
overtakes us—the lost key. 

But the key can now be forgotten. The 
Sesamee lock has appeared in answer to a long 
felt need. It is a combination lock similar in 
appearance to any ordinary lock, except that in 
place of a kevhole there are three little wheels pro- 
truding slightly through the plate. These wheels 





THE SESAMEE PADLOCK 


The Sesamee Lock has no happier expression than 
through the medium ofthe time honored padlock. The 
multiple uses of the Sesamee Padlock are too numerous 
to mention—but a padlock that needs no key—a padlock 
that can be left open without disclosing its combination 
—a combination that can be changed with the utmost 
ease—such a padlock approximates the ideal. It istruly 
smart, in every sense of the word. 


By RICHARD TRENT 


are marked with numbers from o— g which can be 
turned in either direction. At the time a Sesamee 
lock is purchased, these wheels are all set at the 
combination o—o—o. The combination is 
formed by merely pressing a small button at the 
back of the lock and turning the wheels to the 
three numbers you select for your combination— 
any combination easy to remember such as your 
street address, motor license, or date of your birth. 
When this has been done, you have a_ lock 
which will open or close by merely turning the 
wheels to or from your secret combination. 


MOTOR CARS 


It is understood that the manufacturer of one or 
America's greatest motor cars will shortly announce 
the adoption of Sesamee Locks as standard equipment 
—and it will be but the forerunner in the automotive 
industry—because the many advantages of this lock 
practically assure its universal adoption. Sesamee 
Locks will be used in place of the key locks because 
they enable the owner to operate his own secret com- 
bination in locking and unlocking the ignition, trans- 
mission, spare tires, tools, etc., thus avoiding the 
inconvenience and annoyance of lost and forgotten 
keys, that are among the blights of the motorist’s life. 








No longer can you start the day wrong by 
finding you have forgotten the key to your car. 
In your office, the same combination opens your 
desk and files. A Sesamee Padlock on your golf 
bag springs open in the same way, In short, you 
now have one personal combination to replace a 
score of keys, any of which may be lost or for- 
gotten. And this combination operates as simply 
and unerringly as did the «¢Open Sesame’’* 


from which the Sesamee Lock takes its name, 
*OPEN SESAME—“tie magical command which opened the door 
of stone in the Arabian Nights’ Tale of Ali Baba and the Forty 

teves——hence something that unfailingly opens or admits,a magical 
or invisible key”... Webster. 


PIII 





RAND KARDEX BUREAU, INC. 


This company isthe largest manufacturer of office equip- 
ment in the world, consisting of Rand Kardex, Library 
Bureau, and Safe Cabinet divisions. Their products make 
efficient office administration possible, and provide the 
business world protection for its most vital records. This 
eminent organization has placed its seal of approval on 
the Sesamee Locks by making them standard equip- 
ment for their Kardex Visible Cabinets. 

Advertisement 
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TRUNK LOCK 


IT ELIMINATES LOST OR FOR- 
GOTTEN KEYS WHEN TRAVEL 
ING, AND ONE PERSONAL COM- 
BINATION WILL OPEN EVERY 
PIECE OF LUGGAGE YOU OWN. 
DEMANDING SESAMEE LOCKS 


ASSURES YOU MODERN LUG. 


GAGE ANDLOCKAGE © > 


THE 


WELT 


"Just like a man! Of course, you'd forget 
the keys on our first visit! And dinner 
will be announced in exactly halfan hour.’ 


, 


SESAMEE THE MODERN LOCK THAT NEEDS 


MAKFS SITUATIONS LIKE THIS IMPOSSIBLE 


NEW “keyless” age is here - Sesamee has brought 
A it + Just flick the dials to your own secret combination. 
Instantly the lock springs open as if by magic + And the 
wonderful part of it is, you select and set the combination 
yourself + merely by pressing a small button and turning the 
dials to numbers that stick by you, closer than keys - your 
street address - birthday - telephone number - invent your 
own 
equipped with Sesamee - Works as easily in the dark. 


Your combination opens everything you have 


Already these forward-looking manufacturers see the end of 
keys and keyholes - They have adopted Sesamee - John 
Boyle and Warren on hand luggage, Wheary and Winship 
on trunks, and Rand Kardex Bureau have made it standard 
on Kardex visible office files - Sesamee padlocks can be 
purchased at the better luggage, men’s furnishings, sporting 
goods, and department stores. Sesamee is being developed 
to replace key locks for all uses, doors, cars,etc. ® © 


SESAMEE COMPANY °° ¢ HARTFORD 


HHI | | HUHNE WH 


PADLOCK 
YOU WILL FEEL HAPPIER 
WHEN YOU HAVE DISCARDED 
THE KEYS TO YOUR GOLF BAG, 
GARAGE, LOCKER, SPARE TIRE, 
CELLARETTE, ETC, SESAMEE 
PADLOCKS ARE MADEIN THREE 
CONVENIENT SIZES. GUARAN- 
TEED RUSTPROOF. PRICES 
$4.00 TO $5.00. $ > > 
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xguisite Harren Luggage 


assures luxury without extravagance 
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Gladstone coat case of 
hand boarded russet 
cowhide. Also in other 
models, with and with- 
out straps. 
$20.00-$50.00 
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The smart new hat 
boxes are most attrac- 
tive. Ample room for 
lingerie, toilet articles, 
and other necessities. 
Extensive range in all 
qualities. $5.00-$25.00 

















No masculine travel 
outfit is complete with- 
outa bag. Model shows 
hand boarded cowhide. 
Dealers offer a wide 
variety in durable 
j leathers and_ suitable 
i sizes. $15.00-$40.00 
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i. a —————l Week-end or overnight 
4 English kit bag of hand boarded russet cowhide—also cases in all the most de- 
in other leathers and colors. $25.00-$75.00 sirable materials, with 

rich linings. 
$10.00-$25.00 













With toilet accessories. 


ar quality and long wear consid- ean 
ered, Warren luggage offers luxury at = 
a cost surprisingly low. The new leathers 





TE 






. er . Hat box and overnight 
and colors are rich and distinctive. case ensembles in wide 
variety. 







Warren luggage is easy to buy. Leading 
: luggage and department stores carry a wide 


: variety of styles and sizes. You are sure to &qu ipped with 
find just what you want. SESA MEE 


: Sold through dealers only. Ch d | ck 
= e€e modern io 


“Wa rren Leather (0 ods (0 that needs no key. 


“Worcester. Mass. 
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ardrola 


— the trunk that ROLLS open. 


' Now available with 


SESAMEE 


“The Modern Lock That Needs 
No Key” 
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words ‘‘packing’’ and 
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cA Touch of tae hand...and the drawer section of the 
Wardrola rolls open... the movable leg automatically drop- 
ping down as a support, rising back into place when 
Wardrola is closed. Smooth roller protects rugs and floors, 


peated indeed of its reputation as 
America’s Finest Wardrobe Trunk 
is this master creation of George H. Wheary. 


Its aristocratic appearance and the inherent 
refinement of interior appointments stamp 
the Wardrola as the ne plus ultra in fashion- 
able travel equipment . . . yet beneath this 
matchless beauty is invulnerable structural 
strength. 


‘The Wardrola is one complete unit when 
closed. It has a solid base, making it a 
tower of strength right at the point where 
the hardest blows come—and where other 
trunks are weakest. This, and Rigid-Tested 
construction, means you need never worry 
about repairs, and . . . another important 
_ -.. Water cannot seep through the 
Ottom in inclement weather. 


The finish, too, offers steel-like resistance to 
the buffetings of time and travel. It is small 
wonder that your Wardrola gives many addi- 
onal years of service. 


INU OO 


ET the combination at any easily remembered 


“unpacking’’ when speaking 
of the Wardrola . . . they 
suggest the ordinary trunk 

. and the Wardrola is 
more than just a glorified box 
and key. It is a personal ward- 
robe that should be insepar- 
ably a part of milady’s bou- 
doir. . . providing welcome 
space and complete protection 


for dainty feminine finery. 


number and your trunk is pilferproof. Open 
with a twirl of the dials... convenient... prac- 
tical. Gone forever is the easily lost, bothersome key. 


The interior is a treasure chest of exclusive 
features . . . the cushioned top of silk velour 
(prevents clothes wrinkling), the combina- 
tion dust curtain and laundry bag to match 
the luxurious lining, removable tilting shoe 
box, spacious hat compartment, and, when 
Sesamee equipped, a Sesamee Lock on the 
drawer section that automatically locks or 
unlocks all drawers simultaneously. And in 
the fittings, the hardware, the drawer con- 
struction—one senses a quality of workman- 
ship which cannot be expected in ordinary 
travel equipment. 


OMPARED with the Wardrola, the 
conventional wardrobe trunk is indeed 
unfashionable. The veteran traveler, well 
versed in the selection of distinctive luggage, 
chooses the Wardrola, knowing that it 1s the 
finest wardrobe trunk made. 


OTT 


Our interesting new booklet tells “How to 
Pack,” “How to Enjoy Travel,” and shows 
correct equipment for every travel need. It 
illustrates the New Double Duty Wardrola, 
which, in Steamer Size, has the garment 
capacity of a full size wardrobe trunk. Send 
for your complimentary copy. 

WHEARY TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


Canadian Manufacturers: M. Langmuir Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto 


WARDROBE 
WA RD RO LA 


A irplane Wardrolette 
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RoYLeE LUGGAGE 


TRAVELS WITH (MART PEOPLE, 


BOYLE LUGGAGE IS EQUIPPED 


wi SESAMEE 


THE MODERN 


LOCK 


THAT NEEDS NO KEY 
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April and Eastertide. In the smart hotels, de luxe trains and arro- 
gant equipages, see the world of fashion hastening toward favorite 
trysting places to mingle with the season’s brilliant throngs. How 
quickly you can tell those accustomed to an environment of good 
taste. Since 1860 Bayle Luggage has been the sign of first class 
travel. Now, to emphasize Bayle leadership, it is provided with 
Sesamee, the keyless lock. No bother with keys. Safety made 
doubly safe and doubly convenient. Set and change your own com- 
bination. A finger-flip of the dials locks or unlocks your luggage. 


| HUUUUUUOIUUUUUTUUTUUUUUUUUTEEE UY I) INT ! lil | 


an ohn B ovl e& (., Inc. New York -St. Louis Makers of Luggage and Awning Materials since 1860 
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— SE of its amazing convenience and strength, the 
door-opening Winship stands preeminent among trunks. 
No back-straining, floor-marring halves to push apart! The 
name “Winship” is an assurance of all that can be desired in 
a wardrobe—superb workmanship, unequalled convenience, 
years of satisfaction. Insist on being shown the genuine, red- 
band Winship. Write for literature and name of nearest dealer. 


$55 0 $500 


W. W. WINSHIP & SONS, INC. 
Main Office, Utica, N. Y. New York Office, 37 Union Square 
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KARDEX 
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.The last word in ‘Records 
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SESAMEE 


THE MODERN LOCK 
THAT NEEDS NO KEY 


ON KARDEX FILES 


HE last decade has witnessed remarkable strides in 

the progress of the art of business management. 
Kardex—the new principle in this advancing art—has 
kept pace with the desire of business men for more 
definite and complete facts upon which to base business 
judgments and decisions. 


In the constant effort to improve the service to be 
obtained from KARDEX—the latest improvement is the 
adoption of Sesamee, the modern lock that needs no 
key, as the standard lock for Kardex Cabinet Units. 
This added Kardex service will be welcomed by every 
business man. No lost keys—no keys left home—the 
key to Sesamee is carried in the mind. 


Let the Kardex Man in your city explain to you the 
advantages of Kardex service in your business—and the 
extra advantage of Sesamee. Address 


ARDEX 


RAND KARDEX SERVICE 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Tonawanda, New York 


OF THE WORLD 
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= the little Marmon 8 collapsible coupe (with rumble seat) . 
/, 
| mericad first tru Yy 


Me J mall CAL —Z— in three short months 


the little Marmon 8 has found a very secure and very individual niche for itself 
| in American life —s— All of which proves that the people have wanted and needed 
a fine, small car for years and that Marmon has done an exceptionally splendid 

A AOR job of interpreting a really sound idea -—— It is available 


MARMON in a complete line of standard and custom-built body styles, 


Companion to the large Marmon $1795 and upward, f.o. b. factory. secant ae —— 








Invite 


Paul Whiteman 
to play for your 


party 


Bie ot having America’s greatest 

dance-organizations at your beck and 
call! Orchestras that would cost a 
small fortune to engage for a single 
evening! Through the new Ortho- 
phonic Victrola and the amazing new 
Orthophonic Victor Records, yeu 
can bring these self-same orchestras 
right into your home. Exactly as 
vou would hear them at the smart 
supper-clubs and hotels! 

Listen to that crooning saxophone 
carrying the melody the plink- 
ety-plank of the banjos underneath 
beating a rhythmic accompaniment. 
Now the clarinet with its toe-teasing 
cadences. Now the guttural “‘bong”’ 


of the bass sax or the mellow “oomp” 
of the big brass tuba. Who can 


resist dance music like this? 
The music you want, 


/ 
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Not only dance music but a// kinds 
of music are yours whenever you 
wish through the Orthophonic 
Victrola 
clearness and fidelity to the origi- 
nal that is simply unbelievable. 


reproduced with a 


Voice has all the inflections, the 
mannerisms, the personality of the 
singer. “‘Matched impedance,”’ 


the new, scientific. Victor-con- 


trolled principle of uninterrupted 


The New 
Orthophonic 











sound-flow, is responsible for 
Victor's matchless tone. 

The new Orthophonic Victor Ree 
ords are an achievement comparable 
to that of the Orthophonic Victrola 
They have a new fulness, a 
They are 


itself. 
new depth and power. 
recorded by microphone, and made 
from an improved material which 
eliminates all forcign noises. They 
play on amy instrument . . . and 
vastly smprove its playing quality! 


Until you hear the new Orthophonic 
Victrola play the new Orthophonic Vic- 
tor Records, you cannot have the remot- 
est conception of the thrill this amazing 
combination will bring you, day after 
day, year after year. See the nearest 
Victor dealer today. There are many 
beautiful models of the Orthophoric 
Victrola, from $95 to $300, list price. 
Silene electric motor (S$ 
\ 


away with winding. 


») 
35 extra, does 
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‘ou play 


and dance! 
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NASH 





Leads the World in Motor Car Value 
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A FOO OIA POLY 


Advanced Six Victoria 


A Car of Aristocratic Distinction 
Powered with the Nash 7-Bearing Motor 


In those social circles where unerring discrimina- 
tion is exercised in the selection of the things that 
make life pleasant the Nash Advanced Six Victoria 
is afavored motor car both for its exquisite beauty 
and its incomparable performance. 


Its big 7-bearing motor develops a power-flow of 
such rare smoothness and quietness that motor- 
ing takes on a new delight. 


The interior, too, with its decorative atmosphere 
immediately engages your admiration. All hard- 
ware is silver-finished in the rich Old Empire design 
and there’s a vanity case and smoking set. 


The instrument board is in walnut finish to harmo- 
nize with the window mouldings, door panels, steer- 
ing wheel, and the crowned panel above the instru- 
ment board, all of which are executed in real walnut. 


For the upholstery Nash employs genuine Chase 
Velmo Mohair Velvet. 


Beneath the gracefully shaped rear deck is a large 
compartment for luggage. This Victoria model is 
on the full 127-inch Advanced Six chassis and is 
equipped with Watson Stabilators at the front; 
4-wheel brakes; and five disc wheels all included 
in the price of $1790 f. o. b. factory. 
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Lure the Birds « 


Will the ! 


Beautiful Wild Bieds 


sing in your yard this year? 


without them half the pleasure is missing. Birds 
abide where they feel protection and know they 
can obtain food and drink without danger of 
being molested. Under such conditions they 
raise family after family singing and working the 
whole day long, ridding the gardens and trees of 
the injurious meths, beetles, mites, mosquitos 
and other flying insect pests that not only annoy 
you but destroy your beautiful trees, shrubs and 
flowers. Invariably a Dodson House placed as 
directed will get a colony of beautiful Martins 
and sweet singing Wrens. Bluebirds and Flickers 
take naturally to Dodson’s Scientifically made 
houses. The beautiful Cardinals, Thrushes and 
dozens of others of our beautiful Songbirds will 
seek your garden if the kind of shelter and food 
they like is provided. Once you know the joy of 
bird friendship you will regret the years of 
pleasure missed. 

Dodson Scientifically designed and artistic bird 

houses are a feature in the most beautiful estates, 

eguntry clubs and parks all over America. 

Why Dodson Houses 
Win the Birds 


For more than 40 
years Mr. Dodson 
has experimented and 
studied every little 
detail which,  al- 
though seemingly in- 
significant, is vital to 
the approval of —_ 
fastidious species o 

songstcr. H Son 







ACTUAL PROTO OF 
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PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN AUDUBON ASSOCIATION 
at hes Ranhahee Berd 





Automatic 
Feeding 
Shelter 





mes aeneeE TS 
this fascinating book 


“Your Bird Friends 
and How To Win book). Lures songsters from 
Them” sent to anyone the whole neighborhood. 


who loves our beauti- Automatically 


stocked with a few simple 


revolves like 







Dodson Scientific 
Wren House as shown above 


The Silver Throated Wren is one of our 
sweetest singers. A four-compartment 
house satisfies their habit of changing 
nests for each of their three broods. 
Beautiful design, made of oak, finished 
in green with cypress shingles, copper 
coping, comes complete with rust- 
proof snap-on hanger. Size 28 in. high 
by 18 in. in diameter. Price $7.00. 





Queen Anne 
Martin House 


of 48 rooms. This beautiful house 
with its specially ventilated ga7- 


rets, porches and other patented 
details has proven a sure lure for 
these most useful and fascinating 
birds. A large house size 36 x 26 x 
37 inches; copper roof, including 
22 ft. easy raising and lowering 
pole only $60.00. Others as low 
as $18.00. 






Bird Bath 


foods (as described in free This handsome 


stoneware bath 
is not only an ornament to any 
garden but is the only one where 
knowledge of the birds’ habits, 
fears and preferences have been 


ful songbirds. Full of ae weathervane to protect as : 
things you should birds from storms. Ever- ge sgh Alga a 
know. Based on a life- lasting redwood, finished Complete with 32 in. stand 
time of ciose bird life in green. Size 24x 22x12 $26.09. Without stand $14.00. 
study. inches including 8 ft. pole 

a copper roof 


$8.50; with 
$11.00. 


<@ Flicker House 


tinding homes. They, therefore, 
Built Houses. 
most useful birds, 
tree pests and principally 
trees and ground. 


have found homes. 





Order direct from this ad. DODSON 
Scientifically Designed Bird Houses 
can only be bought from: 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 


The man the birds love 
284 Harrison St. 


Is a sure lure for these very useful 
birds. Trees in cities are so well taken 
‘are of that Flickers have difficulty in 
take 
very readily to Dodson’s Scientifically 
Flickers are one of the 
destroying moths, 
ants on 
Many letters have 
been received stating that ants have 
mysteriously vanished since these birds 
House 26% 
high by 12 in. in diameter. Only $7.00. 


in. 


Kankakee, Illinois 





Bluebird House 


The happiest and most 
beloved Songsters. Dod- 
son’s Scientific houses 
satisfy these most ex- 
acting birds. Made of 
oak, finished in white 
and green. Sizes 21 in. 
high by 16 in. in diam- 
eter with 14 ft. easy 
raising pole. Price $14.00. 
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And Now the Radio Actor 


(Continued from page 78) 


ment (I realised now why his head was 
permanently: on one side), the Tooth 
Paste orchestra struck up, and the 
Tooth Paste singers broke into song. 
As I had been sitting next to them 
throughout this, I jumped to my feet 
politely when the song was over, and 
cried lustily, “That was simply sar- 
vellous—I bet that will wake .the 
farmers up.” At which a_horror- 
stricken official leapt at me, and, with 
an agitated finger to his lips, reminded 
me that seven million people could 
hear my every remark. Everyone 


giggled silently at my gaffe, when 
somewhat abashed, I found myself 
standing up next to the Famous 


Actress before a couple of micro- 
phones, the manuscript shaking in my 
hands. 

As the performance opened with a 
love scene, I did my best to forget the 
microphone, and addressed my _ re- 
marks affectionately to the Famous 
Actress, who drew appropriately near 
me in response. I was just getting 
nicely warmed up when the official 
gestured that I must speak my heart 
out into the microphone. Accordingly 
I tried to ignore the existence of the 
Famous Actress, and poured out 
my soul into the instrument. Immedi- 
ately the official gesticulated that I 
was too close and was speaking too 
loud. This rather flustered me, and I 
spoke my line “Dearest, listen to that 
ominous thunder” before I realised 
there hadn’t as yet been any thunder. 
Of course this horrified the official, 
who signalled violently to the drum- 
mer, who in turn thumped vigorously 
on his drum. The Famous Actress 
started to giggle a little and I my- 
self was so put out that I turned over 
two pages by mistake. This produced 
a dreadful result. 

The Famous Actress had just said 
“Good night Mr. Jones—I’m going 


to bed now.” The leading man’s cor- 
rect reply to this was “Oh, please 


don’t go yet”,: whereas what I act- 
ually said was “Splendid—Ill come 


with you”. The Famous Actress went 
into a gale of laughter, and I hastened 
nervously to explain, out loud, 

the world in general, “Oh, hell, Pye 
turned over two pages. I’m all of 3 
dither.” This quite finished the F3. 
mous Actress and very nearly pro. 
duced a catalepsy in the official, whose 


almost superhuman _ gesticulations 
plainly indicated, “You confounded 
fool, have you forgotten that there 


are over seven million people at the 
end of this thing, four million of 
whom have probably got pyorrhea?” 

Realising suddenly that a great part 
of the tooth paste market was trem- 
bling in the balance, I pulled myself 
together, and, avoiding the Famous 
Actress’s eye, addressed myself again 
to the “mike”. The Famous Actress, 
I regret to say, was still very unbal- 
anced, but then women have no pres- 
ence of mind. Thus, somehow, we got 
through. 

I am afraid I have made it all 
look rather complicated, but I assure 
you that acting for the radio is really 
a most inspiring art. And, as I say, 
it is going to be a wonderful out. 
let for the dramatic profession. I al- 
ready know the names of all the ac- 
tors who are working regularly for 
tooth paste manufacturers, cigarette 
manufacturers, candy makers, motor 
companies, oil companies, chewing 
gum firms, ladies’ underwear makers, 
and a host of other enterprising busi- 
ness concerns. 

All of which convinces me that the 
actor is eternal. If one doesn’t want to 
see him and hear him simultaneously, 
as in the theatre, one can see him 
without hearing him, as in the movies, 
or hear him without seeing him, as 
on the radio. 

In the old days the cry of the stage 
was “Brains, brains.” Discarding the 
latter the movies came and cried 
“Faces, faces.” And now comes the 
radio with the cry “Voices, voices.” 

And it is always the actor who re- 
sponds, 


The Younger Generation 


(Continued from page 96) 


tined to be the superiors of the pres- 
ent younger generation. The slat-like 
flapper, whose school girl complexion 
comes from Paris, at two dollars a 
box, is giving way to the sturdy, ath- 
letic girl. We are all athletic to a 
reasonable extent. We have been 
raised from babyhood by mothers who 
have taken all this “better babies” 
propaganda seriously. We have been 
dieted and exercised and fresh-aired 
all our lives. We have been taught 
that a perfect body is more to be 
prized than rubies. 

I realize, even as I write, that, five 


years from now, the yellow journal: 
of the country will be denouncing us 
—the terrible, wild, younger gener- 
ation—but I am also quite sure that 
underneath our vain little masks of 
sophistication and “wildness” we will 
be pretty normal, decent youngsters 
after all: Just as yesterday's 
younger generation and just as is 
today’ s. You can’t change human na- 
ture; you can only educate it. And 
the biological urge will keep right 
on urging until Gabriel, reaching for 
his saxophone, sends out that clarion 
call: “Tha-a-ats all!” 
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WHAT! 


ANOTHER BANQUET? 


Oe idaersie business with fun is a 
great idea, but there are times when it 
bears a little hard on the—shall we 
say?'—constitution. Too much good 
food (etc.) . . . too many banquets 
».. too many late hours. 


Of course you can’t avoid them. It 
wouldn’t be business common sense to 
do so. But to suffer from them any 
more than necessary isn’t common 
sense either. 


So when you exclaim, “What! an- 
other banquet?” it is time for Eno 
to play a significant part in your daily 
life Eno is a delightful effervescent 
saline that helps to give your system 
anew start each day. Just a dash in a 
glass of water when you wake is a great 
aid in cleansing your inner organs of the 

















THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE 





poisons that result from your more or 
less compulsory feasting. 

Eno enthusiasts say there is no 
laxative like Eno—none so mild yet 
so sure, so thoroughly cleansing yet so 
pleasant to take. Get a bottle today. 
It will help to keep you fit—and if your 
system is clear and clean, the chances 
are your spirits will be bright and shiny. 


Eno is good for the whole family too. 
Children, especially, like it and take it 
readily. And for sultry days, it’s 
wonderfully cooling and refreshing. 


Eno, world-renowned for over half- 
a-century, from all druggists, 75¢ and 
$1.25 a bottle. Prepared only by J. C. 
Eno, Ltd. Sales Agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., Inc., 171 Madison Ave., 
New York. 














of the Nation 
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A & F Special Golf Shoe— 

Smoked elk with tan calf 

trim and crepe rubber 
sole and heel. $14.00 





GOOD SHOES 
and GOOD SCORES 


\W 7wetTuer their wearer is sinking a putt 





in the sunshine or splashing along a 
rain-soaked fairway, A & F golf shoes have 
been brought up to do their duty by him. 


Never a leak, never a squeak, never any re- 
sisting stiffness. Designed to be cooperative 
in every department of the game, A & F golf 
shoes are on a par with a sympathetic caddy— 
they keep up the morale and that means keep- 
ing down the score. 





We pride ourselves on our extensive selec- 
tion of golf shoes—styles to meet every whim 
each up to our standards of con- 





and fancy 


struction and design. 


A & F Special Golf Shoe 
(Below)—-Imported tan 
grain with double oak 
leather sole and _heel. 
Riveted spikes. $14.00 






Drigolf Oxford (Above)— 
Imported tan Zug leather, 
Crepe or “Feltred’”’ sole, 
double construction, guar- 
anteed waterproof. $14.00 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


EZRA H. FITCH “President 
MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 


New York 


WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL 
CROSSES THE BOULEVARD 





— 


| afternoon, 


VANITY FAIR 


The Tichborne Case 


(Continued from page 66) 


romantic, the ship-wrecked boy was 
home again, having dropped all his 
“h’s” in the Australian bush. The 
missing Roger was five feet eight, 
narrow-chested, thin and wiry, with 
dark hair, and the manners of a 
gentleman. This man was five feet 
ten; blonde, with coarse features. He 
weighed 280 pounds, and this rapidly 
increased to about 350 pounds. 

As a matter of fact, he was a 
former butcher of Wapping; his 
name, (although it was years before 
this could definitely be established) 
was Arthur Orton. He had been in 
South America, and had long lived in 
Australia, chiefly under the name of 
Thomas Castro. In his youth at Wap- 
ping he had appropriately been known 
as “Bullocky” Orton. For the next 
eight years this enormous fat man 
was one of the most famous person- 
ages in Britain; current literature, the 
newspapers, the music-halls, abounded 
with references to “The Claimant”. 
To his faithful believers he was, of 
course, “Sir Roger”. I have opened a 
volume of Punch, at random, for one 
of these years, and the first picture I 
found was a cartoon by Tenniel, show- 
ing the gigantic Tichborne Claimant 
astride the shoulders of John Bull, 
like the Old Man of the Sea. 

It is interesting to consider what 
could have been the strength of the 
case that kept him going so long; 
that made thousands of people sub- 
scribe to his cause—for he became a 
sort of joint-stock company—that 
won support and even loans of large 
sums from members of both Houses 
of Parliament. To this day there can 
probably be found, here and there in 
Britain, * folk who believe that the 
Claimant was deprived of “his rights”. 
Only a week ago I read a_book- 
review, by an American writer, who- 
seemed to believe that there was 
“something” in Orton’s claim. Many 
from the lower classes in England 


| supported him, on the ground that he 


was “one of us”; although, of course, 


| if his claim were just he was not 


“one of us” at all, but a millionaire 
of ancient lineage. 

First, then, there was the recogni- 
tion by the Dowager. This was a 
strong argument to those who knew 
nothing about her, but sentimentally 
trusted in the belief that “a mother 
can never mistake her own son”. The 
recognition took place on a dark 
in a dark room in a 
Parisian hotel. ‘The Claimant lay on a 
bed, his clothes on, and his face 
turned to the wall. He never turned 
toward her, and never spoke. She 
approached and kissed him, saying: 
“He looks like his father and his ears 
are like his uncle’s.” After that she 
supported him, morally and finan- 
cially, and lived with him for.the few 
remaining years of her life. She died 
before the first of the great suits at 
law which resulted from his claims. 

Next, there seems to have been some 
agreement that there was, in this fat 
man’s countenance, a resemblance not 
especially to Roger, but to some of 
the men of the Tichborne family. 
This was not noticed by everyone, 
but it was discoverable to a few. It 
has never been explained. It does not 
appear in portraits, and it can prob- 


ably be attributed to mere chance, 

The Claimant’s knowledge of 
Roger’s early life, of his family and 
homes, was at first grotesquely jp. 
accurate. As the years went by, and 
as he had more and more chance to 
acquire information, it became leg 
absurd, but it was never satisfactory 
to an unbiased mind. i 

Finally, however, it should be said 
that a large number of persons of al] 
stations of life, servants, family 
friends, troopers and officers in Rogers 
old regiment, came upon the witness. 
stand and took oath that the Claimant 
was, in truth, Roger Tichborne. Many 
of these changed their minds, and fel] 
away from him after the revelation; 
of the first trial, but some were faith. 
ful to the end. Their testimony js 
explained in various ways: some of 
them were simple perjurers and were 
proven to be such; many were honest, 
credulous folk, who had _ been led 
into the Claimant’s presence, told they 
were-to meet Roger, and saw what 
they were ready to see. They had been 
impressed by his mother’s recognition; 
and their judgment was completely 
overcome when the Claimant men- 
tioned some small incident of the old 
days,—something in which he had 
been coached by his mother’s retain- 
ers. Psychological suggestion did the 
rest, and these witnesses joined the 
procession at his coat-tails. 

Such, briefly, was the case for the 
Claimant. The case against him was 
not only overwhelming, but it is 
especially interesting as an illustration 
of the value of circumstantial evi- 
dence, which so many people distrust 
merely because they do not really 
know what it is. The evidence of 
Orton’s witnesses was direct evidence, 
which is popularly supposed to be 
convincing. 

Roger Tichborne, up to sixteen 
years, was a French boy, speaking 
and writing French. The Claimant 
knew not a word of the language; he 
could not pronounce nor spell simple 
French names, and he entered his sup- 
posed mother’s name in a legal docu- 
ment as “Hannah Frances”. It really 
was Henriette Felicité, and when he 
learned this fact he pronounced the 
second name Feleceet. Of the first six- 
teen years of Roger’s life, the Claim- 
ant: knew nothing; he said that he 
was an enlisted man in the Army, 
when really he was an officer. He had 
forgotten his amusements, his books 
and his games. Roger had read Caesar; 
the Claimant did not know if Caesar 
was a Greek or a Latin writer. Roger 
had studied Euclid; the Claimant was 
sure this had nothing to do with 
mathematics; he took a reference to 
the Pons Asinorum as a personal in- 
sult, but finally thought it was a 
bridge near the seminary where he 
lived for three years. The Claimant’s 
first act, on returning to England, had 
not been to hunt up the Tichbornes, 
but to go secretly to Wapping and 
make inquiries for the Ortons. Mem- 
bers of the Orton family appeared in 
Court, by the way, and positively 
identified the Claimant as their brother, 
Arthur. 

The sealed letter, given by Roget 
to his cousin Catharine, and pledging 

(Continued on page 126) 
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. Make a Movie of it with a 


to be 


i Ciné-Kodak 








e; he 

imple 

joie WITCH on your Kodascope projector. Instantly a blank 

really screen flashes up into a sparkling movie. And you and 

. bs your Ciné-Kodak made that movie. In it are Fred and Ethel 

t sixe and Dick and Edna, the children, of course, and you yourself. 

~~ It’s yourmovie and there’sa tingling thrill every time you see it. 

a And to the magic of movies you make yourself is added 

books the pleasure of professional releases rented froma nearby Koda- 

ae scope Library. There are over 450 pictures to select from— 

Roger comedies, dramas, animated cartoons for the youngsters and 

ee travelogues. 

“ A complete outfit now—Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope and screen 

vas a —as low as $140. 

lee The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to dem- 

i, had onstrate the Ciné-Kodak. If your dealer is not yet ready, write 

- You may sight the Ciné- us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. You may sight the Ciné- 
Mem- Kodak either at waist Kodak either at eye level 
red in 1s. ally gdeeeg iia [f it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Ciné-Kodak. ica 
tively exclusive feature. 

other, 


w |) Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., Te Kadaé City 


ee 
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SPALL MALL Cigarettes 77 Their 
quality never changes!,77The same 
inimitable blend of rich Turkish to- 
baccos 777 The same appeal to good 
tastey77and the same famous red box. 





REGULARS (cork iip] 
A shilling in London 
A quarter here 


KINGS [super size] 
cork and plain 
10 for50¢ 


IN THE FAMOUS RED BOX 

















“THE ROYAL RAIMENT OF TODAY” 


EN to whom quality is a necessity favor 
Worumbo Polo Cloth of camel's wool 


as realized in coats of character by 


DARTMOOR COAT COMPANY 
19 East 22nd Street » New York City 


The story of ‘‘Cloth of Camel's Wool,” 
by James Wallen, may be had by ad- 
dressing the Worumbo Company at 


334 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





AVAILABLE IN SHOPS PRESENTING THE BEST, AMERICA OVER 
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The Tichborne Case 


(Continued from page 124) 


a chapel to the Virgin, was made the 
subject of inquiry to the Claimant. 
Did he know its contents: After much 
hesitation he said that it referred to 
the fact that he had seduced his cousin, 
and rendered her pregnant. The letter 
was produced, and proved the Claim- 
ant a very ungentlemanly kind of liar. 
Finaliy, Roger Tichborne had_ been 
tattooed on the arm, with an anchor, 
a heart, a cross, and the letters R.C.T. 
All that the Claimant was able to show, 
in tattoo marks, were the partly oblit- 
erated letters A. O.,—Arthur Orton. 

The first trial was a civil one; a 
suit in ejectment, in which the Claim- 
ant sought to establish himself as 
proprietor of the Tichborne estates. 
The trial lasted for’ 102 court days, 
with long recesses; the cross-examina- 
tion of the Claimant lasted twenty- 
two days. Only then, five years after 
the first emergence from Australia, 
did the average Englishman get any 
clear idea of the case, or of how pre- 
posterous were Orton’s claims. The 
evidence about the tattoo marks finally 
made the jury call a halt. The Claim- 
ant was non-suited, and arrested 
for perjury. 

A year or more later, Orton went 
to trial on this charge. An especially 
long-winded and exasperating Irish 
lawyer, named Dr. Kenealy, was his 
counsel. The presence in the Court of 
this gentleman was one reason why the 
second trial lasted for 188 court days. 
The Lord Chief Justice was not the 
least of the offenders; at the close he 
summed up for twenty days! But Dr. 
Kenealy proceeded on the theory that 
he was justified in tearing Great 
Britain to pieces if he could save his 
client. He varied between outrageous 
slanders against everybody who op- 
posed Orton, and the most tedious dis- 
cussions of everything beneath the 
sun, relevant and wildly irrelevant. He 
had the Court cleared of ladies, while 
he read for hours from the novels of 
Paul de Kock. His opening speech lasted 
for twenty-one days; judges and law- 
yers abandoned themselves to their 
fate. One of them put it in verse: 


Of virtue, science, letters, truth, 
They talked till all was blue; 

Of Paul de Kock, the bane of youth, 
Of Bamfield Moore Carew. 


If fools are oftener fat or thin; 
Which first forget their tongue; 

Why all tobacco mixed with gin, 
Is poison to the young. 


Lewis Carroll’s Hunting of th 
Snark appeared a few years after 
the close of the Tichborne trial, ani 
dull folk who always search for ay 
allegory insisted that the poem was ; 
burlesque on the great law-suit. They 
may have found some excuse for their 
mistake in Henry Holiday’s illustra. 
tions. Whether the Bellman has 0; 
hasn’t any resemblance to Tennyson, 
there is no doubt whatever that the 
Barrister is no caricature, but an 
excellent portrait of Dr. Kenealy, 
with his wig, spectacles and fuzzy 
beard. ; 

At last the Doctor ceased to bicker 
and to declaim, the jury listened to 
the long charge of the Lord Chief 
Justice, and it took them only thirty 
minutes to find Orton guilty of wil- 
ful and corrupt perjury. 

Orton went to prison for fourteen 
years; his good behaviour reduced this 
sentence to less than eleven years. On 
his release, he began his campaign 
once more, but he was reduced to 
speaking in cheap music halls. Finally, 
he published a signed confession, in 
which he described the entire fraud, 
His first purpose was merely to get 
Lady Tichborne to send him some 
money, with which he planned to go 
from Australia to America. Once in 
England, and—to his great astonish- 
ment—once recognized by his“‘mother”, 
he was in the grasp of circumstances, 
and could never retreat. At times, 
when so many folk were insisting that 
he was the missing Baronet, he felt 
as if this must be true, and became 


virtuously indignant toward those 
who were depriving him of his 
rights. 


His few followers in England took 
some consolation in the fact that he 
later retracted this confession, and 


said that he was forced to make 
it in order to relieve his pover- 
tv. His funeral, in 1898, was 


rather an impressive ceremony,— 
all the more because the coffin was 
solemnly inscribed with the name: 
“Sir Roger Charles Doughty Tich- 
borne.” 


Advice to the Love-Lorn 


(Continued from page 59) 


As Chesterton might put it, there 
can be perfect union only where there 
is perfect separateness. No two peo- 
ple may thoroughly understand each 
other until they know that there are 
things which they will never under- 
stand. It is not glamorous for a man 
to be understood by some _ one 
else up to a complete 100 per cent of 
his mental content. If any two people 
were so well acquainted as all that, 
conversation between them would 
languish and. die. There would be 
no element of surprise. A rational 


being must inevitably flee from any- 
body who agrees with him com- 
pletely. Some sharp edge of dissent 
is necessary to keep a mind awake 
and in action. 

A man will love a woman who 


knows him a little better than the 
rest of the world and sympathizes 
with him a little more. The world, 
perhaps, misjudges and misunderstands 
him two out of three times. And she, 
the adored one, comprehends him at 
least half the time. That is enough. 
It should not be much more. He 
hardly knows himself any better than 
that. There are little kingdoms i 
his mind through which he has never 
traveled, or, if at all, only after 
twilight. These must not be found 
and charted before the time comes. 
It is only because of these shadowy 
lands that any man may cling to 
hope. From out of these undiscov- 
ered fastnesses will come, some days. 
the forces to lift up his visions and 
make good his dreams. 
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ew FANDANGO 


AUTO SEAT COVERS 
Protect and Beautify Your Car 


With these easily attached, tailored seat covers 








OMPLETELY covering the uphol- 
C stery of your car they protect light 

dresses and do away with dust raising 
whisk brooms which wear out upholstery 
fabrics. No need now to scrub at spots with 
costly cleaners to keep the inside value of 
your car as great as its outside value. FAN- 
DANGO Auto Seat Covers keep cars and 
clothes clean, and are easy to clean after 
long service. 


They Fit Perfectly 


As smooth fitting as the original upholster 
FANDANGO covers protect your car's 
interior, your garments and increase your 
car’s trade-in value. They fit perfectly, be- 
cause master patterns are cut for every 
model car listed as soon as exhibited at the 
shows. Remember—the serial number on 
your engine no longer wholly governs your 
cars’s worth. Its worth is what your dealer 
thinks he can sell it for. 


The beautiful FANDANGO striped fabrics 
in restful greys, and exquisite blues, wit 
perfectly harmonizing Spanish art leather- 
ette reinforcements at all wearing edges, im- 
prove the appearance of many new cars. 


You Get 10 Pieces in a Set 


The sets consist of covers for seats, backs, 
side panels, arm rests, and door covers with 
large pockets. The back part of the front 
seat cover reaches the floor, thus offering 
protection against the feet of the rear seat 
Occupants in the car. 


Money Back Guarantee 
FANDANGO Seat Covers must satisfy in 


t, workmanship, material, and appearance 
or you can return them. Over 100,000 


car owners adopted FANDANGO Covers in 
1926. Weare the world’s largest seat cover 
manufacturers. $50 to $75 made-to-order 
seat covers cannot fit, look or wear better 
than FANDANGOS. Our low price indi- 
cates the quantity we sell, not dhe quality 
you get. 


On or Off in 10 Minutes 
Without Harm to Upholstery 


Unlike other methods the new patented 
FANDANGO Snap-on Pin, found only on 
FANDANGO Covers, leaves no marks, lies 
flat, and needs no sewing. This exclusive 
feature enables you to easily attach or re- 
move the covers. Complete instructions 
come in each box. 


=> 
Important Reasons Why You Should 


Own Fandango Seat Covers 


}. Beauty—The handsome striped seat cover mater- 
ials and harmonizing art leatherette trim beautify 
the interior of many new cars as well as old ones. 


2. Protection—Frolicking children, greasy hands, 
muddy feet, road dirt have no terrors for a car 
protected with these seat covers. 


3. Higher Resale Value—The condition of the interior 
of your car greatly affects its resale value. ‘an- 
dango Seat finan keep upholstery new, clean and 
attractive. 

4. Sanitary—Your health and your children’s health 
is endangered by germ laden upholstery. Fan- 

ango Covers can be easily and quickly cleaned— 
then snapped on again. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with New 
Fandango Auto Seat Covers, fill out this 
coupon and mail to us direct. Read coupon 
carefully then fill it out. We will ship your 
order promptly. Send no money. 


Durant Motocover Co., Inc., 200 Sixth Ave., 
Dept. N, New York City. © DMC. 1927 

















Made for 
COACHES SEDANS 
COUPES BROUGHAMS 


4 or 5 Passenger Cars $14.50 complete 
7 Passenger Cars 18.50 complete 


1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927 models— 


AUBURN CADILLAC 
BUICK NASH 
CHANDLER AJAX 
CHEVROLET MAXWELL 
CHRYSLER OAKLAND 
CLEVELAND OLDSMOBILE 
DODGE OVERLAND 
ESSEX PAIGE 
FLINT PEERLESS 
EWETT PONTIAC 
UDSON EO 
PACKARD STAR 
HUPMOBILE STUDEBAKER 


LITTLE MARMON' _WILLYS-KNIGHT 
LOCOMOBILE, JR. WHIPPET 
ERSKINE 

FORDS 


All models Coupes or Roadsters $6.75 
Tudors, Sedans, Touring Cars 9.95 


4 Vital Improvements Found 
Only in New Fandango 
Auto Seat Covers 


] Only FANDANGOS snap on or off in 
10 minutes—by the watch. 


2 Only “FANDANGOS are attached 
with absolutely no tacking or sewing. 


3% Only FANDANGOS leave upholstery 
and interior unmarred when re- 
moved. 


4 Only FANDANGOS have the new 
patented fasteners whose features 
insure perfect satisfaction. 





SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON NOW 


Durant Motocover Co., Inc., 


200 6th Ave., Dept. N, New York. 


Please send me one set of New Fandango Auto Seat 
Covers. I will pay delivery charge and price of Covers 
upon delivery. 


Norte: Check fullinformation. Print name and address 
plainly. 


De eC LIC TEE KPI eae re ees 


AME a OSS Ee RO CEP LET RE Te Rag ee 
[37 Te ae rarer Se ae MIMUE Cy dieree ti bas bes eae ale 
IRI Oe CRE op. dials cssaleraahn ies Year of car.......;. 
OModel 06 Cylinders DiCoupe 
O Master C8 Cylinders OCoach 
OStandard (4 door OBrougham 
OSpecial (2 door OSedan 
OLight O14 Passenger OBlue leatherette trim 


OAdvanced (5 Passenger OGrey leatherette trim 


(104 Cylinders (117 Passenger 
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TROUSSEAU LINENS 


Refreshing originality characterizes the trousseau which comes 
from Mosse’s linen store. The weavers who work for Mosse have 
to go out of their way to produce Mosse’s own patterns and have 
to top their own best in order to reach Mosse’s requirements of 
quality. 

Mosse’s bath towels are used in many fastidiously managed 
households. The ‘‘Criss-Cross”’ set with its weighty fluffiness has 








the severe diagonals woven in bas-relief. An equally severe mono- 
gram of quaint cross stitch, in color to harmonize with the deco- 
rative scheme of the bathroom, sets off the pristine white of the 
texture. The plain double hem—no hemstitch—provides both 
ends with a dignified frame. 

The illustrated set consists of 6 towels 29 x 50 inches, 6 face 
cloths and 1 bath mat; price for the 13 pieces including mono- 
grams is $36.50, charges prepaid. 

The set can also be had in pink, delft blue, lavender, orange and nile green 


LORS) 


INCORPORATECL 


750 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK.N™ 
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English China 9 We 
§ < <1 
pS ° pikes 
Pink Lustre Tea Set JG 
Minton This remarkable reproduction of oa 
Pes a dear old fashioned Tea Set is ae ae 
Fx % assured a welcome in many homes = 
» Sal if only for the memories it evokes. Mle SF 
Twenty four pieces Pe 
Fifty seven dollars and fifty cents as 4 
pe" ox MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. g™ 





NEW HAVEN, CONN, HARTFORD, CONN. 


gath,| 954 Chapel Street fi ie anc eae | be 
Pin 1H © : % ‘ % 
8 io PLUMMER EC 
J ll Gt=4 pk 


IMPORTERS OF 
4}: 


MOHINA AND GLASS. SF 
7 East 35" Street New York 


Near 5 Avenue 




















VANITY FAR 


America as an Empire 
(Continued from page 47) 


First secretary of the Legation, The 
Hague and Chargé dd ffaires, 1919- 
1920; 

Counsellor of the American Em- 
bassy at Rome, 1920-1924; 

And Chief of Mexican A ffairs since 
1924. 

Here is a trained diplomat as we 
understand the term, but for what has 
he been trained? The nearest he ever 
got to a post in Mexico was to be in 
Nicaragua in 1911-1912, and on the 
basis of this intensive and intimate 
knowledge of Mexico, her people and 
her problems, he acts as adviser on, 
and interpreter of, dispatches from 
Mexico for the enlightenment of Sec- 
retary Kellogg, who has never had a 
post in Mexico, and to President Cool- 
idge who has certainly never had one 
either. There may be some one in the 
State Department who knows Mexico 
intimately and at first hand, but if 
there is such a person he is not Chief 
of the Mexican Division. 

I have not described this situation in 
order to cast aspersions upon the offi- 
cial who may be a useful member of 
the service. But the situation in which 
he finds himself is preposterous. It is 
preposterous that at a critical time the 
chief of the Mexican Division should 
be a man who never had a post in 
Mexico, and has apparently spent only 
two years of a busy life, and then 
fifteen years ago, in any Caribbean 
country. It is not his fault. It is the 
fault of a system under which the 
Caribbean countries, the theatre of our 
empire, are dealt with absent-mindedly, 
in a left-handed way, without reali- 
zation of the responsibilities involved. 

The refusal to recognize what we 
are doing in the Caribbean, the per- 
sistent use of meaningless, high sound- 
ing generalities about “equality” in 
lieu of direct discussion of our in- 
creasing penetration and control, has 
prevented the formation of a body of 


intelligent and disinterested opinion 
When something happens in the Cari, 
bean the only voices heard are thoy 
of the oil men, the fruit men, mining 
men, bankers on one side, and the Py 
raged voices of the Gladstone liberals 
on the other. The debate is conductej 
by the hard-boiled and soft-hearted 
There is no opinion which js both 
hard-headed and far-seeing. The effe 
on policy is bad: the hard-boiled jp. 
terest works continuously, and th 
rather amateurish officials in the State 
Department who are assigned to thes 
duties are unable to cope with jt 
They do not know enough. They are 
not strong enough. They have no suf. 
cient incentive to set themselves up 
against the powerful interests which 
are telling them what they ought to 
do. So usually the situation is de. 
veloped without the check of public 
criticism until it reaches a climax where 
marines have to be used. Then thesoft. 
hearted people roll over in bed and 
wake up. There is a great outcry about 
imperialism, and the policy of thegoy- 
ernment becomes confused and vacil- 
lating. ‘After a while the soft-hearted 
clamour subsides, the. normal relations 
are resumed between the hard-boiled 
interests and the ambitious young dip- 
lomats with a career to be made. 

There can be no remedy for this 
until Americans make up their minds 
to recognize the fact that they are 
no longer a virginal republic in a 
wicked world, but they are them- 
selves a world power, and one of the 
most portentous which has appeared in 
the history of mankind. When they 
have let that truth sink in, have 
digested it, and appraised it, they will 
cast aside the old phrases which con- 
ceal the reality, and as a fully adult 
nation, they will begin to prepare 
themselves for the part that their 
power and their position compel them 
to play. 


The Well-Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 92) 


ance. Suits for country wear are cut ona 
very loose, straight-fitting model, with 
plenty of material around the shoul- 
ders and arms, to give complete free- 
dom of movement. The sleeves of a 
country suit should be cut wider than 
those of a lounge suit, care being taken 
to avoid a widening at the cuff. Knick- 
ers have not been eliminated from the 
wardrobe of the well-dressed man, but 
there is no doubt but that their popu- 
larity is not as great as was the case 
several years ago. Although many 
men prefer to wear slacks when play- 
ing golf, there are still many men who 
cling to the knicker. The smart knicker 
of today is not the exaggerated plus 
four, the extreme cut of which was 
partly responsible for its decline in 
popularity, but is cut a little shorter 
and not quite so wide. 

The plain coloured necktie and one 
with a pattern in a neat geometrical 
design are the smart ties for Spring. 
This latter type of tie has been ex- 
tremely popular abroad for many 
years and for some time its vogue in 
America has been predicted. Rich bro- 
caded effects and bizarre patterns, 


which were never approved by men 


of taste, now find no favour with 
men generally. Even smarter than the 
small pattern tie is the plain-coloured 
tie. Subdued colours only should be 
worn in town, while for country wear 
they may be as loud as desired, al- 
though it should always be borne in 
mind that nomatter how fondoneisofa 
certain tie, itshould never be worn unless 
the colour is becoming to the wearer and 
in harmony with suit and shirt worn. 

Lacquer and venetian red are the 
smart colours for Spring neckwear, 
especially the dull shades. Yellow 3s 
another colour that will find favour, 
especially with country clothes. 

White shirts are now worn by the 
well-dressed man in town, practically 
to the exclusion of the coloured shirt, 
which latter now finds its greater pop 
ularity in the country wardrobe. For 
general town wear, the starched collar 
is smarter and in better taste than the 
soft collar. Soft collars rightfully be- 
long to the most informal type of 
clothes, and as the lounge suit for 
town wear does not come under this 
category, the soft collar should be 
reserved for such occasions when coun- 
try clothes are worn. 
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THE LITTLE 


— are many small cars. There are many fine 
cars. But there is only one small car that is also a 
fine car—the Erskine Six. 

Owners of the most expensive motors are driving 
Erskines—men and women who would not consider 
any other car so small and low priced. 

Dietrich has given this little gem of a car beautiful, 
sophisticated lines, comfort and luxury which make a 
millionaire feel at home. 

_ Sixty miles per hour, effortlessly. 5-25 miles an hour 
in 814 seconds. Climbs an 11% grade in high, fully 
loaded, Tests show 25 to 30 miles per gallon of gas; 1000 


ERSKINE S1/ 
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U se The Erskine Sex 
fi /} Custom Sedan 

¢} {i Leng 

ip v $995 

id ot Coupe, FP B es 
1a Coupe, ¥ vd Tourer, $04 


ARISTOCRAT OF MOTORDOM 


miles per gallon of oil. 18-foot turning radius—slips 
through traffic like a motorcycle. 

The supreme motor car value of the decade—a luxu- 
rious fine car, economical in first-cost and up-keep—a car 
of inbuilt stamina and surprising performance. See it 
now at your Studebaker dealer. 

7 zt > 
Equipment—Erskine Six Custom Sedan: 4-wheel brakes; full size 
balloon tires; two-beam headlights; bumpers, front and rear; oil filter; 
rear traffic signal light; cowl ventilator; one-piece windshield; thief-proof 
coincidental lock to ignition and steering; automatic windshield cleaner; 
rear-vision mirror; hydrostatic gasoline gauge on dash; instrument board com- 
partments; dome light; robe rail; broadcloth upholstering with broadlace trim. 


Studebaker New 
2%, Litre Car 








Unusual 





CRAVATS for men who insist upon the The SPORTS SHIRT in White—Tan 


Distinctive. Hand made—Hand blocked, or Blue, Finest Oxford, 


finest Pure Silk Gum Twill. The 

Japan, $5.50 each. 
colours speak for themselves. Order by 
number at $2.25 each, or $12.00 for six. sleeve length required. 





SHIRTMAKERS and 
HABERDASHERS of 





International Recognition 557 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Since 1876 


of inimitable 


YAMATOYA Handicraft — made in 


When ordering please state colour, size of collar worn and 


Branches 
CLEVELAND 
ATLANTIC CITY 
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Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 
(Continued from page 90) 


of London becomes intolerable, and 
ne yearns for fresh air and the simple 
life. 

The majority of Londoners who 
feel they need a rest dash off to some 
Continental resort, such as Le Tou- 
quet, or St. Moritz, or else make for 
some such obvious place as Gleneagles. 
But there are a few discriminating 
men who slip quietly off to the Shires, 
where, in the season, they can hunt, 
shoot, play golf and generally enjoy 
the old-fashioned country-house life. 

There is something rather charming 
and old-fashioned about the clothes 
the Squire wears. In fact, it will often 
be found that those men who are not 
absolutely certain of their clothes will 
probably appear correctly dressed in 
London, and even in the more fash- 
jonable so-called country resorts, But 
place them in an old-fashioned coun- 
try house which is situated in the 
heart of a hunting county, such as 
Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire or 
Huntingdonshire, where there is good 
but unfashionable sport, and they will 
rarely if ever look quite in the picture. 


So far as hunting clothes are con-” 


cerned, the majority of the well-known 
packs have their own liveries, which 
are worn by regular followers, and 
there is also the conventional hunting 
costume, consisting of a pink coat, 
yellow waistcoat and white ridiag 
breeches. But if you are hunting in a 
quiet county, with one of the less 
photographed packs, a less formal rid- 
ing costume is often worn. It usually 
consists of a loose-fitting coat, cut 
very much on the lines of an ordinary 
lounge coat, with the exception that it 
has only two buttons in front and is a 
little more cut away than usual. Also 
there are two small slits at either 
side of the back. It is usually worn 
over a sweater, with a soft flannel 
shirt and collar to match. Riding 
breeches worn with this costume are 
frequently of a dark brown corduroy, 
worn with black riding boots and a 
black bowler hat. Incidentally, this 
outfit is favoured by most well-dressed 
Londoners for their morning ride in 
the Park. 

A great many regular hunting men 
have for some time past worn a shirt 
cut on special lines for riding. This 
shirt has a long and slightly tapering 
tail which is pulled between the legs 
and buttoned to the front part of the 
shirt. This is comfortable and guar- 
antees that the shirt tails will not 
come out during the hunt. A still 
more comfortable hunting garb has 
been evolved, however, and that is a 
knitted shirt, made either of pure me- 
rind, or of a mixture of merino and 
silk; It is practical, comfortable, warm 
and snug-fitting. It is buttoned at the 
neck with a neck-band like an ordi- 
nary shirt, but has the advantage of 
having no superfluous material to 
tuck up and crease under the riding 
breeches. It is worn with the usual 
stock tie, made of a thick ribbed twill, 
and can be obtained in white, yellow 
or blue. The smartest colour for hunt- 
Ing purposes is yellow. 

here is almost always shooting to 
had on these country estates and 
even when there is not a regular par- 
tridge or pheasant drive there are many 
Sccasions when one tramps through 


fields and coverts with a gun. Tweeds 
are correct for such expeditions, and 
it will be found that for general 
country wear large sized patterns are 
not only correct but harmonize rather 
well with the surroundings. One’s tweed 
coat should have leather shoulder- 
pads inserted on either side, on which 
to rest the gup wh:n walking; 
otherwise it wears through the tweed 
in a very short time. Checks for coua- 
try wear are now very fashionable 
but the country squire has been wear- 
ing them for the last fifty years or 
so, and the younger generation is 
merely reviving a very old mode. 

This note of revival will be found 
in nearly all the country clothes of to- 
day which, having been dragged 
through a period of new and fancy 
patterns, are now settling down to a 
saner appearance. 

Ordinary tweed suits for country 
Wear are now cut on very loose, 
straight-fitting models with plenty of 
material round the shoulders and arms 
in order to give complete freedom 
of movement. The sleeves of a coun- 
try suit are now being cyt very much 
wider than usual but it is important 
that they remain of a uniform width 
throughout, care being taken to avoid 
a widening of the cuff at the wrist. 
Plus-fours are still worn but they 
are not so baggy or so long as 
formerly. 

Shirts for country wear are usually 
made of silk, flannel or Oxford shirt- 
ing, with a polo collar attached and 
the sleeve finished with a wristband 
with a button. It is now possible to 
obtain a flannel which is literally a 
soft silk and which is made in a very 
attractive variety of patterns and 
colours, 

There is a very attractive small pin- 
head check pattern which, when made 
up, looks extremely well, especially 
in blue or the now fashionable dull 
shade of red. These colours are rea!ly 
only suitable for the country, and 
even then require a certain amount 
of care in the selection of small ac- 
cessories to be worn with them. 

In the country, gaily-coloured silk 
handerchiefs are generally worn. The 
ones which look the best are again 
of the old-fashioned variety, being a 
combination of colours in Bandana 
silk of either red and blue, or else 
red and yellow, which is found in 
variations of the Paisley patterns. 
Anything in the nature of batik designs 
on handkerchiefs should be avoided 
as far as_ possible. Self-coloured 
handkerchiefs are smart in blue, 
brown, grey and biscuit, provided they 
are made of either a very fine linen 
or crépe de chine. The plain white 
handkerchief both for town and coun- 
try wear enjoys a steady popularity 
amongst smart men. If a little colour 
is needed on a handkerchief there are 
some attractive white linen handker- 
chiefs with a colour-corded border. 
The monogram on these _handker- 
chiefs can be carried out in the same 
colour of cord. It would be impossible 
to write of country clothes without 
mentioning the pullover sweater, 
which during the autumn and winter 
has not only been worn for hunting, 
tennis and golf, but has been a notice- 

(Continued on page 130) 
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1 long wearing qualities of our 
popular Mar-Gar Brogue are em- 
bodied in this practical golf oxford. 
The soles and heels are specially con- 
structed with cross-grooves and discs 
to prevent slipping. 





Other designs have English 
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rubber soles and heels. 
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exclusive styles. 
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Fortnum & Mason, 
Ltd., by appo!niment 





MEN'S 
The Town Walking Shoe 


In tan willow leather, fitted with 


light weight leather soles. 
seventeen dollars 


Same in black crup leather. 
eighteen dollars 


Same in patent leather. 
eighteen dollars 


Latest Catalogue Sent on Request 
“A WELL-MADE SHOE RETAINS ITS SHAPE” 


FORTMASON 


BRITISH BOOTS, Inc. 


At 719 


The New York Shop of Fortnum & Mason, 
Ltd., of London, Established over 200 years. 


madison avenue 
NEVV TORK 











Sherry Shops Bound 
Fashionable Manhattan 


ee 


P the Avenue, to 58th 

Street. . . . Down: the 
Avenue, to the Waldorf. Off 
the Avenue at midtown and 
over to Park. . . . at each 
stop—a Sherry shop! Here 
afternoon tea is most delight- 
fully served. ... Here are 
quaint oddities to deck your 
home table. . . . And candy, 
of course, as only Sherry can 
make it. 


Curd 


300 Park Avenue 
Fifth Avenue at 58th Street 
The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 








Spring Clothes for the Smart Woman 


(Continued from page 87) 


suits is tweed, but the tweeds of today 
are far removed from the lumpy af- 
fairs of the era when “suffragette” was 
a term of reproach. These suits are soft 
and supple in fabric, simple in cut, andas 
sophisticated as the slim French coats 
of a year ago, which first brought 
tweeds to town. Sometimes the jackets 
are hip length, sometimes they reach 
nearly to the hem.of the skirt. 

Crepella is another excellent fabric 
for town and country wear. The 
Patou long-coat suit sketched here is 
lined with jersey and is warm enough 
for early spring. And even dark suits, 
primarily designed for town, may 
have a sports ‘touch about them, such 
as the rose and blue sweater blouse 
worn with the youthful suit of navy- 
blue twill illustrated above. 

Among town suits, the classic 
tailleur of men’s grey suiting falls 
into a class by itself. Its cut remains 
much the same year after year, its 
whole beauty depending on line and 
material. It can not be turned out 
by the hundreds, because it must fit 
perfectly, and so, although it is al- 
ways worn by a few very smart 
women during several weeks in the 
spring and autumn, it can never be a 
widely popular fashion. 

There are some suits that are meant 
primarily for the country, such as that 
sketched at the lower right on this 
page. The bold checks and the very 
short jacket are delightful on the 


Our London Letter 


golf course and at the races, but look 
as out of place in town as a rubber- 
soled golf shoe. Other suits that are 
smarter for country than for town 
are made of jersey or crepella, in 
bright or light colours, with short, 
unlined jackets. 

One of the most interesting de- 
velopments of the present fashion for 
harmonizing the parts of an ensemble 
rather than absolutely matching them 
is the five-piece costume. This season, 
it is possible for a woman to build 
several smart costumes on the founda- 
tion of one simple dress and coat. 
The version sketched at the lower left 
of page 87 consists of a coat of beige 
tweed, a two-piece frock of beige cre- 
pella, a sweater striped in yellow, 
beige, and white, and a short jacket 
of dark brown velveteen. The vel- 
veteen jacket may be worn under the 
coat or it may replace the coat on 
warmer days. The sweater may be 
substituted for the blouse and, for 
that matter, other sweaters and short 
jackets could be added ad infinitum. 
The tweed coat and crepella dress 
would be quite as useful for town as 
for country wear and, for this reason, 
are very practical. On the other hand, 
a woman who spends a great deal of 
her time in the country might wish to 
begin such a costume with a coat that 
is boldly, decisively, and gaily appro- 
priate for country wear, such as the 
checked coat shown here. 


on Men’s Fashions 


(Continued from page 129) 


able addition to the town outfit of a con- 
siderable number of well-dressed men. 

The outstanding feature in pull- 
overs has been the wearing of a 
plain white model, knitted in a 
very fine wool, which looks extreme- 
ly smart in either town or country 
and forms a striking contrast to 
the usual choice of heather mixtures 
and the innumerable variations of 
different motifs which become utter- 


ly boring by reason of much use. 

The Fair Isle design, it may be 
added, is completely out of date and the 
only place where it is ever seen nowa- 
days is in Switzerland, as it is usually 
executed in a_ particularly thick 
wool in very bright colours, and al- 
ways looks amusing on the snow. 
Self-coloured pullovers are some- 
times worn and the prevailing shades 
are lacquer red, grey and buff. 
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TUX-E-D-OS$ 





LIDO-PEAK—The ultra-fine in 
Dinner Coats as seen at the exclusive 
supper clubs and amongst the Smart 
Set. Favored by New York’s best 
dressed men. Exclusive Banks Model, 


LIDO TUX $55 LIDO ULTRA $65 


Banks Gre 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
46 th Street 


Entrance on 
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to our coloured page 
opposite page 129 and 
avail yourself of our 


special offering 





SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


557 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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THE new silhouette, which 
tapers down to a narrow hip 
line from broad shoulders, 
and gives length of leg with 
full straight trousers is well 
carried out in‘ York” Model. 


BRUMLEY’S 


5 West 46th St. * 177 Broadway 


THIRTY-FOUR FIFTY 
AND MORE 


Send for Style 
Catalogue L 


New York 








Available now— 
The smartest shirt for Spring 


HIS SPRING the smartest shirts fea- 

ture a soft attached collar with moder- 
ately long points, barrel cuffs and the single 
front pleat a little wider than the usual. 
Conforming to this tendency, we offer a 
special model, which embodies these im- 
portant features. 























Tailored in our own custom workrooms, 
these shirts are now available, ready-to- 
wear, in the finest Scotch madras. Exclu 
sive with us, they cannot be had elsewhere. 
Colours—blue, gray, green and tan. Also 
in plain white cheviot. 
$4.50. In ordering please specify—1. Col- 
our wanted, 2. Collar size, 3. Sleeve length. 


Established 1899 


15 East 40th St., New York 


Price postpaid 


Shirt makers —Importers—H aberdashers 
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FURNISHERS 

& DECORATORS 


To H. M. KING GEORGE V. 





ERASER 





By Appowntment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 


Specialty :—Replicas of old furniture designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, trp. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 
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Fine 

Canes 
Sticks, and 
Umbrellas. 


Riding and Driving Whips 
of Every Description 


SWAINE® ADENEY 


185 Piccadilly, 
LONDON + ENGLAND 

















Colour Schemes in Foreign Cars 


(Continued from page 88) 


The enclosed drive Cabriolet is 
illustrated as a fine example of ortho- 
dox two-coloured paint work. Nine 
out of every ten cars carried out in 
this manner have the top and bottom 
parts black. The bodywork is usually a 
dark shade of either red, blue, brown 
or yellow, all of which are what might 
be described as comme-il-faut colour- 


ings. Other combinations have been 
used, often two shades of the same 


colour, but the effect has generally 
been too ostentatious or too artistic for 
real smartness. 

The very latest alternative to the 
two above mentioned schemes for the 
use of two colours which have met 
with some measure of success is shown 
in another illustration. In this case the 
rather unusual idea of painting the 
bonnet the same colour as the top and 
bottom part but different from the body 
has been elegantly carried out. The 
curve where the main bodywork ends 
and the break in the waist-line at the 
back are of great beauty. Black and 
white would be excellent for such a 
combination, but the effect would be 
equally smart in almost any other 
colour combined with black. The 
livery of the chauffeur on this car 
should be all black and his appearance 
would be smarter and more distinctive 
if the collar of the tunic were faced 
with white. It should be noticed that 
this is a suitable scheme for smarttown 
cars of the type illustrated, but if 
applied to the more ordinary limousine 
type of car, the effect is often patchy. 


Black and white is certainly a very 
smart scheme for paint-work, but it 
has been terribly overdone. Dark red 
and dark blue sound dull and are com- 
mon enough in combinations with 
black, but in spite of their banality 
they invariably look smart. Orange 
and purple in various shades are two 
colours which have been used, but 
they generally look pretentious and 
vulgar. Yellow is one of the most 
popular colours for cars, especially in 
a canary shade used with black. 

When very bright colours are used, 
they are usually to be found on very 
small cars. 

Until quite recently the fashion in 
these cars was to have the top of the 
bonnet, the hood and the top of the 
back painted one colour, while the 
rest of the car including mudguards 
and wheels was carried out in another, 
The result was suggestive of a lid hav- 
ing been placed on top of the car. In 
the special design illustrated the car is 
all one colour, with the exception of 
the roof, framework and the top of 
the back portion of the bodywork, 
which is black. A heavy black line in- 
dicates the waist-line of the car and 
gives a pleasing balance. 

The idea of painting a car in layers 
of colour has been used very effectiy ely 
on some of the small semi-sports types 
of cars. The one illustrated is a Rover 
and the lines of the car are accentu- 
ated by skilful colouring, which is not 
without a certain smartness and which 
is eminently suitable to small cars. 
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| we haven’t a suit you like 
ready for you to wear, we'll 
make it for you..... the price 
will be the same. 


$34.50 to $47.50 


Golf School, Two Instructors, Reasonable Rates 


Nard 





CLOTHES 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 








Direct from the Heather 





STYLE 1010 


The Country Gentleman’s Shoe 
Protection without Weight 
Made from Martin’s Scotch Grain. 
Double waterproof soles. Full 
leather lined. Suitable for golf- 


ing, walking, or business. Very 
easy fitting. 
Case lle 


Booklet of other Styles on Request 


122 West 45th Street, New York 





















MONOGRAMMED “Or 
CoLGATE CASES 


(Refillable) 
— MATCH OR MEMO— 

A Refinement, Tvpical of 
Discerning Hosts 
CASES:—1 or & Assorted Colors. 

MONOGRAM :—Gold or Silver. 

25 Cases (For Match or Memo) $2. 
or COMBINATIONS as follows :—- 
25 Cases and 100 Matchpacks $3.50 


25 Cases and 50 Memo Pads.. 3.50 
Specials :—(Packed in Gift Boxes) 
12 Gold decorated Match Cases $1. 
8 Gold decorated Memo Cases with 

Memo or Tally Refills............ $i. 


Obtainable at: 
B. ALTMAN & CO., New York 
and Exclusive Shops Everywhere 


SAMPLES 
2 Gold 
Decorated 
Cases—10c 


@ 

COLGATE, , STUDIOS 

351 W. 52nd Street New York, U.S. A, 
Distributors Apply to Above ’ 

“A CASE OF TRUE REFINEMENT” 





















SOLID COLOUR 


SCARVES 


These smart scarves are made of natural 
silk, solid colour Barathea. Without lining, 
folded, and hand needled, thus insuring a 
good knot and long life. Loose threaded 
so they do not bind or wrinkle. 


In seventeen shades: 


Blue: Navy. Royal, Delft Grey: Nickel, Silver 
Brown: Tobacco, Russet, 
Walnut Red: Maroon, Copper, Wine 


Green: Myrtle, Olive, Reseda 


Also Mauve, Purple and Black. 


$3.50 Each. Three scarves for $10. 


By mail postpaid. 


BRAIDED BELTS 


Skillfully braided by hand from one piece 
of the finest saddle leather, these belts wear 
wonderfully well without losing their shape. 
The play in the braiding gives unusual 
comfort and correct support to the trousers. 

Black, Cordovan and Tan 


Sizes 28 to 44 


By mail, $4. Postpaid 


Albert Leonard George. au: 


608 Madison Avenue 


Importers 


Haberdashers 


New York 


Shirtmakers 








[ Rls PATIO 


58 WEST 47° STREET 
*" “Al Restaurant of Distinction” ~ 





“Dick, I was delighted. It 
reminded me of old Madrid. 
The food served, both Span- 
ish and American, is superla- 
tive. Entertainment by real 
Spanish troubadours. Great 
for luncheon or dinner—this 
El Patio. Reasonable too.” 


Especially delightful on Sunday 












































COOL—CRISP AND SMART 


are the new Batiste Shirtings imported by 
Eldridge—The cravats are refreshing in the use 
of colour and pattern—the silks can be no better, 
every one an importation. 

Shirts to your order 

Pleated $13.00 Plain $12.00 
Extra collars to match $1.00 each 

English Ties $5.00 French Handkerchiefs $4.00 each 

Walking Stick $10.00 


DUDLEY G ELDRIDGE. 


SHIRTMAKERS FOUNDED1996 HABERDASHERS 


5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 

















Appointment {ppuintment 
. M. Ki 


to H Kine to H. R. H. 
George V. the Prince: 
of Wales 
FOR SPRING— 
VEN the ultra-conserva- 


tive business suit need not 
be ordinary. But to achieve 
dignity and distinction it must 
be correctly designed and fault- 
lessly tailored from superlative 
material. 


The experience and reputation 
of Bernard Weatherill among 
generations of English gentle- 
men insures complete satisfac- 
tion. We should be pleased to 
show you examples of our work 
and our unlimited range of fine 
British fabrics. 


A portfolio of exclusive English 
* styles will be mailed on request. 


eatherill 


Civil and Sporting Tailor 
557 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





Only branch in U.S.of Bernard Weatherill Ltd. of London, Royal Warrant Holders 
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Famous Negroes of the Ring 


(Continued from page 84) 


The long contests prior to 1872, and 
some thereafter, were fought under 
London Prize Ring Rules, or similar 
rules. Under these regulations, a round 
terminated when a man went down. 
He was given thirty seconds in which 
to rise. A bruiser with his hand or 
knee on the floor or ground was con- 
sidered down. Under such conditions 
fifty rounds could be fought in as 
many minutes—or it might require 
five hours. There were many loop 
holes in these rules . . . for instance, 
Rule Thirteen reads: 

It shall be a fair “stand-up fight” 

and if either man shall willfully 

throw himself down without re- 
ceiving a blow, whether blows shall 
have been previously exchanged or 
not, he shall be deemed to have lost 
the battle, but this rule shall not 
apply to a man who in close slips 
down from the grasp of his oppo- 
nent to avoid punishment, or from 
obvious accident or weakness. 
In other words, if the going became 
too rough a bruiser could “slip down”, 
There were other wide liberties af- 
forded. 

John Jackson, considered “the first 
gentleman” of the ring, and a close 
friend of Lord Byron’s, once grabbed 
Daniel Mendoza’s hair and held his 
head backward while he pummeled 
him. Bruisers have since worn their 
hair short. 

The Marquis of Queensbury Rules 
were devised in 1872 by the Marquis 
of that name and Arthur Chambers, 
a celebrated English pugilist. They 
still govern boxing the world over. 
Under these rules each round is of 
three minutes duration, and the rest 
between rounds is one minute. A time- 
keeper might lengthen or shorten a 
round if heavily interested. This has 
been done. But on the whole, the rules 
are well observed and quite 
humane. 

Coloured men have always been 
well represented in pugilism during 
the past hundred years. Some of the 
more prominent are Rufe Turner, 
Bobby Dobbs, Jack Blackburn, Joe 
Jeannette, Sam McVey, Joe Walcott, 
George Godfrey, who lost to Peter 
Jackson, George Dixon, one of the 
greatest of featherweights, Sam Lang- 
ford, whom many thought the equal 
of Jack Johnson, and “Battling” Siki, 
who defeated Georges Carpentier. 
Harry Wills was, until just recently, 
a dangerous heavyweight contender, 
while Tiger Flowers only lost the 
Middleweight Championship of the 
World a few months ago when, on a 
rather questionable decision, Mickey 
Walker won it from him. 

Joe Gans fought “Battling” Nelson 
forty-two rounds in Goldfield, and 
won from him on a foul. 

Gans, even then in the grip of tu- 
berculosis, from which he later died, 
was harassed by Billy Nolan, Nelson’s 
manager, all during the day of the 
fight. He was forced to weigh in 
three times. Nolan took every mean 
advantage possible, well knowing he 
had the great American prejudice 
against Negroes behind him. 

The men were to weigh 133 pounds, 
the lightweight limit, for the contest. 
Gans was under the limit, while, it is 
claimed, Nelson weighed much more. 


While Nelson was on the scale 
Gans asked Nolan what he weighed, 
“Go on, beat it back to your dressing 
room”, Nolan said to Nelson. Gan 
did not learn the weight of the man 
he was fighting. Many pounds among 
heavyweights may not decide a con. 
test. Among, the lighter men one 
pound, and often less, is of vast im. 
portance. 

The last time Gans stood on the 
scales he is reported to have said 
to Nolan plaintively, “I wish, 
Misteh Nolan, you were a coloured 
man.” 

The mighty negro went into the 
ring a fading black shadow of a man, 
and [ashed Nelson for forty-two 
rounds. Nelson had worn down every 
man who faced him in a long contest, 
There were three more rounds to go, 
when he hit the negro below the belt 
and lost on a foul in the forty-second 
round. 

Gans speedily declined after this 
fight. 

This superb lightweight had brains, 
poise, and the soul of a dreamer. | 
have never seen a sadder pair of eyes 
than his. They looked as if the agony 
of his race had centered there. Gans 
was an inveterate gambler with dice. 
Earning thousands a year, he was al- 
ways broke. 

Gans was often accused of being a 
“crooked fighter”. His superiority was 
so marked that the exigencies of cir- 
cumstance perhaps made him “carry” 
pugilists of mediocre ability. 

However, his fight with “Terrible 
Terry” McGovern at Chicago in 1900 
did such an injury to professional 
pugilism in Illinois that it took years 
to revive it. Gans was supposed to 
have been knocked out in two rounds 
by McGovern. No one believed .Gans 
had really lost. It was not in the cards 
for McGovern to whip him. The Irish 
tornado could never catch up with the 
streak of yellow lightning. But as 
Gans said to me years later—“One 
does what he do, don’t he?” 

There was a world of meaning in 
his words. His cheeks were hollow 
then, and his eyes were larger and 
sadder than ever. He coughed quite 
often. In three months he had joined 
the black bruisers of old. 

Jack Johnson was of a different 
type. He lacked the humility and 
spirituality of Gans. He was a masto- 
don of mastery . . . and he knew it. 
He resented white superiority under 
his famous golden smile. 

Once when arrested for speeding in 
Chicago a crowd gathered around 
him. He smiled to the officer and said, 
“Not so fas’, brotheh white man, not 
so fas’. Give dese white folk a chance 
to see Jack Johnson.” 

I visited his camp when he trained 
for Jim Flynn at Las Vegas, New 
Mexico in 1912. He was the rollick- 
ing negro living with his sad-faced 
white wife. 

The wife seldom appeared without 
a shamed expression. Johnson, the 
primitive, was proud. The centuries 
had taught them differently. Mrs 
Johnson died a suicide. It apparently 
made no impression on her husband. 
His capacity for affection was still 
that of a levee negro. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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oreatest golf ball story 


distance and maximum durability could 
not be built into the same golf ball. 
Spalding has disproved this idea. By de- 
veloping an entirely new kind of cover and 
core, Spalding has made a ball which cannot 
hecut, and cannot be outdriven by any other 
make of ball. 
For the first time 
a vulcanized cover 
‘ By an exclusive process, Spalding success- 
fully vulcanizes the Kro-Flite Cover. The re- 
sult is that this cover, like rubber itself, is 
shock-absorbing rather than shock- 


I: has long been a belief that extreme 


resisting. It has an unusual resiliency. la 


And because is is both resilient and tough, 
ahigh-powered center can be used which 
gives the ball greater distance, and a 
sweeter feel off the face of the club. It 
never feels woodeny, yet it has the tough- 
est cover ever made. And this cover is 
controlled by Spalding patents. 


Even the guillotine cannot cut it 


The hardest test ever given a golf ball 
is the Spalding guillotine test. The ball 
sits at the bottom of the guillotine. A 
keen-edged blade, heavily weighted, 
drops on it at terrific speed. 


In every other ball ever tested, this 
knife has cut a wide gash completely 





ever told 


through the cover. The worst it has ever 
done to a Kro-Flite is to dent it slightly. 
And if the guillotine cannot cut it, there 
isn’t a golfer in the world who can. 


The driving machine proves it 
a long, long ball 


Another conclusive test is made with the 
Spalding driving machines at Chicopee, 
Mass., Pinehurst, N. C., and Putney, 
England. These machines drive every ball 
with exactly the same force. Thousands of 
balls have’ been tested—on fair days and 
windy days, in warm weather and cold 








weather, under every condition which could 
affect the distance of a golf ball. 

The result is always the same. The Kro- 
Flites give as great or greater distance than 
any other make of ball—foreign or domestic. 


The frozen core method makes 


the ideal golf ball center 


The Kro-Flite has a big advantage in its 
core, or center. This core is a perfect sphere 
of pure rubber filled with a semi-liquid. It is 
frozen hard just before it goes to the wind- 
ing machine. Being hard, the rubber tape 
can be wound around it at maximum stretch 

from the very beginning. A true ball, 
perfectly balanced, is thus built up 
layer by layer. Soft, irregular winding 
at the center is done away with. 

The perfect core, perfectly wound, to- 
gether with the vulcanized cover, per- 
fectly marked, give Kro-Flite a truly 
remarkable controllability and accuracy 
—both near the green and on it. 

Kro-Flite is guaranteed for 72 holes 
of play. It will last longer than that, 
for it is practically indestructible. In 
fact, the only way you can make a Kro- 
Flite become unplayable is to lose it. 
Play three or four rounds with one and 
find out what an amazingly fine ball 
it is. Your professional or sports dealer 
will supply you. 





Guaranteed for /2Z holes. 


( ) 
| We absolutely guarantee replacement of any 


Kro-Flite Ball which is cut through or becomes 


aN unplayable from any cause in 72 holes of play. fa 
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A. G. Spatp1nc & Bros. 





each Ts cents ..--- 


Vv. F627 





Name ........ 


105 Nassau Street, New York City 


FREE—Please send me your booklet 


“Points about Golf Balls most golf- 


ers do not know.”’ 
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R:-V:B: Chocolates 


( Reymers' Very Best ) 


. Abas 
Frutt and Nat Eggs 
Rare Gifts in Good Taste’ 


for Easter , 











MADE BY REYMER & BROTHERS. INCORPORATED. PiTTSBURGH PA. SINCE 1846 





PEARLS 


IN NECKLACES 
AND FOR ADDITIONS 


SPAULDING & CO. 


Jewelers 
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Famous Negroes of the Ring 


(Continued from page 132) 


But he had the courage of a primate. 
He came down the aisle at Reno on 
July 4, 1910, with the tread of a 
black panther. He had chased Tommy 
Burns half way round the world, and 
had whipped him decisively in Aus- 
tralia. He was now facing James J. 
Jeffries, the retired champion of the 
white race. 

There are those who claim that 
Johnson sent Jeffries word two days 
before the contest that the fight was 
to be “on the square”’. 

There were strained expressions on 
the faces of Jeffries’ handlers. The 
burden of the white race was heavy 
on Jeffries’ shoulders as he climbed 
into the ring. 

A tense moment followed as they 
faced each other for photographs. 
Telegraph instruments clicked. The 
contest was billed as “The Battle of 
the Century”. It was the farce of the 
ages. 

Jeffries was like a man walking in 
his sleep. It looked as though the 
stolid giant had been catapulted into 
a maelstrom of people and knew not 
his whereabouts. He was not to learn 
for some time. 

John L. Sullivan, Stanley Ketchell, 
Tom Sharkey and Jack London sat 
close together at the ringside. Ketchell 
and London smiled knowingly at each 
other as the gong rang. James J. 
Corbett, always high strung, was now 
tense, the lines drawn tight around his 
strong mouth. 

Did he know something that few 
others knew: Why did Stanley 
Ketchell and Jack London smile at 
each other? Shrewd men they were, 
knowing all the roads of the lowei 
world. 

The gong rang and the heavy, 
hairy body of Jeffries moved slowly. 
There was nothing evident in the 
first round but the black’s superiority. 
In the second round the white man 
ran into an overhand right. His knees 
sagged. His eye puffed and bled. He 
floundered about the ring and went 
into a clinch. Johnson looked over 
Jeffries’ shoulder at the worried look- 
ing Corbett. “How you like dat one, 
Misteh Cohbett?” Jeffries’ chief second 
frowned. 

The comedy ended by a knockout 
in the fifteenth round. Johnson won. 
Jeffries received $101,000.00. The gate 
was $270,775.00. Tex Rickard was 
the promoter and referee. 

Johnson lost the championship in 
twenty-six rounds to Jess Willard, at 
Havana, Cuba, five years later. It was 
said, that, being unable to defend the 
crown in America, he sold it to the 
highest bidder for a certain sum. A 
white kerchief was to be waved to 
Johnson by his wife when the alleged 
sum was collected and in her keeping. 
According to rumour, Johnson was 
forced to fight twenty-six rounds be- 
fore the sum was collected. 

Johnson ranks with Peter Jackson 
among the greatest heavyweights that 
ever lived. He was possibly the world’s 
greatest defensive pugilist. 

James J. Corbett, who had the 
courage to face Peter Jackson when 
the blustering John L. Sullivan was 
wisely the first to draw the “colour 
line”, has this to say of the majestic 


Black: 


“As for Jackson, (never champion, 
since Sullivan wouldn’t give him q 
chance, but great he was—perhaps 
the very greatest), he had range, 
height, reach, sufficient weight, and 
the most beautiful of builds, -He 
could box with the cleverest or sly¢ 
toe-to-toe with the heaviest hitter 
as he chose; and he was equipped 
with the keenest knowledge.” 
Corbett was only able to obtain g 
draw with Peter Jackson in sixty-one 
rounds. A year or so later Corbett 
knocked Sullivan out in twenty-one 
rounds at New Orleans. This would 
indicate the merits of Sullivan and 
Jackson. The balance swings in the 
negro’s favour when it is learned that 
but a month before the contest he had 
severely sprained his ankle. This proved 
a handicap before a fast man like 
Corbett who was also much younger, 

Jackson was the least cruel of fight- 
ers. On one occasion when boxing 
Frank Slavin before the National 
Sporting Club in London, he had his 
adversary helpless. It is an axiom in 
the prize ring that “a big man is al- 
ways. dangerous”. But Jackson looked 
appealingly toward the referee who 
said, “Fight on”. Forced to strike 
Slavin, he “pulled” his punches, hit- 
ting him as lightly as he could. 

When Slavin went down Jackson 
helped carry him to his corner. He did 
the same thing against Patsy Cardiff, 
over whose head John L. Sullivan had 
once broken a hand. Although James 
J. Corbett, Jackson’s nearest rival, sat 
at the ringside and cheered Cardiff's 
efforts, Jackson showed a humane 
streak and was merciful when Cardiff 
staggered about the ring. He stood 
still and looked at the referee for an 
order to halt. That gentleman paid 
no attention, and Jackson was forced 
to fight on until Cardiff sank. 

After Jackson’s fight with Cardiff 
every effort imaginable was made to 
drag Sullivan into the ring with him. 
The Irishman refused to meet him. 

Eugene Corri, famous referee of 
the National Sporting Club, declares 
Peter Jackson to have been the great- 
est boxer he’ has ever seen. Jackson 
died in Australia at about forty. 

A young pugilist once said to him 
in San Francisco, “You black fellows 
don’t like to be hit in the stomach. 
Why is that?” And Jackson’s answer 
was, “Can you tell me of any white 
man who likes to be hit there either?” 

Some pugilists claim that “all 
niggers are yellow”, in spite of 
the fact that ring history proves them 
to be the bravest of men. But, of 
course, pugilists are no more concerned 
with history than historical novelists. 

Many negro pugilists die young. 
Molineaux, Peter Jackson, Joe Gans, 
George Dixon and Young Peter Jack- 
son all died under forty. They gen- 
erally die of lung trouble, penniless. 

With the exception of the dreamer, 
Joe Gans “the old master” of Balti- 
more, I have never known a negro 
pugilist to worry. 

Primitive, yet unemotional over the 
shifts of fortune, the psychology of 
their race was expressed by Jack John- 
son in his corner after the Willard 
fight—“Now mebbe de’II let me alone.’ 

These words from the greatest 
money-loving showman of them all. 
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BOTTLED, SEALED AND PACKAGED IN FRANCE 














IPA IR IF WU MIS 


i ie ied PARIS —<~ 
— Until recently the exquisite PARFUMS ISABEY 
exclusively were the private parfums of one of the nobility of 
the oldest France. But so completely did their unforgettable 
and most and lasting odeurs captivate the aristocracy of 
arisocralic Paris....that there grew an insistence for the 


privilege of their use. With charming grace, this 








world-renowned family acquiesced. First to its 
intimes.... then to its native France... . now to 
America—where PARFUMS ISABEY may 
be obtained in the very smartest stores. 
The lsabey odeurs, now the vogue in Paris, 


are: Bleu de Chine, Lys, Ambre de 
Carthage, Sourire Fleuri and 


Divertissement. 








Isabey’s Bleu de Chine 


PARK & TILFORD, NEW YORK, Sole Representatives 
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Statue of 
Peter Pan, 
Kensington 
Gardens, 
London 


“There is 
only one 
mixture in 
London 


deserving 


‘superb’... 


From 
“My Lady 
Nicotine” 


The tobacco 
that inspired 


Sir James Barrie's 
6 faty ave ty 99 


The famous author of 
“Peter Pan” has confessed 
that it was CRAVEN MIX- 


TURE that inspired him in 
the writing of “My Lady 
Nicotine”. 

In that delightful volume, 
Barrie returns again and again 
to describe the pleasure, the 
sheer masculine joy of smok 


ing CRAVEN MIXTURE. 


On page 17, for instance, he 
says: “I never knew anything to 
compare to it... . Try it once and 
you smoke it ever afterwards... . 
When I went away anywhere for 
a holiday I took as much as I 
thought would last me, but I al- 
ways ran out of it. Then I tele- 
graphed to London for more, and 
was miserable until it arrived.” 

CRAVEN MIXTURE was orig- 
inally blended in 1867 at the ex- 
press command of the Third Earl 
of Craven—pure, unadulterated, 
unflavored tobacco of the finest 
quality—deliciously mild, yet full 
of fragrance—a tobacco for con- 
noisseurs—for men of careful and 
exacting taste. 

Packed in air-tight tins—now on 
sale at your own tobacconist, any- 
where in the United States or 
Canada. 








| Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue 

| New York City. ; 

} mee apo 10c in anes Sent} 

- »liberal sample tin of C. E 

Special y1xTURE. 
| 
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Imaginary Dialogues 


(Continued from page 112) 


Helen looks a trifle sour. Things are 
getting rather complicated—Menelaus 
is off on a “Berlin or Bust” affair; 
Paris of Troy—what a moniker !— 
and Will are hanging round, and the 
wretched Spartans are talking. Helen 
is taking what might be called a Spar- 
tan chance. Begin! 

WILL: (chewing, adagio) Nice 
place you got here. 

HELEN: (irritably) Ym glad you 
like it. 

WILL: Oh, that’s all right. I ain’t 
fussy. I reckon you-all don’t care 
much for it. 

HELEN: It’s a hick town. 

WILL: Well, Troy ain’t Paris, either. 

HELEN: (startled) What? 

WILL: (brightly) No offence. And 
Paris ain’t what it’s cracked up to be. 
I seen ’im. When’s your husband 
comin’ back? 

HELEN: I don’t know, and it’s none 
of your business. 

WILL: How do you figure that? 
He’s a regular he-man, ain’t he? 

HELEN: Well, he doesn’t hang 
around the back porch all the time. 

WILL: (Cheerfully) Don’t mention 
it. Shaves the Menelaus way, eh? 

HELEN: Why don’t you go home? 

WILL: Oh, I don’t mind stayin’. 
I’ve seen a lot worse’n you. 

HELEN: Are you trying to throw 
the bull, as they call the discus in your 
country: 

WILL: I reckon that’s intended to 
hit me professionally. Well, I never 
take a dare. 

(He shoots the lariat into the street 
and hauls in a pedestrian. The Spar- 
tan is too proud to protest.) 

WILL: (Releasing him) Look what 
I got. Is this all they grow here? 

HELEN: That’s all. We import 
fleas, 

WILL: I can’t figure that one out. 

(The unfortunate Spartan goes out 
with a wolf in Will Roger’s clothing 
gnawing at his vitals.) 

HELEN: Throw that gum away, 
for Zeus’ sake! 

WiLL: Who? 

HELEN: Zeus. 

WILL: I heard a song with that in 
it once. 

HELEN: Go on—make me out vau- 
deville. 

WILL: Zeus’t a Song at Twilight. 

(Helen goes out.) 

WILL: Come on back before I tell 
a bad one. 

HELEN: Are you still wrangling 
with that Spearmint? 

WILL: No, I stuck it on the porch 
rail. Come on and sit on it if you 
don’t believe me. 

(Helen returns.) 

WiLL: I figure that’s about the spot 
where this fellow Priamson ’ud sit. 

HELEN: Who? 

WILL: Priamson—Paris Priamson. 
In my country the Ku Klux ’ud get a 
man for a name like that. This fel- 
low’s been makin’ you believe he’s the 
king-pin up there in Troy, ain’t he? 

HELEN: Paris Priamson! Sit down 
—you’re rocking the quinquereme. 

WILL: The what? 





HELEN: The quinquereme. 


WILL: I wouldn’t rock it nohoay. 
It don’t sound decent. This Priamson, 
I figure it out, is in the collar busi- 
ness. He’s a Trojan horse. 

HELEN: Go on home, Willie. 

WILL: All right, Pll start some- 
thin’. You know, that’s a nice profile 
you got. I don’t mean this one—I 
mean the one on the other side 0” you. 

HELEN: I can’t say much for you 
either way. 

WILL: Well, I ain’t supposed to 
burn ’em up with my mug. I just feed 
it and carry it along for company. 
Kind of fills out the head. 

HELEN: What do you mean, burn 
them up? 

WILL: Ain’t this the face that 
burned the topless tower of Illinois? 
The only towers I ever seen in Illinois 
were silos. It ain’t such a sweet*face, 
either, but I like it. I reckon this 
queen business ain’t all crowns and 
shillings. Say, Nellie. 

HELEN: I suppose you must talk, 
Mr. Rogers. 

WILL: If you don’t talk in my 
country they make you President. Say, 
Nellie, how would you like to live on 
a ranch—just me, you and the radio. 
The air is fresh, too. 

HELEN: Ill bet everything is fresh 
but the food. 

WILL: I gave you a bad steer that 
time. Adrachma for your thoughts. 
I picked that one up in Corinth last 
week from an old feller in a pogo. 

HELEN: A what? 

WILL: A pogo—one of them towels 
they use for street wear. 

HELEN: A toga. 

WILL: I thought a toga was a Jap- 
anese kimona. 

(Somebody in the street is heard 
whistling “The Argentines, and the 
Portuguese, the Armenians and the 
Greeks.) 

HELEN: Willie. 

WILL: All right, dearie, P’ll go. I'd 
know that whistle anywhere. It’s 
Priamson. Sounds like a Wabash 
freight engine. Say, what are you 
doin’ next Sunday? I’m playin’ Athens 
last three nights this week and I 
thought I’d run down for a Sunday 
night leftover. 

HELEN: All right, Willie. Good- 
night. 

WILL: Reckon I’ve stepped on my 
lariat. Don’t let him sit on the gum, 
Eleanor. He’ll stick anyhow. 

(The whistle grows impatient.) 

WILL: Can’t I wait till he ketches 
cold? He’s wearin’ one o’ them pogo- 
togas, too. 

(Helen goes out.) 

WILL: (At the door) What are you 
gonna have for dinner Sunday, Hel.? 
Hel.? Oh, Hel.! Hel., I say. (He 
turns and cheerfully coils up the lar- 
iat.) Guess ll be goin’. Don’t you 
cry, Nellie—Sunday ain’t far away— 
(As Paris comes up the stairs)—if you 
ain’t stuck with anybody in the mean- 
time. (He grins at Paris.) Hello, 
Mister. Hey, your collar’s dirty. Sit 
on that rail there, so I can find you 
when I come back. 

(He goes down the stairs masticat- 
ing loudly.) 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Fine specimen of old “Cigar Store 
Indian’’ which now stands in front 


of Six East Forty-fifth Street. 


A New Service 


OR. those who find it inconvenient 
to visit our establishment we have 
prepared, and will send upon te. 
quest, a beautiful booklet printed 
in several colors, featuring the 
products of our own impor. 
tation. 
















In addition to illustrating 
sixty-six styles and prices 
of Blue Bar Pipes, we fea- 
ture cigarettes, cigars, 
tobaccos, Rolls Razor, 
and other of our 
specialties. 


BLUE 
BAR 
PIPE 


What a differ- 
ence in flavour 
such a fine pipe 
makes. Blue Bar 
Pipes are hand-hewn from the world’s 
toughest, most beautifully - grained 
roots—seasoned by great age to the 
connoisseur’s taste. Finer pipes cannot 
be made. “Natural” —$7. Bruyere”—$8. 


ROLLS 
SAFETY 


RAZOR 


$8.00 


A super-quality 
safety razorwith 
areal hollow- 
ground blade—the 
kind of blade that 
has never been 


device comprising real 
stone as well as leather. And one single 
blade actually guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer in writing to last five years. 
Its cost—insignificant by comparison 
with its superior comfort—$12—2 real 
economy as you’ve no more blades to 
buy for five years. 
* * * 

Great care will be given to orders te 
ceived through the mail, and for the 
benefit of our out-of-town patrons we 
ship carriage prepaid to any part of the 
United States. Upon request our inter 
esting book in colors will be forwarded. 


MM IMPORTING CO. 


6 East 45th Street, Dept. A, New York 
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WHERE THE CORRECT THINGIS A CREED 


These famous chocolates interpret the accepted usage of the day— : 
in smartest gathering places of smartest America 
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rorld’s The Easter Parade at Atlantic City, where : °F ee igs 
rained fashion goes to the seaside for the first warm E ] —Obtai nable, to meet all J ocial emer, Rene 70€5, 
= days of Spring. Here will be seen the latest 


—~ styles... the smartelt frocks and hats... at a neighbourhood store no more than a square 
‘ worn by leaders of America’s smart set. 
or two from you, no matter where you are! 
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OHNSTON’S Chocolates present two unmistakable ; at 
advantages—they are Johnston’s, therefore correct;— : 2 NG 
they are obtainable in your own neighbourhood at a mo- { 4 
ment’s notice. j 


For Easter, Johnston’s is impeccable as a gracious holi- 
day gift to one whom you would please. 


Accepted everywhere as unmistakably the correct and 
proper thing in candy, either for one’s home or for the 
most careful giving, they typify the accepted social usage 
of the day in all places where gentle folk foregather, and 
especially in the smartest places of smartest America. 
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The world-famed Johnston’s Choice Box, gayly packaged 
for Easter, is suggested as a never failing solution of the 
candy problem — 22 different kinds in one box. 





y You will find a wide variety 
of Jobnston’s Chocolates at 
one of the better class stores 
in your neighbourhood. 
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Healthy hair is young-looking, abundant 


Help your hair 
slay strong 


and thick 


EGLECT the hair and 

it grows dull, lifeless. 
Dandruff infection sets in— 
and before you realize it you 
are getting bald. 


Don’t let this happen! Start 
now to give your hair the at- 
tention it needs: 


EVERY MORNING moisten hair 
and scalp with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine. Then with firm fingers 
move the scalp vigorously in every 
direction to work the tonic down to 
the very hair roots. Brush the hair 
while still moist. It will lie smoothly 
just the way you want it. 

The response to this care is 
astonishing! After only a few 
days treatment you will be 
amazed at the improved appear- 
ance of your hair. 

Dandruff soon leaves you. 
Invigorated circulation in all the 
tiny veins of the scalp feeds the 
hair to new strength and growth. 


Get Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
at any drug or department store 
to-day. Signature of Ed. Pinaud 
on every bottle. Pinaud Incor- 
porated, 90 Fifth Avenue, New 
York,—sole distributors for Par- 
fumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 





ED. PINAUD’S 


Eau de Quinine 
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FANNIE BRICE AND LORD BYRON 
(The Stravinsky Version) 


"T° HE author has chosen Italy as the 

background of this charming duet, 
in case Miss Brice should decide to 
make some comic allusions to Eye- 
talians, It will be noticed that it was 
an astute provision, as Miss Brice ac- 
tually does make the allusion. It is a 
moonlight night or bright day, de- 
pending on the reader. Miss Brice’s, 
dialect is not uniform, aid is some- 
times not indicated at all; where or- 
thographic difficulties arose, the author 
thought it advisable to take the easiest 
aay and use good English, which na- 
tional advertisers have put within the 
reach of all. 


daisy-petals) 
me not; I 


FANNIE: (Plucking 
He loves me, he loves 
should worry; he should worry—oh, 
you turble, turble male wemp you! 
A woman could eat her heart out 
from you. How you come by the 
name Bryan—what?, Do you come 
from such pipple: 

GerorceE: Byron, Fannie. 

Fannik: Dat’s what I say—Bryan. 
Did you hear—he calls me Fannie. 
It’s so inwigorating. What is the name 
of this willage? 

GEORGE: Pisa. 

FANNIE: Oo! 

GeorGE: We'll go to Amalfi, Fannie. 

Fannie: Go yourself, you dread- 
ful ting, you. Did you hear him? 
These song-writers kin get so fresh. 
He don’t look so good, t’ank God! 
For my part, Mister Bryan, you could 
zo home tonight. You may be a lord, 
but I never could be a lady wid you. 
It’s toroughly impossible. My own 
fem’ly is also wery ancient. My 
erandfader was a hundred and one; 
my grandmudder a hundred, and my 
great grandparents on all sides lived 
to be ninety-nine odd. 

GerorcE: Odd? 

FANNIE: Wery odd. Oh, wery odd. 

Grorcr: They must be in Burke’s 
Peerage, Fannie. 

FANNIE: Did you say steerage? In 
dat case Mister Bryan you are no 
gentleman. You know wery well, my 


tinued from page 136) 


fem’ly could expect no consideration 
from anybody by de name Burke ex- 
cept when it is shortened from Berk- 
owitz. Look! We are surrounded by 
Eye-talians. I tought dey was all in 
New York. 

GeorGE: I’m getting tired of feed- 
ing you in this act, Fannie. Throw 
me a gag or two. 

FANNIE: One would be sufficient, 
Georgie, and I wouldn’t t’row it, nei- 
ther. You must learn to be more un- 
conscious. It is true you are beautiful 
in de moonlight, Childe Harold, but 
beauty ain’t everyting in our pro- 
fession. It?s de bankers and_ brokers 
what counts. 

Georce: You forget I’m a head- 
liner, Fannie. ; 

FanNIE: How could I forget it? I 
have to talk myself out of it. If I 
gave you half a chence you wouldn’t 
even leave me my civic wirtue. I ain’t 
speakin’ of pride among foreigners. 
It’s wulgar. George, I hear dreadful 
tings about you—dreadful! 

GEORGE: Go ahead, Fannie. 
sunk with you. 

FANNIE: Don’t fool yourself, Don 
Go-on. You may not be unwept and 
unhonored on account of your fem’ly, 
but you will be unsunk. I hear you 
are having a detour wid a wery high- 
class Eye-talian lady. Tell me it ain’t 
true, you reskel, or God forbid, I will 
get Eye-talian hysterics. 

GeEorGE: Amour, Fannie—not de- 
tour, 

FANNIE: Detour, I tought, was 
when you go in by de back door. On 
wid de dence—let de boy be uncon- 
fined. Well, in Italy it is love what 
makes de Dago. Hain’t dat comic? 
Oo! I feel so springlike and wolatile, 
—so werry, werry wolatile. 

GeEorGE: Roll on, thou dark and 
deep blue ocean—roll! 

FANNIE: Is he shootin’? creps wid 
de ocean, or is dis ?m? Maybe he is 
getting wop-stage wid me, wop: 
What kin a poor Nordic expert in dis 
precinct, I esk you? George, where 
are you going? Tell mamma! Did 
you notice? He leaves me flat-footed. 
Such treatment from a song-writer. 
Well, I am still wolatile and aromatic, 


tank God. 


I’m 
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The Shoe thats Different 


OME men still cling to the notion 

that ultra smartness in shoes 3 
achieved at the expense of comfott. 
It is true that no hint of the comfort 
of Foot-Joy Shoes is shown in the smart 
exterior. It's in the foundation. The 
shoe is designed to enable a man to walk 
in comfort all day on the concrete, tile 
and marble floors of this cement age 0! 
ours, and at five o'clock in the after’ 
noon, be able to say “I wouldn't know 
I had feet”. 
The expression is not ours. It has been 
repeated hundreds of times in the thou’ 
sands of letters men write us acknowl 
edging the comfort of Foot-Joy Shoes. 


Ask us to send you the_ Foot-Joy bookit 
showing smart shoe styles for all occasions 10) 
sport, street, and formal wear. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass 


Also makers of 
The famous Qnalomif, Shoes for Men 
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There’s a perfectly well-bred STAMPEDE to 
welcome this new sports-<magazine 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 


March 1927 


THE 





Price 50 Cents 





T TOOK COURAGE—to start this new Sportsman. 
The same sort of courage that you need to take a 
blind jump ona right-minded mount who wouldn’t 

balk any sort of jump—but who would be perfectly 
willing to crack up with you. 


But Zhe Sportsman took the jump, landed in stride, 
and is going . 

The proprietors of this refreshing new journal of 
gentlemen’s sports are themselves competitors in 
their own right: amateurs in sport, though profes- 
sionals in the business of editing a rich and intelli- 
gent paper. 

They have no pontifical notions concerning the 
interlocking grip; Cruickshank’s putting-stance is of 
small concern to The Sportsman. But where impor- 
tant and untainted amateur sport competes, The 
Sportsman is to be found observing. . . . He goes 
down to the sea in ships, up for Kadiak bear, out for 
football, and in for everything. 


Sport lovers have already cried “Played indeed!” to 
the newcomer. Subscriptions from important sports- 





men have startled the editors—who are humanly 
eager. If you want to know the calibre of The Sports- 
man, glance at its Advisory Board. 


Hosart Ames, Authority on Field Trials 

J. F. Byers, Former President U. S. Golf Association, Racing 

CoMMANDER R. E. Byrp, Polar Explorer and Aviator 

Rost. W. Emmons, II, Sacling Master of “Vanitie,” Yachting 

RosBert A. GarDNER, Captain Walker Cup Team 

ApMIRAL Cary T. Grayson, Breeder of Horses 

W. A. Harriman, Polo Racing 

Francis Peasopy, Rowing (Cambridge, Leander) 

Harry Worcester SmitH, Eminent Sportsman 

Louis E. Stopparp, Chairman U.S. Polo Association 

Lewis S. THompson, Eminent Sportsman and Expert Shot 

Henry G. Vaucuan, JI. F. H. Norfolk Hunt, Secretary M. F. 
H. Association 

BayARD WarrEN, Breeder of Champion Dogs 

J. Watson WEBB, International Poloist, Al. F. H. 

R. Norris Witirams, Captain Davis Cup Team 


HE PAPER has a flavor. Its brave pictures andami- 

able text compose into something unlike any 
journal of sports you ever read . . . it will go along 
with you to the great affairs of sport, watch you as 
you compete, and replay the contest with you. .. . 
Already The Sportsman is a fat paper, and apt to 
slide easily from your hands to the floor, far late in 
the evening, as you dream back across the playing 


field. 


The newsstands and clubs have it. But for those 
more expansively inclined it may be well to murmur 
that the year’s subscription is Six Dollars, the price 
per copy is fifty cents, thé address is below, and the 
United States mails are functioning splendidly. Pray 
act—and without stirring from your chair, you may 
command the open spaces. 





THE SPORTSMAN - 10 ARLINGTON ST. - BOSTON 


Stx dollars are enclosed. Let there be no 
delay tn placing my name accurately upon 
your subscription list for a year . 











.| The SPORTSMAN Publishing Co., Inc., No. 10 Arlington Street, in Boston, Mass. 
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“Snappy 
Confessions’’ 


ALAINE: Give me a Martini & 
Rossi non alcoholic Ver- 
mouth cup. No one ever 
asks for a sweet appetizer 
nowadays. There is no 
such thing. 

Erinor: Righto, old expert. 
Everyone says, ‘Make it 
snappy’—and there is only 
one best way to do that. 


So say we all—who are imbibing 
this delectable mixer with our 
pert beverages. It makes the 
course of true taste run smooth, 
and its tang is the life of the 
party. 

Two kinds: the regular Italian 
and the Extra Dry for different 
times and moods. The elect know 
‘when’. They confess to many 
uses interesting to many, many 
people and so we have issued 


A New Edition of 
“THE CONFESSIONS 
OF A 
Goop MIXER” 


Send for your copy. 
Tad Crane has in- 
haled many Mar- 
tini & Rossi non 
alcoholic Vermouth 
divinities and 
Cooperstowns and 
he describes it as 
more than a bou- 
quet and flavor 
begat of Riviera 
sunshine and hus- 
bandry. 


To avoid imita- 
tions, always ask 
for the Non Alco- 
holic. Address 
W. A. Taytor & 
Co., 94 Pine St., 
New York City. 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


(non alcoholic) 


VERMOUTH 


Sold by the Better Grocery and 
Delicatessen Stores everywhere 








CRUMPLED in a paper pack- 
age or fresh, uncrushed in the 
smart Fillkwik Case? Holds 
ten cigarettes standing invit- 
ingly upright when you snap 
open the case. Handy when 
you smoke—impressive when 
you offer a cigarette toa friend. 
Popular hammered design in 
special white metal—$3.00, 








Engine turned, $5.00 up. Also 
made in sterling silver, solid 
gold inlay, richly engraved, 
$20.00 up. 


At Jewelers and the better stores. 


Ladies’ Fillkwik Cigarette Cases— 
$5 upward. 


.Fillkwik Company, Attleboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


Makers of the Fillkwik Flask with patented 
cup-stopper. Also Strap Cigarette Cases, 
Compacts and Vanities including the NEW 
TRIPLE VANITY. 















Fillkwik 


The Quickly Filled CIGARETTE CASE 
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MANY PEOPLE 


are you? 





RE you just one person! The one all your friends know? 
The one you've lived with all your life until you’re so 
tired of her you could yellf 
Or is there another person in you that nobody else has ever 
seen—a person you hardly know yourself—a person who could 
sing, or dance, or act, or paint, or manage a business, or even be 
a cordon-bleu cook? Docs that other person just need a bit cf 
professional training and a release from narrow circumstances 
to make your life quite different and much more amusing? 
You need New York! 
You need us to tell vou about the special schools that will de- 
velop your talent, whatever it may be. If you’re good enough to 
be a professional, it may be your start on the road to fame. If 
not, you’ll at least see new things, make new friends, stretch 
yourself mentally, be a broader, happier, more amusing person. 
Ask us about special schools in your field todav. 


There’s no charge. It’s one of our free services tothe 
readers of Vogue, Vanity Fair, House & Garden 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 











23 West 44th Street New York City 


‘How do You Carry Your Cigarettes? 
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Knock indigestion 
for a goal 
with ~ 


thee... 


THE TONIC APPETIZER 


will do it ~ 

Tablespoonful Abbott’s Bit- 
ters, in sweetened water, after 
meals, is great aid to diges- 
tion. Sample Bitters by mail, 
25 cts. in stamps. C. W 
Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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C For Men Who Appreciate Comfort 
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PIONEER) > 
WIDE BELTS 2 © 
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SUSPENDERS 
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COMFORT * 


Yesr Your Comfort, Mr. Man | 
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VER stop to think what makes comfort for you in your 
E dress? It’s more than just good clothes—it’s the little 
accessories that support the clothes; the garters; the belts; 
the suspenders. 


For fifty years, Pioneer-Brighton has been working for your comfort—pro- 
ducing supporters for your apparel that spell Real Comfort—with never 
a drag on the shoulders, a pull at the waist or a binding on the legs. 
If you would know real comfort—wear Brighton Garters, Pioneer Belts 
and Pioneer Suspenders. You'll find them stylish as well. 
Insist Upon Them at the 
Men’s Wear Counter 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
315 to 323 North Twelfth St Philadelphia, Pa. 


[PIONEER} righton 
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TRUMP! 


HE TRUMP Bridge 

Table Cover will fit 
your bridge table! Springy 
corner elastics hold it to the 
table top. Snap these elastics 
over the corners of the 
table, and the cover is taut 
and smooth beyond all dis- 
turbance! 


Of the finest quality rayon, 
sanitary because washable, 
it provides a playing surface 
far superior to felt. Con- 
trasting borders are woven 
in. Each corner is embroid- 
ered with a suit symbol. 


Individually boxed, the TRUMP Bridge Table Cover makes a perfect 
bridge prize, and an exquisite gift to your bridge-playing friends! 





The best feature of this offer is the price. Send your order now directly 
tous (the manufacturers), and get your TRUMP Bridge Table Covers 
at the amazingly low price of $2.00 each or $12.00 for one-half dozen! 
This is a special introductory offer. Act promptly, and your order will 
be filled immediately. If you are not satisfied in any respect, we will 
without question refund your money. 


COLORS 
ie with peach border +-Hipienae blue with forsythia 
Sil : . go rder 
, a gray with lacquer-red 5—Grass green with gold border 
border ; 6A—Orchid with old gold border 
3—Black with red border 7—Old rose with wineberry border 
YOMANCO PRODUCTION CO. 
117 Worth Street Dept 1. New York City 


of the seven different color combina- 


{ Be sure when you order to tell us which ] 
tions you prefer. Order by number. 





FLORSHEIM SHOES 
are friends you'll never forget 


Men who choose Florsheim Shoes go 
right on wearing them. Quality o/ds the 
attention that Florsheim style a/tracts. 


Mast Styles $10 The W ALTON, Style M-239 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY * Manufacturers * CHICAGO 


Cees oe) 
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FOR GOLF AND COUNTRY CLUB 


Our large business in Sweaters, Golf Hose and other 
Sport Requisites is due to the Exclusive Elegance of 
our Offerings in Finest Scotch and English Creations. 


Shirts to Measure $8.00 upward 


8. Sulka & Company 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 3 


LONDON ree eee PARIS 


27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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VANITY FAIR 
IS MOVING ITS OFFICES 





The Graybar is the largest office 
building in the world. 12,500 peo- 
ple will find sanctuary in its 
1,200,000 square feet of floor 
| space, while 60,000 visitors will 
| use its thirty-five elevators daily. 
It forms the Eastern entrance to 
the Grand Central Terminal 

















RAWING BY HUGH s COPYRI 


N and after April 15, 1927, the editorial and 
advertising offices of Vanity Fair, in combina- 
tion with the other members of the Condé Nast 
Publications, will occupy the entire nineteenth 
floor of the new Graybar Building, 43rd to 44th 
Streets, Lexington Avenue to Depew Place, New 


York City. 


The Circulation and Accounting Departments, ) 
the Vogue Pattern factory, and our printing and 
publishing offices are located at the Condé Nast 
Press, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut 





THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 
VOGUE FASHION BI-MONTHLY 
THE CONDE NAST PRESS 


Address after April 15th 


THE GRAYBAR BUILDING ° 


Telephone Lexington 7500 Lexington at 43rd New York City Washi 
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— for quicker action 


A network of over 


wire connecting National City offices in 


fifty leading cities 


everywhere in almost instant touch with 
the great investment centers. When you 


wish to buy bonds, 


tions or other investment information, just 
call our office nearest you. Our representa- 
tives are equipped to give you quick, 
dependable service. 


Bond Circular. 


CAREFULLY SELECTED BONDS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GOVERNMENTS, STATES, 
MUNICIPALITIES, RAILROADS, PUBLIC UTILITIES AND INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS 


11,000 miles of private 


keeps bond investors 


obtain market quota- 


Ask for our Monthly 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 











REDUCE YOUR FLESH| 
ams, legs, bust or entire body} 

with DR. WALTER’S 
Rubber Garments 


Y garments have | 
been worn by 
men and women for 20 
years. They are inval- 
uable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 
Reducing Corset: Cream 
colored rubber. Laced 
back, clasp front. Made 
to your measure, $12.00 
Chin Reducer .. 2.50 
Neck & Chin .. 3.50 
Medicated Rubber Stockings 
: Anklets, per pair - - $ 7.00 
Extra High - - - - 9.00 
Stockings, per pair - 12.00 
Made in either light or 
~\ dark rubber; will not only 
reduce and shape the 
limbs, but give excellent 
support and a neat and 


trim appear: = 








ance. Relieve 
swelling, varie 
cose veins and 
: rheumatism 
Man's Reducing Promptly. 
felt with coutit Send ankle and 
ck = - $9.00 
All Rubber 14.00 Calf measure. 










Waming: do not send money in an 


Write for booklet to 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th Street, Suite 605 
Philadelphia: Mary Kammerer, 221 South 11th St. 
Washington: Gibson Co., Inc., 917 G Street, N. W. 
Chicago: Buck & Rayner Stores 
Los Angeles: Adele Millar, 1223 Loew's State Bldg. 


















THE 
SHELTON 


sett 


Personality in Shoes | 


A blucher pattern styled over our Shelton 
last in a rich shade of imported calfskin. | 
An outstanding value in style and quality, 
accepted by well dressed men everywhere. 
THOMPSON BROS, SHOE @ 


BROCKTON 


MASS. 
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Write 
for name 
of nearest 
dealer 
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You won't mind | 
shaving again 
tonight when you 
quickly heal those 


UNSEEN 
NICKS 


Invisible . . . those tiny nicks! 
Yet disagreeable—leaving the 
face tender and irritated, unready 
for shaving again within 24 hours! 

Heal them quickly and your 
face will feel ready for even that 
dreaded second shave. 

A dash of Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac— 
a quick tingling rush of circula- 
tion—and those tiny nicks are 
healed, soothed, forgotten! 

Used daily Pinaud’s Lilac toughens 
the skin without coarsening it. You'll 
like its clean lilac odor. 

Get it at any drug or department 
store today. Ed. Pinaud’s signature on 
each bottle. Pinaud Incorporated, 90 
Fifth Ave., New York—sole distribu- 
tors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUDS 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 
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FISHER BODIES 


“Is this a Body by Fisher?” asks the prospect on the sales- 
room floor. Practically everyone recognizes the fact that 
Fisher is the leader in body design, style and construc- 
tion. Sothat the product may be mote easily iden- 
tified, the symbol “Body by Fisher” is found forward 
on the lower right exterior of every Fisher Body 


THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN. 











JHE chassis of the New Safety Stutz 
presents a basically different prin- 
ciple of engineering. This chassis, 
because of its much lower center of 

“mass, gives new scope to the art of 
custom-body building and at the 
same time offers a safety, security, 

stness never before 


of standard, de 
me hodi ‘ offer 








INTERIORS: IN-THE: MANNER: OJ 
FAMOUS: ROYAL: ROOMS 


HE passenger compartments of 

Pierce- Arrow’s new Series 36 
enclosed bodies have the majestic 
appearance of rooms in Old World 
palaces. Impressive spaciousness —a 
result of the great chassis length— 
combines with gold-plated appoint- 
ments and rich hand-tailored uphol- 
stery fabric in an effect that is truly 
regal. The deeply cushioned seats are 
luxurious lounges. Individual prefer- 


SERIES 3 


SEVEN PASSENGER SEDAN IN ANY DESIRED 








ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
BY PIERCE-ARROW 


g 
ence as to upholstery texture and color 


is practically unrestricted. There is no 
limitation as to body finish or color. 





SERIES 36 


as¢ in 130 


SERIES 80 


138-inch wheel ch wheelbase in 
> 
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The chassis—powered by the famous 
100-horsepower Pierce-Arrow dual- 
valve six-cylinder engine—is Pierce- 
Arrow engineering at its best. You 
secure virtually a made-to-order car 
for a pleasingly moderate expend- 
iture, due to the minimum prices 
at which these new and finer Pierce- 
Arrows are being sold. The 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, 
Buffalo, N.Y. + 
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BODY COLOR Is $5875 AT BUFFALO 





